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FOREWORD  ^^"^ 

To  all  those  who  had  the  happy  privilege  of  Rhoda 
Broughton's  friendship,  "A  Fool  in  Her  Folly"  will 
bring  back  a  breath  of  that  pungent  wit,  that  quick, 
delightful  glancing  humour,  which  made  her  stand 
out  among  the  women  of  her  brilliant  and,  alas  !  now 
vanished  generation. 

But  Rhoda  Broughton  was  much  more  than  witty. 
She  had  a  sensitive  and  passionate  heart  which  made 
her  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  little  as  well 
as  the  great  troubles  of  those  she  loved,  and  which, 
all  unconsciously,  influenced  and  vivified  every  line 
of  her  written  work.  Who  was  there  in  the  group  of 
her  contemporaries — and  her  working  life  covered 
over  fifty  years — who  could  pourtray  with  such 
startling  truth  the  effect  of  the  passion  of  love  on 
what  one  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  the 
civilised  woman's  heart  ? 

In  this,  her  last  story,  we  are  once  more  shown  a 
picture,  composed  with  a  thousand  sure  touches,  of 
that  English  county  society  which,  at  least  in  its 
Victorian  form,  is  fast  becoming  a  dim  and  gracious 
memory. 

An  acute  modern  critic,  writing  for  Americans, 
said  that  he  intended  to  read  this  novel  of  Miss  Brough- 
ton's "  for  pleasure."  "  I  wish,"  he  went  on,  "  there 
were  more  authors  of  whose  works  I  could  say  as 
much."  And,  he  added,  writing,  one  feels,  with  a 
touch  of  surprise  at  himself,  that  Miss  Broughton 
seemed  to  him  the  nearest  thing  in  spirit  to  Jane 
Austen  that  we  have  had  in  recent  times. 

No  appreciation  of  her  work  could  have  given 
Rhoda  Broughton  more  pleasure,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  she  would  herself  have  thought  it 
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just,  for  she  was  curiously  humble  about  her  books. 
It  was  almost  as  if  she  w?s  content  to  regard  her 
hterary  gift  as  a  kind  of  elegant  accompUshment,  and 
indeed  it  was  in  the  Victorian  tradition — the  tradition 
in  which  "  A  Fool  in  Her  Folly  "  is  written — to 
consider  professional  authorship  as  not  at  all  suitable 
for  ladies. 

I  do  not  mean  that  she  despised  her  writing  ;  she 
was  much  too  sturdily  honest  a  woman  not  to  put  the 
best  of  herself  into  everything  she  did.  To  my  mind 
this  last  story  from  her  pen,  the  tragi-comedy  of  a 
young  girl  who  aspires  to  write  a  great  novel  on  the 
theme  of  love,  is  far  the  best  story  she  wrote  in  her 
second,  later  period.  It  illustrates  to  an  amusing 
degree  Miss  Broughton's  drily  satirical  view  of  literary 
ambition  unjustified  by  real  power. 

To  my  mind,  her  real  affinity  is  with  Anthony 
Trollope,  who  put  on  record  his  belief  that  after  his 
death  his  stories  would  soon  be  forgotten.  Both  he 
and  Rhoda  Broughton  were  essentially  Victorians. 
They  pourtrayed  much  the  same  sort  of  people,  and 
they  brought  to  their  work  a  similar  competence,  not 
only  intimate  knowledge  of  their  world,  but  also 
imagination,  human  sympathy,  and  a  power  of  vivid 
delineation  which  seems  almost  a  lost  art.  To  both, 
moreover,  their  writing  was  only  a  part  of  their  lives. 
Trollope  had  his  work  in  the  Post  Office,  his  hunting, 
and  his  clubs.  Rhoda  Broughton  led  during  the 
whole  of  her  long  life  an  extraordinarily  active  social 
existence.  She  had  a  large  circle  with  whom  she  kept 
in  closest  touch,  when  not  in  London,  by  her  letters — 
letters  which  I  believe  had  few  equals  in  our  time. 
They  were  exactly  like  her  conversation,  full  of  wit 
and  humour,  admirable  in  their  pointed  terseness. 

Marie  Belloc  Lowndes. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

The  first  circumstance  in  my  life  that  I  can  call  to 
mind  is  that,  as  I  was  walking  to  church  hand  in  hand 
with  my  father,  a  man  of  what,  at  that  distant  epoch, 
some  people  spoke  of  as  "The  Lower  Orders,"  called 
out  to  me  that  my  garter  was  coming  off.  In 
retrospect  I  think  that  he  must  have  been  a  "  fellow  of 
the  baser  sort  "  to  give  me  such  a  piece  of  news  with 
so  shocking  a  suddenness.  But  as  this  was  the  only 
point  at  which  his  existence  and  mine  ever  touched  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty.  Neither  can  I"  remember 
whether  I  heeded  his  unchivalrous  comment,  and 
refastened  that  strange  ligature  which  bound  my 
infant  hmb  above  the  knee — how  very  uncomfortable 
it  must  have  been — or  went  on  ungartered  into 
church. 

It  is  strange  what  silly  wreckage  memory — that 
memory  which  swallows  so  much  of  weight  and  value — 
casts  up  upon  the  shores  of  Time  ! 

Why,  when  I  forget  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
do  I  remember  the  fall  of  that  garter  ?  \^'hy  do  I 
recall  a  similar  incident  a  good  many  years  later, 
when,  walking  along  a  country  road,  a  ruffian  of  the 
same  class  as  the  earlier  one  shouted  to  me  from  the 
top  of  a  hay  wain,  "  You're  losing  3'our  ribbons,  my 
dear  "  ?  I  had  given  no  cause  for  such  familiarity, 
and  the  indictment  was  not  true.  The  decorations 
in  question  were  the  immensely  long  narrow  blue 
ends  of  a  ribbon  that,  securing  a  small  onyx  locket 
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round  my  throat  in  front,  floated  long  and  gay  on 
the  ambient  air  behind.  The  locket  was  cheap,  for 
jewellery  was  not  my  strong  point.  I  possessed, 
it  is  true,  a  brooch  in  bog  oak  representing  a  shamrock, 
and  one  that  counterfeited  a  small  rose,  made  of  bone, 
and  coloured  blood  red.  I  had  also  a  vast  slab  of  a 
pebbly  nature  which  secured  the  Paisley  shawl, 
which  at  seventeen,  draped  my  plump  but  not  very 
exalted  form.  Girls  did  not  "  run  "  so  tall  in  those 
days,  probably  because  they  sat  still  so  much  more, 
and  used  the  muscles  of  their  arms  and  legs  so  much 
less. 

In  my  Paisley  shawl  and  pebbly  brooch  I  exhibited 
myself  chiefly  at  church ;  for  even  the  mild  week- 
day activities  of  the  fifties  could  not  have  been 
practised  in  a  garment  that  not  only  confined  you 
at  the  neck,  but  pinned  you  down  at  the  waist  with 
a  Cairngorm  or  some  such  able-bodied  jewel.  From 
the  vantage-ground  of  extreme  old  age  I  look  down 
and  ask :  "  Was  it  indeed  I  who  trod  those  ribbon- 
bordered  gardens  with  their  invariable  stripes  of 
scarlet  geranium  and  yellow  calceolaria,  their  ad- 
juratum  and  hideous  fleshy  echeverias,  and  admired 
those  beds  whose  intricate  ugliness  of  design  seemed 
modelled  on  patterns  copied  from  oilcloth  ?  Was  it 
I  whose  tiny  mallet  sped  gigantic  croquet  balls  through 
hoops  as  wide  as  a  railway  arch  ?  "  Such  were  the 
implements  used  in  the  infancy  of  that  game,  which 
I  have  seen  born,  flourish,  and  die,  revive  into 
scientific  perfection  after  twenty — or  was  it  thirty  ? — 
years,  and  once  more  descend  into  limbo. 

Among  the  smaller  of  the  country  gentry  there 
was  not  much  question  of  foreign  travel,  and  of  any 
alternative  to  marriage  as  a  career  for  their  daughters, 
none  !  That  a  couple  of  girls  should  find  an  afiinity 
in  each  other  which  their  own  family  circle  did  not 
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provide,  and  "  forsaking  all  other,"  betake  themselves 
to  a  joint  flat,  to  maintain  which  their  own  industries 
should  furnish  the  means,  was  an  idea  that  would 
have  consigned  the  holder  of  it  to  Bedlam.  For 
one  thing  there  were  no  flats  ;  and  if  there  had  been, 
for  any  female  thing  under  fifty  to  occupy  one  with- 
out a  chaperon  would  have  condemned  her  to  utter 
social  ostracism.  In  those  days  how  few  feminine 
actions  were  achievable  without  the  aid  of  that  func- 
tionary, now  deader  than  the  dodo  !  The  Under- 
ground, the  Tube — most  monstrous  birth  of  Time  ! — 
existed  not ;  and  the  'bus  was  far  from  the  date  of 
its  elevation  to  the  peerage.  The  hansom's  character 
was  slowly  improving,  though  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  any  girl  should  occupy  one  alone. 

Among  the  minor  excitements  of  my  life — on 
looking  back  they  seem  to  have  been  all  minor — 
was  the  arrival  of  the  book  box  from  Mudie's  ;  and 
though  the  censorship  in  composing  the  Hst  was  of 
the  strictest,  yet,  through  the  meshes  of  the  net  cast 
to  catch  im wholesome  fishes,  some  "  undesirable 
aliens "  would  occasionally  slip.  Thus  did  Guy 
Livingstone,  a  work  of  a  supposedly  lurid  nature — 
what  milk  and  water  would  it  appear  now  to  our  in- 
finitely stronger  stomachs  ! — and  upon  it  I  pastured 
in  illegal  bliss  for  two  happy  nights.  I  say  nights 
because,  though  I  had  not  been  forbidden  to  read  it, 
I  knew  well  that  one  glance  of  parental  eyes  upon  its 
pages  would  result  in  its  being  promptly  placed  upon 
the  "  Index."  I  quickly  devoured  the  three  volumes  ; 
and  as,  by  the  fight  of  my  guttering  candles — the  only 
electric  light  which  we  then  knew  was  what  heaven 
sent  flashing  upon  us  from  the  summer  clouds — I 
finished  the  amorous  career  of  the  tremendous  Guy, 
an  idea  of  bfinding  brilliancy  darted  across  my  mind. 
Why  should  not  I  go  and  do  likezmse?     It  was  true 
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that  not  many  guardsmen  had  crossed  my  path,  nor 
had  any  splendid  sirens  of  exalted  rank  and  indifferent 
morals  appeared  on  my  horizon.  But,  after  all,  a 
man  might  be  magnificently  virile  without  belonging 
to  the  Household  Troops,  and  a  woman  be  willing 
to  throw  her  cap  over  the  mill  for  love's  sake  without 
having  ever  danced  the  Deux  Temps  in  a  London 
ballroom. 

My  heart  was,  when  I  reached  the  word  "  Finis," 
beating  too  high  for  sleep  to  be  possible  ;  so  I  sat, 
unaware  of  its  chill,  watching  the  slow  birth  of  the 
fresh  day  which  was  to  inaugurate  such  a  new  era 
for  me. 

I  must  begin  at  once — begin  to  create — a  thought 
whose  splendour  took  my  breath  away.  That,  in 
this  case,  the  creation  was  of  a  somewhat  imitative 
kind  did  not  strike  me.  An  impulse  so  strong  must, 
I  reflected,  have  something  behind  it.  One  could 
not  wish  so  intensely  to  do  anything  without  an 
unerring  instinct  that  one  would  do  it  well. 


CHAPTER    TWO 

As  I  went  down  to  breakfast  next  morning  I  trod  on 
air.  What  a  vista  expanded  itself  before  me  !  How 
soon  could  I  open  the  door  into  the  new  universe 
that  spread  its  map  before  me  ?  To  write  !  To  be 
perhaps  a  second  Charlotte  Bronte  !  To  spring  a 
masterpiece  upon  my  family  !  Fancy  conjured  up 
"the  scene ;  the  group  assembled  round  the  table 
mildly  illuminated  by  moderator  lamps  ;  my  father 
reading  aloud  the  final  chapter  of  a  novel  which 
had  been  among  the  latest  circulating  Hbrary  batch, 
and  which  had  not  been  ordered,  but  had,  in  modest 
anonymity,  shdden  among  the  other  volumes  to  fill 
the  place  of  some  literary  effort  in  greater  demand. 
My  mother  would  be  snifftng  in  the  way  she  employed 
to  hide  from  my  father's  disapproval  her  tendency 
to  weep  over  affecting  fiction.  Harriet  would  have 
let  the  chip  she  was  plaiting  to  make  herself  a  pork- 
pie  hat  fall  on  her  lap  ;  and  young  Sophy  would  be 
staring  with  enormous  round  owl  eyes  at  the  only 
half-comprehended  emotion  against  which  the  elder 
members  of  her  family — surely  even  papa  was  clearing 
his  throat  oftener  than  usual — were  fighting.  And 
when  "  Finis "  was  reached,  when  mamma  broke 
into  uncontrolled  sobs  and  papa  forgot  to  snub  her, 
when  Harriet  hid  her  face  in  her  pocket-handkerchief 
and  young  Sophy  whimpered  for  company,  I  would 
rise  very  quietly  from  my  seat,  steal  over  to  mamma, 
and,  laying  my  hand  on  her  heaving  shoulder,  say 
softly,  "  Don't  cry,  dear  !  It  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  see  that  it  touches  you.  I  wrote  it  !  "  And  then 
papa — I  was  not  quite  clear  what  papa  would  do. 
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There  was  no  gush  about  papa.  He  would  probably 
get  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him,  as  was  his  invariable  practice  when  he  scented 
a  possibility  of  his  being  called  upon  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  feeling  of  any  kind.  Whatever  action,  how- 
ever, his  body  might  take,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  thought  in  his  mind  being,  "  Ah !  ce  petit 
pigeon !  Cest  moi  qui  I'ai  fait."  And  Harriet  and 
Sophy?  When  she  emerged  from  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, Harriet  would  probably  remark,  in  that 
ton  bourru  which  she  used  when  the  honesty  of  her 
nature  compelled  her  to  admit  an  unwelcome  truth, 
"  Well,  Stumps,  we  have  made  a  mistake  about  you  !  " 

This  vision  of  the  "  To  Be  "  carried  me  to  the  dining- 
room  door,  so  that  I  was  able  at  once  to  compare  it 
with  the  "  Is."  The  cast  of  the  company  was  accurate, 
as  I  was  a  few  minutes  late.  There  was  no  other 
likeness  between  my  fiction  and  my  fact.  All  were 
tranquilly  browsing ;  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
consciousness  of  an  angel  descending  to  trouble  the 
waters  as  I  entered.  They  all  said,  "  Good-morning  "  ; 
and  I  kissed  the  top  of  mamma's  cap— ^she  had  worn 
a  cap  ever  since  I  could  remember,  though  her  years, 
even  at  this  period,  could  not  have  exceeded  forty-five 
— and  the  top  of  papa's  grizzling  but  still  well-furnished 
head.  I  did  not  interrupt  any  conversation,  for  none 
was  going  on  ;  and  as  it  was  Sunday  there  were  no 
letters  to  discuss,  nor  newspapers  to  read.  We  should 
have  had  to  send  into  the  six-mile-distant  post  town 
to  get  the  former,  and  I  can  remember  no  Sunday 
Press.  The  Crimean  War  being  over,  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny  also  in  the  near  past,  we  did  not  feel  much 
hardship  in  the  deprivation. 

None  of  our  tranquil  Httle  group  had,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  any  cause  for  anxiety.  No  flutter  of 
apprehension  for  absent  sons  or  brothers  disturbed 
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us,  since  mamma's  contributions  to  the  population 
had  been  wholly  feminine.  We  were  all  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  and  before  us  spread  an  array  of 
appetite-tempting  bread  and  meats.  Our  appetites 
were  too  good  to  need  tempting  ;  but  St.  Anthony 
himself  could  not  have  resisted  our  butter.  Neither 
it  nor  we  had  ever  heard  the  accursed  words  "  coupon" 
and  "  registration  "  in  the  horrible  connection  now 
so  familiar  to  our  ears.  The  bright  teapot  had  been 
cleaned  by  a  footman  whose  grandfather  had  done 
the  same  service  to  the  same  teapot  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfather  ;  and  the  maid  who  was  appropriated 
to  our  use  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  one  who 
had  accompanied  an  ancestress  of  ours  on  her  in- 
terminable month  of  rigorously  exacted  honeymoon. 

My  family  was,  then,  as  I  ghded  in — one  glid  at 
that  date — enjoying  its  scones  in  peaceful  rumination, 
with  the  comfortable  consciousness  that  it  was  in 
good  time  for  Sunday  School.  Harriet  had  the  added 
warmth  given  by  the  knowledge  that  she  was  engaged 
to  the  vicar,  of  whom  she  was  as  fond  as  he  either 
desired  or  deserved.  They  were  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  some  necessary  sanitary  alterations  at  the 
vicarage  were  finished.  They  v/ere  neither  many 
nor  complex — we  sat  lightly  to  hygiene  in  those  days 
— and  both  bride  and  bridegroom  seemed  quite 
content  to  wait  till  they  were  completed.  It  was 
prosaic  that  love's  course  should  be  blocked  by  a 
plumber ;  but  that  idea  had  occurred  to  none  of 
us  but  me. 

Had  I  been  in  my  sister's  place — not  with  regard 
to  the  vicar  {that  was  unthinkable),  but  on  the  edge 
of  the  one  thing  in  life  that  really  mattered  on  the 
brink  of  love's  full  fruition — how  furiously  I  should 
have  chafed  against  any  obstacle  that  interposed 
between  me  and  it !     What  would  Guy  Livingstone's 
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attitude  of  mind  have  been  if,  instead  of  treachery 
and  death,  a  squaHd  affair  of  pipes  and  drains  had 
parted  him  from  his  Constance  ?  (It  is  a  shock- 
ing reflection  that  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  her 
name  was  Constance.)  The  query  darted  across 
my  mind  as  I  poured  a  beautiful  yellow  river  of 
cream  over  my  porridge  ;  but  it  got  no  answer,  as, 
at  the  same  moment,  Sophy,  glueing  her  enormous 
eyes  upon  me,  with  the  pitiless  directness  of  her 
twelve  years,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Char,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  your  eyes  ?  They  are  as  red  as 
raw  beef !  " 

I  had  time  for  one  angry  inward  regret  that  a 
holiday  governess  had  not  been  provided  for  my 
junior  during  the  Easter  absence  of  her  regular 
instructress  before  I  answered  hurriedly,  "  I  haven't 
been  doing  anything  to  them.  Perhaps  they  are 
naturally  red,  like  a  ferret's  !  " 

The  explanation  seemed,  as  it  was,  inadequate; 
and  immediately  three  more  pairs  of  mildly  inquisi- 
tive eyes  were  turned  upon  me. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  a  touch  of  tic-douloureux  !  " 
suggested  mamma,  that  being  the  admirably  descrip- 
tive name  then  borne  by  the  scourge  that  lashed 
humanity,  now  called  neuralgia. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  ticket !  "  said  papa  subjocosely, 
as  he  got  up  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Papa  occasionally  committed  a  very  bad  pun, 
and  we  always  made  a  point  of  laughing  at  it.  This 
was  not  because  we  were  at  all  afraid  of  him,  or 
because — to  do  us  justice — we  thought  it  in  the 
least  funny  ;  but  because  we  felt  it  to  be  kind  and 
respectful.  The  "  slump"  in  parents,  now  so  pro- 
nounced, was  then  as  far  ahead  as  the  word  which 
describes  it. 

After  our  father  had  gone,  mamma  and  the  girls 
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continued  to  look  at  me  for  explanation  of  the  un- 
usual phenomena  presented  by  my  countenance 
— unusual  in  a  family  which  had  so  little  use  for 
tears. 

I  was  silent,  the  only  explanation  that  I  could 
give  of  my  disfigurement  being  that  I  had  wept  as 
well  as  watched  over  a  book  which  neither  I  nor 
any  of  my  contemporaries  would  have  been  allowed 
to  read.  And  yet  what  mere  pap  my  Guy  would 
seem   to   the   strong-stomached   maidens   of   to-day  ! 

"  If  I  look  such  an  object,"  said  I,  at  last,  with 
a  wicked  subtlety  which  surprised  myself,  "per- 
haps I  had  better  not  go  to  church !  "  What  a 
glorious  chance  for  the  beginning  of  my  great 
prose  epic  would  the  silent  leisure  of  the  emptied 
house — emptied  for  all  but  two  good  hours  by  the 
lengthy   morning   prayer   of   that   date — afford   me  ! 

"  I  don't  see  why  a  slight  reddening  of  your  eye- 
lids," put  in  Harriet,  "should  prevent  your  going 
to  church." 

There  was  enough  of  the  future  vicaress  in  my 
senior  to  make  her  dislike  the  reduction  by  even  one 
of  the  sum  of  her  Ambrose's  flock. 

I  raised  my  eyebrows'  "  Shght  !  "  I  repeated. 
"  Of  course,  I  cannot  see  them  myself,  but  Sophy 
said  that  they  were  as  red  as  raw  beef." 

My  mother  looked  doubtful.  Dear  mother,  dead 
so  many  years  ago  that  I  could  be  her  mother  with 
a  good  many  years  to  spare  !  She  always  wished 
to  say  "  Yes  "  to  every  request  made  to  her,  and 
she  saw  that  for  some  reason  or  other  my  mood  on 
this  Sabbath  morn — we  called  it  the--  "  Sabbath  " 
then — was  anti-devotional.  And  yet  Harriet  ? 
One  must  think  of  Harriet  too.  There  was  never 
any  difficulty  to  her  family  in  tracing  the  workings 
of   mamma's   mind.     They   showed    like    pebbles    in 
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the  bed  of  a  quick  northern  beck  through  her  very 
gentle  grey  eyes.  He  who  ran  might  read  them. 
And  we — her  husband  and  children — ran  and  read, 
and  sometimes  took  a  mean  advantage  of  our  know- 
ledge, gained  with  so  entire  an  innocence  of  our 
having  done  so  on  her  part. 

"  It  isn't  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,"  she 
said. 

The  remark  would  have  been  cryptic  to  anyone 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  was  the  only  occasion,  except  the  festivals 
of  Christmas  and  Easter,  on  which  the  Holy  Com- 
munion was  administered  in  parish  churches.  We 
called  it  "  The  Sacrament,"  ignoring,  apparently, 
the  other  six,  and  to  absent  oneself  from  it  with- 
out vahd  cause  was  one  of  the  things  not  done  in 
moderately  religious  households. 

"  No,"  replied  I,  perhaps  rather  too  eagerly,  "  not 
till  next  Sunday." 


CHAPTER  THREE 

I  HAD  my  wicked  will.  I  did  not  go  to  church  ; 
and  as  I  saw  the  backs  of  my  prayer-booked  family 
lessening  down  the  hornbeam-shaded  path  which 
was  the  short  cut  to  the  high-road  through  the 
small  park,  I  joyed  in  my  iniquity.  There  they 
went,  mamma  leaning  on  papa's  arm  and  young 
Sophy  and  Harriet  following^  their  flowered  silk 
gowns  swelUng  over  their  crinolines  and  tiny  lilac 
"  Jane  Clarke  "  bonnets,  placed  on  the  very  backs 
of  their  heads,  secured  by  strings  neatly  tied  under 
their  chins.  This  description  applies,  of  course, 
only  to  the  toilets  of  the  grown-ups.  I  cannot 
recall  in  what  Victorian  array  our  youngest  was 
Sunday-clad.  The  difference  between  Sabbath  and 
week-day  clothes  was  far  more  marked  than  at 
present.  I  can  only  remember  that  she  carried  in 
her  hand  her  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  lodged  together 
in  a  small  leather  case,  and  that  at  the  moment  of 
setting  off  she  mislaid  them,  and  was  feverishly 
helped  by  me  to  recover  them.  I  can  see  her  now, 
frisking  after  the  rest  of  the  family,  waving  them 
in  the  air  out  of  sheer  Ughtheartedness. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  ran  off  at  top 
speed — how  could  anyone  run  in  a  crinoline  ?  Yet 
I  did — to  the  sitting-room,  which  had  been  lately 
"  done  up  "  by  a  local  upholsterer  for  Harriet  and 
me.  Looking  back  on  it,  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  all  sunshine  and  chintz;  cretonne  was,  I  fancy, 
yet  unborn.  The  "  doing  up  "  had  been  a  surprise 
for  us,  executed  by  our  kind  parents  during  our 
absence    I    know    not    where.     We    were    not    often 
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absent,  the  itch  for  "gadding"  not  having  yet 
reached  a  generation  and  class  content  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  small  portion  of  the  globe 
that  carried  it. 

Of  late  our  boudoir  had  been  divided  very  un- 
equally as  to  freedom  of  occupation  between  us. 
Harriet  was  far  too  amiable  to  have  consciously 
monopolised  it,  and  I  was  too  amiable  to  point  out 
to  her  that  she  had  ;  but  the  fact  remained  that 
since  her  engagement  I  had  been  practically  ousted 
from  it.  The  ousting,  it  is  true,  had  been  done 
most  civilly  ;  and  the  "  Don't  go.  Char,"  from  my 
sister,  and  the  more  hollow  "  What  ?  running  away 
already  ?  "  from  my  future  brother-in-law,  were 
scarcely  ever  forgotten  to  be  uttered.  But  to-day 
it  was  impossible  that  Ambrose  should  leave  his 
reading-desk  to  apologise  perfunctorily  for  his  un- 
ending intrusions.  I  had  two  clear  hours  before 
me.  The  house  would  be  perfectly  still  as  soon 
as  the  church  bells  had  ceased  ;  and  even  the  par- 
son's bell  had  finished  giving  loiterers  its  last  admoni- 
tion. There  went  the  servants,  numerous  and  neat. 
A  dozen  such  might  in  those  days  be  procured  by 
mere  appUcation  to  a  registry-office  for  about  the 
same  outlay  as  would  now  scarcely  win  the  grudged 
and  haggled-for  services  of  a  couple  of  truculent 
minxes.  Week-end  parties  were  as  unknown  as 
their  name — at  all  events  among  the  moderate- 
sized  country  gentry  among  whom  our  lives  lay — 
and  into  the  high  pews  defiled  on  Sunday  mornings 
our  whole  establishment  except  one  kitchenmaid. 

I  sat  down  at  the  round  table,  on  which  "  a 
Bohemian  glass  full  of  conservatory  flowers  pre- 
sided over  on  week-days  the  Sunday-banished 
litter  of  our  industries,  our  work-baskets  prisoning 
aniUne-dyed   Berlin  wools,  tatting  and  the  so-called 
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hroderie  anglaise  with  which  we  decorated  those 
unseen  garments  then  never  mentioned  in  pubhc, 
but  now  figuring  largely  and  affectionately  in  con- 
versation as  "  undies."  I  had  thrown  up  the  large 
sash-window  before  seating  myself,  as  if  the  sight 
of  the  April-misted  trees — misted  with  coming 
blossom  and  leafage — and  the  scent  of  the  butter- 
and-eggs,  narcissi  and  jonquils  rising  from  the  bed 
below  the  window  would  help  me  to  begin  the  setting 
worthily  forth  of  my  great  theme.  I  drew  a  long 
breath.  What  a  theme  it  was  !  The  bared  table 
spread  before  me,  an  ormolu  inkstand  now  its  only 
occupant,  save  the  Bohemian  glass.  Ormolu  is 
now  a  "  back  number,"  but  we  thought  highly  of 
it  in  the  late  fifties.  A  new  quill  pen  lay  in  an  also 
ormolu  pen-tray  before  it.  The  goose  quill,  though 
his  days  were  numbered,  still  partially  held  his  own 
against  his  steel  supplanter,  and  I  had  a  vague 
feeUng  of  a  greater  suitability  in  him  for  a  work  of 
imagination.  And  a  work  of  imagination  indeed, 
in  the  fullest  and  strongest  sense,  it  was  !  For  what 
on  earth  did  I  know  about  the  prodigious  subject 
on  which  I  was  about  to  embark — love  ? 

In  books  I  had  met  him  a  great  deal  oftener  than 
anyone  suspected,  not  only  in  the  cool  and  decent 
garb  he  wears  in  Scott  and  his  classic  female  con- 
temporaries. The  Heart  of  Midlothian  was — in- 
credible as  it  seems  now — on  our  "  Index."  But 
of  what  use  to  ban  that  great  Heart  from  the  perusal 
of  a  person  who  took  Tom  Jones  to  bed  with  her, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
graiides  amour  euses  of  French  eighteenth-century 
literature  ?  That  person  had  burnt  sympathetically 
with  Mile,  de  Lespinasse's  frantic  flames  for  two 
consecutive  lovers.  It  was  odd,  I  thought,  that 
there  should  have  been  two  ;    and  no  wonder  that 
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they  ended  by  burning  her  out  of  existence  !  But  how 
her  nearly  two  century-old  fires  made  me  too  blaze 
and  quiver  as  1  stood  on  the  Hbrary  ladder  turning 
the  pages  with  fingers  that  trembled !  1  knew 
Manon,  too ;  and,  while  vaguely  comprehending 
to  what  class  she  belonged,  was  unable  to  help  loving 
her  through  all  her  reprehensibility,  and  feeling  an 
impassioned  sympathy  with  the  Chevaher  Desgrieux 
as  he  scratched  her  a  grave  in  the  torrid  sands. 

And  the  poets  !  How  they  flooded  me  with  light 
and  heat !  W^iat  a  brazier  was  Byron !  How  I 
scorched  my  virginal  soul  at  his  furnace  fires  !  He 
was  being  gently  shoved  off  the  stage  by  Tennyson 
q\  this  period  ;  but  to  me  the  crown  still  sat  firm 
on  his  noble  head.     And  Shelley? 

Best  and  briglitest,  come  away 

A  sort  of  shudder  of  fearful  ecstasy  shook  me  as 
I  asked  myself,  "  Could  I  have  said  anything  but 
a  raptured  '  Yes  '  to  Shelley  if  he  had  asked  me  to 
'  come  away,'  even  had  it  been  from  an  excellent 
husband,  as  in  the  case  of  Jane  WilUams  ?  "  And 
she  survived  him — survived  Shelley  after  he  had 
called  her  his  "  best  and  brightest  " ;  survived  him 
to  marry  a  Hogge !  What  coidd  she  have  been 
made  of  ?  I  was  poised  on  the  ladder  as  I  asked 
myself  this  question.  I  had  no  sense  of  guilt  as  1 
stood  there. 

We  were  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  to 
frequent  the  library.  The  books  on  the  lower  shelves 
were  of  a  sohd  breed,  whose  calf-bound  backs 
seemed  warrants  for  their  inward  respectability, 
strong  standard  works  of  tlieology,  history,  etc., 
Alison's  History  of  Europe,  CJiahncrs  Sermons,  etc., 
etc.  More  tlian  once  my  mother,  meeting  me 
issuing  from  a  room  not  much  used  by  the  family, 
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had  made  some  slight  approving  remark ;  and  I 
had  even  heard  her  telHng  my  father  in  a  pleased 
tone  that  Char  was  "  turning  out  quite  a  bookworm  !  " 
Had  she  known,  dear  soul,  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  books  to  which  I  played  "  worm,"  she  would 
have   been   less   gratified. 

One  day,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  poised  on  the  hbrary 
ladder  \vith  Manon  Lescaiit  in  my  hand,  dipping 
and  redipping  into  the  familiar  pages,  when  mamma 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  Seeing  me,  she 
entered,  and  walking  down  the  long  room,  stopped 
at  my  ladder-foot,  and  cast  up  to  me  a  glance  of 
approbation. 

"  What !  reading  as  usual  ?  I  wonder  what  it  is 
to-day  ?  " 

I  knew  that  her  question  was  dictated  much  less 
by  any  Hterary  curiosity  than  by  her  unconquerable 
habit  of  being  pleasant.  Mamma  was  inveterately 
pleasant,  most  of  all  to  her  husband  and  children.  She 
was  that  natural  phenomenon,  a  Strass  Engel  and 
a  Haus  Engel  too.  Papa  was  not  an  angel,  either 
of  street  or  house  ;  but  a  httle  of  her  quality  had 
rubbed  off  her  wings  on  to  him. 

"  What  am  I  reading  ?  "  replied  I,  with  a  shameful 
subtlety  to  give  myself  time.  I  felt  it  to  be  most 
improbable  that  mamma  had  ever  heard  of  Manon  ; 
but  still,  one  never  knew,  and  it  was  always  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  turned  to  the  title-page  in 
feigned  ignorance  of  my  Manon's  author.  "It  is 
only  a  little  book  by  a  man  called  the  Abbe  Prevost." 

As  I  had  hoped,  no  faintest  glimmer  of  consciousness 
crossed  my  parent's  face. 

**  An  abbe  !  "  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  then  I  suppose 
he  is  a  Papist?  Not,"  she  added,  with  a  fear  of 
having  annoyed  me  by  disparagement  of  my  choice, 
"  not  that  I  am  at  all  afraid  of  his  converting  you  I 
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And  it  is  very  wise  of  you  to  keep  up  your 
French." 

She  Ungered  yet  a  minute  or  two,  and,  running 
her  eye  over  the  long  row  of  Bowdlers,  standing 
self-righteously  among  unexpurgated  Ben  Jonsons, 
Websters,  and  Fords  which  neighboured  them,  and 
whose  perniciousness  was  unsuspected  because  they 
were  never  opened  save  by  me,  said,  *'  We  must  get 
papa  to  read  us  another  play  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
evenings,  when  we  have  finished  Southey's  Life  of 
Wesley." 

Then  she  left  me;  and  I  can  see  her  now,  passing 
through  the  door,  in  a  Prussian  blue  barege  dress, 
with  a  Honiton  lace  cap  on  her  brown  hair,  and  a 
little  gold  chatelaine  gently  jingling  at  her  side. 


CHAPTER    FOUR 

That  little  scene  of  duplicity  on  one  side,  and  confidence 
on  the  other,  had  happened  over  a  week  ago,  and 
I  was  not  yet  so  hardened  in  wickedness  that  it  had 
not  cost  me  a  pinch.  I  had  gone  uncommonly  near 
to  telling  a  lie,  though  I  had  said  nothing  that  was 
not  literally  true.  The  Abbe  Prevost  was  an  abbe, 
though  an  oddly  behaved  one  ;  and  it  was  a  "  little 
book."  And  yet  I  knew  that  I  had  lied.  The  un- 
pleasant thing  that  has  been  put  inside  us,  apparently 
only  to  make  himself  disagreeable,  kept  telling  me 
so.  On  this  Sunday  morning,  however,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  louder  than  ever — seeing  that  I 
had  almost  lied  again  about  m}^  "  brow  ague  " — 
he  was  silent.  If  not  really  so,  his  croaking  voice 
was  drowned  by  the  loud  deep  chant  of  joy  that 
was  singing  in  my  ears  :  "I  too  might  create — 
might  make  something  out  of  nothing  ;    something 

so  insistent,  so  hot  and  strong- "     Here  my  dream 

broke  off  for  a  moment.  "  Hot  and  strong  !  "  Had 
not  the  words  a  vulgar  and  spirituous  association  ? 
I  replaced  them  with  "  burning  and  mighty,"  and  went 
on  :  "  Something  so  burning  and  might}^  that  my 
message  must  make  its  way  into  the  very  core  of 
people's  hearts  and  senses  !  " 

If  you  felt  a  thing  so  tingUng  yourself,  it  was  out 
of  the  question  that  you  could  not  force  others — 
many,  many  others — to  feel  it  too. 

The  past  night  had  been  the  very  first  time  that 
the  idea  that  I  too  was — or,  I  corrected  myself,  might 
be — "  among  the  prophets  "  had  occurred  to  me. 
I  too  might  send  down  through  the  generations  below 
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me  a  Manon,  a  Heloise,  a  Medora  !  The  last-named 
must  be  a  prose  version  of  the  Byronic  one,  since 
my  one  and  only  attempt  at  verse  had  been  received 
with  just  derision  by  my  family.  All  of  it  but  the 
concluding  flat  stave,  inspired  by  Macaulay's  Lays, 
has  escaped  me     It  was  : 

Away,  away  to  Naples, 

Where  the  great  twin  brethren  stand. 

And  dedicate  to  them 
The  riches  of  the  land. 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  register  a  vow  that  no 
one  should  be  given  the  power  to  ridicule  this  great 
unborn  child  of  my  brain.  Ridicule  it !  That  should 
and  would  be  impossible  !  Readers  might  gasp  with 
astonishment  when  they  heard  that  it  was  the 
achievement  of  a  young  girl,  might  be  frightened  by 
its  force  and  violence,  might  very  probably  be  shocked 
at  it;    but  ridicule  it !     Never  ! 

I  dipped  the  new  quill  pen  with  which  I  had 
furnished  myself  into  the  ink.  I  must  begin.  There 
were  only  two  hours  ahead  of  me.  Such  a  cataclysm 
of  ideas  and  feelings  were  pouring  into  my  brain, 
roaring  and  fighting  for  expression,  that  it  felt  swamped 
by  them  !  Which  must  first  storm  its  way  into 
words  ! 

I  looked  at  the  quill  pen,  and  felt  the  inadequacy 
of  its  appearance  to  what  it  was  expected  to  do  : 
to  set  forth  worthily  in  some  great  new  way — I  would 
echo  or  copy  no  one — the  biggest  theme — incomparably 
the  biggest  theme — in  all  the  compass  of  the  round 
world,  probably  of  myriads  of  other  worlds  beside  ! 
It  was  to  strike  such  hammer  blows  upon  the  doors 
of  my  readers'  hearts  that  they  would  fall  prone 
before  them  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  Joshua  ! 
My   message   should   force   its   liery   way   into   dull, 
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drab  lives,  and  turn  them  into  gold  and  purple ! 
It  would  shout  into  sleepy  ears,  "  Don't  you  know 
that  there  is  a  magnificent  thing  just  outside  your 
stupid  existences  which  may  come  sweeping  Uke  a 
great  bright  ocean  into  them  any  day,  any  hour, 
any  minute  ?  Rouse  yourselves  from  your  miserable 
mockery  of  fife,  and  go  to  meet  it !  Don't  wait  for 
it  to  come  to  you,  but  run  as  fast  as  your  legs  will 
carry  you,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  meet  it ;  and 
when  you  have  got  it,  keep  fast  hold  of  it !  Never, 
never  let  it  go  !  "  I  would  say  all  this — all  and 
much  more  ;  and  I  would  say  it  in  my  own  words 
— splendid  golden  words,  fresh  from  the  mint  of 
my  own  mind.  I  would  speak  straight  out  in  my 
very  own  words.  They  would  rush  in  a  torrent, 
I  felt  sure,  when  once  I  had  got  under  way. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  so  few  books — practically 
none  that  I  legitimately  read — spoke  straight  out 
on  the  subject  of  this  splendid  evangel.  There  were 
always  reticences,  evasions,  subterfuges,  when  one 
seemed  nearing  the  core  of  the  matter.  I  would 
have  no  reticences,  no  evasions,  no  subterfuges  ! 
I  would  tell  the  great  news — I  really  felt  as  if  I  was 
its  first  true  exponent — in  the  plainest,  strongest, 
simplest  words  I  could  find  !  I  would  call  a  spade 
a  spade  ;  here  my  mind  revolted  against  the  intro- 
duction of  so  homely  an  implement,  but  I  could 
think  at  the  moment  of  no  worthier  a  one.  I  would 
be  faithful  to  my  trust,  no  matter  what  missiles, 
in  the  shape  of  ugly  names  and  cruel  epithets,  prudes 
and  dullards  might  hurl  at  me  ! 

And  meanwhile  a  blank  page  faced  me,  and  the 
pen,  already  ink-filled,  lay  idle  in  the  ormolu  pen- 
tray.  I  took  it  up  resolutely.  Ten  precious  minutes 
had  already  flown  past,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
show  for  them  !     There  could  at  least  be  no  doubt 
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about  what  the  title  was  to  be,  and  I  inscribed  it 
hastily  in  capitals  : 

"  LOVE." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  write  the  great  monosyllable, 
nor  to  make  a  dash  after  it !  And  then  I  was  pulled 
up  again.  A  second  inspiration  seized  me.  I  must 
find  a  motto.  Every  chapter  should  have  a  motto  ; 
and  that  to  the  opening  one  ought  to  be  specially  apt, 
and  perhaps  give  a  subtle  hint  of  the  eye-openers — 
— the  word,  by-the-by,  was  then  unborn — to  which 
it  was  to  be  usher.  I  searched  my  memory, 
abundantly  furnished  with  verse.  In  those  days 
Tennyson  "  held  the  floor,"  and  the  honour  of  the 
first  suggestion  lay  with  him : 

Cauglit  up  the  whole  of  love,  and  uttered  it, 
And  bade  adieu  for  ever  ! 

Exquisite !  But  with  a  sigh  I  dismissed  it.  If 
m}^  pair  of  lovers  "  caught  up  the  whole  of  love, 
and  uttered  it  "  in  the  first  chapter,  what  was  to 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  three  volumes  ?  My  novel 
would  resemble  the  tragedy  recorded  by  De  Quincey 
as  having  been  written  by  his  schoolboy  brother 
in  which  all  the  characters  were  killed  off  at  the  end 
of  each  act. 

I  must  try  again.  I  did,  and,  after  many  rejections, 
found  in  Shelley  one  that  hit  the  case  with  an  accuracy 
that  seemed  providential : 

Whom  youth  made  so  fciir,  and  passion  so  pale  ! 

In  my  haste  to  seize  it,  I  inscribed  it  at  once  im- 
mediately below  the  great  monosyllable  !  How 
eagerly  my  readers  would  snatch  at  the  hint,  and 
hasten  to  find  wJio  they  were  that  were  in  the 
condition  indicated,  and  why  ? 

"  And  passion  so  pale  !  "     I   repeated   the  words 
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aloud.  Yes,  they  should  be  "  pale  "  enough  before 
I  had  done  with  them  !  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair 
— an  excellently  made  pseudo-Gothic  atrocity  of 
ugliness,  one  of  the  "  surprise  suite  " — and  revelled 
in  the  thought  of  what  the,  as  yet,  nameless  offspring 
were  about  to  endure  in  the  great  ordeal.  Nameless  I 
But  they  must  not  remain  so  a  minute  longer  than 
it  would  take  me  time  to  christen  them  !  How  could 
I  make  them  love  and  suffer  and  burn  without  even 
knov/ing  what  they  were  to  be  called  ? 

Again  an  enormous  field  opened  before  me.  My 
heroine  should  go  first  to  the  baptismal  font.  Some- 
how I  felt  as  if  she  would  be  the  more  manageable 
of  my  two  protagonists.  I  knew  so  much  more  about 
her  than  I  did  about  the  superman  who  was  to  ravage 
her  hfe.  Plain  women  with  plain  names  had  lately 
intruded  their  sandy  hair  and  greenish  eyes  into 
the  realms  of  fiction  ;  but  my  gorge  rose  at  the  bare 
idea  of  them !  No,  my  new  "  she  "  must  have  a 
name  that  matched  her  exquisite  form  and  personahty 
—gave  one  an  indication  of  what  one  was  to  expect 
of  her,  even  before  she  actually  appeared.  There 
was  such  a  one,  no  doubt,  if  one  ransacked  one's 
memory  and  the  poets,  dihgently  enough  to  find  it. 
But  it  did  take  a  very  long  time,  and  the  birth-pangs 
of  "  Fulke  "  and  "  Eleonora  "  were  only  just  ended 
when  my  family  returned  from  church  ! 

How  lamentably  flat  their  conversation  sounded 
as  I  took  my  place  at  the  luncheon-table  !  I  was  a 
few  minutes  late,  having  been  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  covering  the  traces  of  my  crime. 

Sophy  was  saying,  "  Did  you  see  Martha  Beech 
going  out  of  church  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  ? 
I  suppose  that  her  nose  was  bleeding  again.  She 
made  such  a  clatter  that  I  could  not  hear  what  Ambrose 
was  saying !  " 
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"  I  am  afraid  that  you  didn't  try  much,  miss," 
retorted  the  vicar,  with  a  jolly  laugh,  helping  himself 
to  a  second  slice  of  cold  tongue  at  the  sideboard. 
(We  waited  on  ourselves  on  Sundays.) 

Ambrose  was  not  of  an  ascetic  type  of  parson  ! 


CHAPTER    FIVE 

"  Wpiat  was  the  use  of  imagination  if  it  couldn't  supply 
the  place  of  experience  "  I  asked  myself  one  morning, 
as  I  sat  with  a  writing-case,  which  supported  an  old 
and  semi-gutted  copy-book  on  my  knees.  It  was 
very  early — not  more  than  five  o'clock — and  a  cuckoo 
— the  first  I  had  heard  that  year — was  bidding  the 
fair  dawn  a  homely  fair  good-morrow.  The  feeling 
that  I  ought  to  turn  my  money  in  my  purse  on  this 
first  catching  of  the  springiest  of  all  spring  notes 
distracted  me  for  a  moment  from  my  Hterary  diffi- 
culties. But  there  was  no  pocket  in  the  dressing- 
gown  I  was  wearing,  and  consequently  no  money. 
I  was  still  clad  in  my  winter  peignoir,  since  we  had 
had  snow  last  week.  With  what  contempt  would 
that  garment  be  now  regarded !  It  was  built  of 
stout  flannel  of  a  blue  then  called  "  eugc^nie  "  by 
the  unlearned,  it  was  freely  trimmed  with  coarse 
pillow  lace  of  my  own  manufacture,  and  it  closely 
clasped  the  throat  and  the  wrists.  But  it  had  no 
pocket,  and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  "  Fulke  " 
and  "  Eleonora." 

For  the  hundredth  time  already  I  had  been  pulled 
up  by  my  total  practical  ignorance  of  the  subject 
I  had  set  myself  to  tackle.  Love,  which  on  that 
Sabbath  morn  I  had  inscribed  in  capitals — what  did 
I  know  of  him  except  by  hearsay  and  readsay  ?  With 
a  sense  of  daunted  humility  I  acknowledged  that  the 
"  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans  "  had  never 
deigned  to  touch  me  with  the  end  of  his  sceptre  and 
bid  me  rise  ennobled  and  inflamed  !  I  had  never 
felt  the  smallest  stir  of  heart  and  senses  towards  any 
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man  who  had  come  within  my  orbit,  and  neither 
had  any  man  experienced  ought  of  the  same  nature 
towards  me — or  if  he  had,  he  had  concealed  it  ad- 
mirably. Harriet  had  the  vicar,  and  Sophy,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  had  already  nourished  several  secret 
passions  for  objects  varjdng  in  age  from  sixty  to 
sixteen.  But  I  !  A  duck's  egg  represented  my 
conquests  ;  and  since  it  is  only  when  seen  at  close 
quarters  that  you  can  verify  the  effects  produced  by 
an  overwhelming  love,  what  chance  was  there  for  me  ? 
I  threw  down  the  pen  in  despair.  I  might  as  well 
attempt  to  instruct  the  world  in  algebra  or  trigo- 
nometry. I  had  no  idea  then,  any  more  than  I  have 
now,  of  what  the  last-named  science  taught. 

It  was  at  this  point  that,  in  revolt  against  the 
sense  of  defeat,  I  asked  myself  the  question,  "  What 
was  the  use  of  imagination  if  it  couldn't  supply  the 
place  of  experience  ?  "  Was  it  from  the  forms  and 
faces  of  the  homely  women  he  had  met  in  the  miry 
ways  and  lowly  homes  of  Stratford  that  Shakespeare 
had  drawn  the  Egyptian  queen  or  the  daughter  of  the 
Capulets  ?  Had  Keats  ever  really  played  a  Porphyro's 
part,  and  glowed  and  trembled  in  his  hiding-place 
as  his  eyes  devoured  his  Madeline  disrobing  her  fair 
person,  all  unconscious  of  him,  in  her  little  moonlit 
bower?  If  Keats  could  project  himself  into  a  world 
of  passionate  mediaeval  romance  out  of  his  Cockney 
surroundings,  why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to  hurl  myself 
out  of  my  tamely  happy,  matter-of-fact  existence 
into  some  whirlpool  of  glorious  tumult  ? 

I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  intenscr  feelings  to 
which  man  and  woman  are  subject  in  action.  I 
had  no  idea  how  people  looked  when  they  were  in 
the  grasp  of  a  clutching  sorrow  or  a  mastering  love. 
What  sort  of  words  would  they  use  ?  I  had  heard 
and  read  of  the  writhings  and  contortions  to  which 
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the  limbs  and  visages  of  victims  of  the  two  main 
engines  that  drove  the  ships  of  human  hfe  were  hable, 
but  I  had  never  personally  had  a  glimpse  of  them. 
What  very  minor  emotions  were  those  of  which 
alone  I  could  speak  as  one  having  authority !  I 
was  conscious  of  a  small  command  of  words  which 
would  have  enabled  me  to  describe  with  accuracy 
papa's  seldom  snappishness  when  the  mutton  was 
under-  or  the  woodcocks  over-done.  I  could  pen  a 
sketch  of  mamma's  microscopic  remorses  at  some 
crime — invisible  to  all  eyes  but  her  own — against  her 
duty  of  universal  charity  to  her  neighbour.  I  could 
limn  our  little  sisterly  tiffs  with  something  not  very 
unlike  humour,  though  that  was  a  gift  that  I  was  con- 
scious of  not  being  very  strong  in.  But  anything 
bigger,  anything  nearer  the  real  springs fof  human 
action,  oh,  how  impotent  I  was  ! 

A  grotesque  flash  of  indignation  against  the  only 
pair  of  lovers  with  whom  I  had  any  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ran  over  me.  Oh,  if  only  Ambrose  and 
Harriet  had  been  more  like  Hugo  and  Parisina,  Saint 
Preux  and  Julie,  what  a  help  they  w^ould  have  been 
to  me  !  They  would  have  been  the  making  of  me. 
I  ran  over  in  memory  such  fragments  as  I  could 
recall  of  their  conversation,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  tender,  on  starht  evenings  and  wintry 
gloamings.  It  seemed,  in  retrospect,  to  have  run  on 
themes  absolutely  degrading  in  their  prose.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  quarrel  at  which  the  easy- 
going vicar  and  my  placid  sister  had  ever  arrived 
was  as  to  the  exact  spot  to  be  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  new  pigsties.  A  sense  of  pity,  of  almost  con- 
tempt for  having  managed  to  secure  for  themselves 
such  a  mere  parody  of  the  real  thing  invaded  me. 
I  shook  my  head,  a  little  dishevelled  by  my  past 
slumbers.     My   hair   hung   straight,   fairly   abundant 
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in  its  long  even  nut  brownness,  and  released  from  its 
large  bulging  chignon  down  my  eug^^nic  blue  back. 
No  !  Harriet  and  Ambrose  were  worse  than  useless 
to  me  ! 

I  turned  over  the  pages  already  written  of  my 
great  work.  They  were  defaced  by  many  erasures 
and  interpolations ;  but  there  were  already  a  good 
many  of  them.  I  dipped  into  them  here  and  there, 
reading  aloud  a  passage  or  two  the  better  to  taste 
their  flavour.  How  crude  they  were  !  How  lacking 
in  every^  literary  quality  !  How  Httle  of  what  had 
been  thrilling  through  heart  and  senses  as  I  penned 
them  had  I  been  able  to  convey  into  them  !  And 
yet,  instinct  told  me  that  there  was  something  of  the 
right  ring  about  them !  They  were  true ;  they 
were  alive ;  they  were  hot — hot  with  the  vital  heat 
that  was  the  one  sine  qua  non  !  I  thought  of  the 
pigsties  with  a  shudder. 

The  house  was  perfectly  still — as  still  as  only  a 
sleeping  country  house  in  the  heart  of  a  rural  district 
can  be — while  Morn,  all  dew  and  flush,  was  driving 
her  newly  harnessed  horses  of  fire  up  the  orient  sky. 

Of  late  I  had  become  "  hail,  fellow  !  well  met  " 
with  many  a  hushed  hour  of  dawn,  many  a  moony 
night,  with  its  vocalists — nightingale  and  owl.  It 
was  only  at  such  times — times  unused  for  the  most 
part  by  drowsy  humans — that  I  could  bring  forth 
the  manuscript  which  spent  the  rest  of  its  life  in  the 
solitary  confinement  of  a  drawer,  under  my  lavendered 
linen  !  Not  even  in  the  privacy  of  Harriet's  and 
my  boudoir  dared  it  show  its  smudged  and  contra- 
band face.  Had  it  done  so,  I  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  my  sister  into  my  confidence — of  which 
I  knew  her  to  be  entirely  unworthy.  She  would  be 
extremely  shocked  at  it,  and  would  tell  Ambrose 
of  its   existence   and   its   reprchensibility.      Both   of 
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them — Ambrose  had  occasional  unexpected  attacks 
of  remembering  that  he  was  a  curer  of  souls — would 
think  it  their  duty  to  give  me  away  to  papa  and 
mamma.  And  they  would  be  shocked,  too,  and 
hurt,  and  forbid  me  to  continue  the  work  that  had 
grown  to  be  the  superlative  interest  of  my  Ufe  !  I 
did  not  at  all  want  to  hurt  anybody — least  of  all 
papa  and  mamma — but  I  was  quite  determined  that 
I  would  continue,  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle,  the 
giving  my  message  to  a  world  that  must  be  agape  for 
it ;  and  that  whoever  else  wxnt  to  the  wall,  it  should 
7iot  be  Fulke  and  Eleonora  ! 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

FuLKE  and  Eleonora  !  How  they  rose  up  and  lay 
down  with  me !  How  they  were  about  my  bed 
and  about  my  path !  How  I  dug  them  into 
my  garden  plot !  How  they  got  among  my  anihne 
dyed  Berlin  wools  !  How  their  names  mixed  with 
the  "  Pluie  de  Perles ''  and  "Etudes"  that  I  ham- 
mered out  on  the  old  schoolroom  Broadwood !  I 
was  not  in  the  least  musical.  But  no  more  was — 
as  I  comforted  myself  by  reflecting — Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley ;  and  I  remembered  reading  that  Byron's 
one  idea  in  connection  with  music  was  that  every- 
thing should  be  sung  or  played  fast.  Perhaps  that 
was  why  he  christened  his  little  daughter  "  Allegra.' 

Fulke  and  Eleonora  !  It  was  strange  that  such 
ideals  of  strength,  beauty,  and  passion  should  stoop 
so  low  as  to  get  into  my  roast  mutton,  and  rice 
pudding ;  but  they  did.  They  even  succeeded 
in  partially  marring  my  healthy  appetite,  and  making 
me  neglect  the  care  of  my  gigantic  Cochin  China 
cocks  and  hens.  I  entirely  lost  the  clue  to  what 
papa  was  reading  aloud  in  the  evenings  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose I  looked  pale,  which  produced  a  bottle  of  cod 
liver  oil  from  mamma  and  a  comment  or  two  from 
Sophy. 

I  was  glad  to  be  pale.  It  gave  me,  at  least,  one 
point  of  contact  with  Eleonora,  who  was  always 
pale  comme  un  Huge,  as  indeed  how  should  a  person 
who  habitually  lived  in  a  burning  fiery  furnance 
be  otherwise  ?  I  answered  a  tort  ct  a  travcrs,  and 
gave  unaccountable  starts  when  suddenly  addressed  ; 
for  indeed  my  family's  trifling  comments  on  the  little 
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happenings  of  daily  life,  and  their  queries  as  to 
whether  I  knew  what  had  become  of  Sophy's  Mang- 
nall's  Questions  or  of  Harriet's  scissors  brought  me 
back  from  a  very  far  country — as  distant  as  that 
to  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  conveyed  by 
the  Fairie  Queen. 

I  was  roused  out  of  one  of  my  trances  effectually 
however,  on  a  morning  in  early  May,  when  I  met  my 
youngest  sister  issuing  from  the  morning-room 
with  an  expression  of  half-comic  annoyance  on  her 
rosy  face. 

"  They  have  turned  me  out,"  she  said,  with  a  back- 
ward jerk  of  her  head  towards  the  room  she  had 
just  quitted.     "  They  are  talking  secrets." 

"  \Mio  are  talking  secrets  ?  "  I  repeated  absently. 

"  Mamma  and  Harriet.  They  were  talking  about 
that  poor  still-room  maid  at  the  Abbey  who  drowned 
herself  in  the  mere  last  Thursday.  It  seems  that 
she  did  it  for  love  of  Tom  Beach,  who  had  jilted 
her  ;  and  then  Harriet  lowered  her  voice  and  said 
something  about  a  baby." 

My  junior  paused  dramatically,  and  I  looked 
back  at  her,  and  felt  myself  growing  unaccountably 
crimson — unaccountably  to  my  sister,  but  not,  oh, 
not  to  myself !  By  the  glare  of  a  lightning  flash 
I  saw  that  I  had  come  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
one  of  those  naked  violent  love  dramas,  my  total 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  which  had  been  such  a 
clog  and  fetter  upon  the  wings  of  my  imagination. 
It  was  a  drama  of  low  life — a  humble  affair  of  a 
still-room  maid  and  a  groom — but  it  was  the  work 
of  the  same  all-conquering,  devastating,  blinding, 
dizzying,  shattering  power  under  whose  3'oke  I  had 
tried  oh,  how  pitifully  ill ! — to  bring  my  own  Fulke 
and  Eleonora  ! 

Sophy's  intent   gaze   recalled   me   to   myself.     We 
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had  always  been  taught  that  it  was  discourteous 
to  comment  on  each  other's  senseless  blushes — 
Sophy  had  herself  at  one  time  invariably  reddened 
whenever  Spurgeon  was  mentioned — so  it  was  not 
in  words,  but  with  her  gigantic  eyes,  that  she  now 
inquired  why  I  was  turning  into  a  peony  ? 

With  a  prodigious  effort  I  pulled  myself  together, 
and  saying  "  Pooh,  you  are  always  fancying  that 
you  hear  things !  "  I  passed  her,  and  went  into 
the  room  from  which  she  had  just  been  ejected. 

Mamma  was  sitting  in  one  of  our  admirably  stuffed 
and  tightly  Capitonne  Gillow  armchairs,  looking 
rather  sad  and  concerned,  and  Harriet  occupied 
a  square,  carpet- worked  stool  at  her  feet.  Their 
voices — never  high  or  loud — were  pitched  in  a 
rather  lower  key  than  usual,  and  I  knew  that  their 
subject  was  the  hahy. 

They  stopped  speaking  as  I  entered,  which  did 
not  surprise  me,  as  illegitimate  love  was  not  a  theme 
to  be  discussed  or  even  mentioned  before  myself 
and  my  sisters.  Of  late,  indeed,  I  had  noticed  that 
Harriet,  by  right  of  being  prospectively  a  vicar's 
wife,  had  been  admitted  a  little  within  the  veil.  A 
rural  parish  is  not  mealy-mouthed,  and  its  clergy- 
man's wife  must  needs  be  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  less  presentable  happenings  of  daily  life, 
ignorance  of  which  in  her  would  be  absurd  and  in- 
convenient. For  Sophy  and  me  there  was  no  such 
need.  In  my  case  the  precaution  was — thanks  to 
the  outspoken  immortals  who  lived  on  the  library 
shelves — a  case  of  shutting  the  stable  door  after 
the  steed  was  stolen.  Once  indeed  papa  himself 
had  innocently  assisted  at  my  enlightenment  by 
giving  me  as  a  birthday  present  Percy's  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  He  had  not  read  them 
himself ;  and  a  book  edited  by  a  bishop  must  surely 
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be  all  right.  Later,  after  having  by  chance  glanced 
between  its  pages,  he  hurriedly  resumed  his  gift, 
not  without  giving  me  a  handsome  equivalent. 
The  resumption  came  too  late.  I  was  really  fond 
of  verse  ;  and  the  ring  and  clang  of  the  mighty  old 
ballads,  the  swing  and  swagger  of  their  battle,  and 
the  amazing  frankness  of  their  loves  had  been  too 
attractive  for  me  not  to  have  swallowed  my  birth- 
day present  whole,  almost  at  a  sitting. 

On  the  morning  of  which  I  have  been  telling  I  sat 
down  near  one  of  the  windows  and  took  up  a  bit  of 
embroidery.  There  was  always  plenty  of  needle- 
work and  its  implements  littering  pleasantly  any  room  in 
which  we  sat.  Mamma  did  not  like  to  see  us  idle,  and 
we  admired  her  too  much  not  to  ape  her  industry. 

I  knew  that  both  my  companions  were  wishing 
for  my  absence  ;  but  I  could  not  go.  I  must  stay 
and  try  to  pick  up  any  stray  hints  that  might  be 
dropped  which  would  light  me  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  the  Abbey  still-room  maid  had  felt  before 
committing  her  poor  young  body  to  that  sullen 
mere  !  But,  apparently,  I  was  not  likelj^  to  have 
this  rather  grisly  aspiration  gratified,  for  both  my 
companions  remained  silent,  and  mamma  took  up 
a  newspaper  that  lay  in  her  lap.  I  could  see  that 
it  was  the  local  weekly,  and  Harriet  rose  and  began 
to  rummage  among  the  contents  of  a  large 
missionary  basket. 

If  I  were  to  get  the  information  I  so  eagerly 
desired,  I  must  take  the  initiative.  It  was  not  easy 
to  make  the  attempt  in  the  face  of  my  mother  and 
sister's  evident  reluctance  to  impart  it.  I  gave  a 
small  fictitious  cough,  and  said,  in  as  suitable  a  key 
as  I  could  manage  : 

"  What  a  very  sad  thing  this  is  about  that  poor 
still-room  maid  at  the  Abbey  !  " 
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Harriet  made  no  reply ;  and  mamma,  without 
lifting  her  eyes  from  the  paragraph  she  was  read- 
ing, answered  with  a  gentle  brevity  that  did  not 
invite  any  enlarging  on  the  topic  : 

"  Yes,  very  sad  !  " 

But  I  could  not  be  so  put  off. 

"I  wonder  what  made  her  do  it?"  I  ejaculated, 
burning  my  boats. 

Mamma  put  down  her  paper,  Harriet  withdrew 
her  nose  from  the  missionary  basket,  and  both  left 
the  room,  mamma  saying  sadly,  yet  a  Httle  dryly 
too  : 

"  That  is  not  a  very  profitable  speculation  for 
us,  is  it  ?     Poor  soul !  she  has  gone  to  her  account  !  " 

I  had  made  a  solitude  around  me,  and  I  had 
learned  nothing. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

Mamma  had  left  the  Loamshire  Coiirant  behind  her 
— a  fact  that  I  reahsed  with  the  speed  of  Hghtning, 
and  the  sohd  door  had  scarcely  closed  upon  her 
before  I  had  sprung  upon  it.  My  time  was  short, 
for  into  that  bright  unaesthetic  morning-room — 
aestheticism  was  not  even  invented — there  was  a 
continued  coming  and  going  of  cheerful,  mildly 
busy  people,  on  one  errand  or  another  to  my  mother. 
The  Courant  was  in  my  hand.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  what  I  sought,  my  parent  having  with 
a  quite  unintentional  aiding  of  my  quest,  left  the 
page  containing  the  coveted  paragraph  lying  upper- 
most on  the  table,  "  Tragedy  at  White  Ladies 
Abbey."  There  followed  the  coroner's  inquest,  the 
evidence  as  to  the  suicide  and  its  preceding  circum- 
stances, the  previous  unaccountable  deep  depres- 
sion, the  disappearance,  the  alarm,  the  search,  the 
finding ;  there  was  the  hght  thrown  by  the  doctor 
upon  the  cause  of  the  so-called  crime  ;  and,  finally, 
there  was  the  letter  left  behind  addressed  to  a  young 
groom  in  the  same  service.  It  was  written  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  small  country  journahst — con- 
ventional, fiat,  with  a  stroke  here  and  there  of 
theatrical  pathos  that  was  not  pathetic. 

But  the  letter  !  I  read  it  six  times  running,  the 
last  three  through  a  thick  mist  of  tears.  Here  was 
the  real  thing  indeed — so  real  that  for  the  moment 
I  forgot  the  cause  that  had  given  me  so  poignant 
an  interest  in  an,  alas,  not  very  uncommon  little 
drama  of  unwise  love  and  black  despair !  It  was 
very  ill-spelt ;  the  Board  School  was  among  the 
enormous  number  of  the  unborns  whose  nativities 
we  have  since  witnessed.  The  writer  characterised 
her  Jim's  conduct  as  "  crule  "   and  upbraided  him 
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with  the  fact  that  she  had  always  been  "  trew  "  to 
him.  But  through  the  faulty  grammar  and  the 
wildly  phonetic  orthography  there  rang  such  a  shriek 
of  mad  passion,  revolt,  and  despair  as  made  me 
actually  wince  in  reading  it : 

"  Good-bye,  Jim.  I've  tried  to  live  without 
you — I've  tried  'ard,  that  I  'ave — but  I  cannot  ! 
Oh  God  !  Jim,  'ow  could  you  be  so  crule  to  me, 
and  me  that  loved  you  so  dear  ?  God  bless 
you,  Jim !  I  cannot  go  on  no  longer  without 
you.  I  'ave  tried ;  but  it  ain't  no  good !  Oh 
God  !   Jim,  'ow  could  you " 

That  death-cry  broke  off  unfinished,  and  I  sat 
with  the  paper  in  my  lap,  sobbing.  At  first  a  horrified 
remorse  at  having  sought  to  utiUse  another's  anguish — 
and  what  anguish  ! — to  give  life  to  the  dead  bones  of 
my  own  abortive  story  drove  out  all  other  feelings. 

I  do  not  know  for  how  long  this  mood  held  me. 
It  seemed,  in  retrospect,  a  great  while ;  but 
probably,  in  reality,  covered  only  a  few  minutes. 
Then  the  subject  which  had  absorbed  me  night  and 
day  for  weeks  past,  and  had  become  the  breath  of 
my  nostrils,  resumed  its  sway.  How  had  I  dared 
to  think  that  I  could,  in  my  blank  ignorance  of  the 
universal  master's  workings,  give  any  representa- 
tion of  his  action  on  human  souls  that  would  have 
the  faintest  likeness  to  reality  ?  I  ran  over  in 
memory  passages  in  the  miserable  travesty  which 
I  had  had  the  presumption  to  christen  by  the 
mighty  name  of  Love.  I  repeated  inwardly  those 
which  had  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  true  ring  about  them — one  in  especial, 
that  had  given  me  the  most  satisfaction,  and  which 
I  had  re-read  with  a  tingling  sense  that,  if  I  had 
not  experience,  I  had,  in  lieu  of   it,  something  not 
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unlike  divination  !  How  I  had  seemed  to  become 
in  very  truth  my  Eleonora  when  she  penned,  through 
acrid  tears,  that  appeal  to  Fulke  in  one  of  the  many 
crises  of  their  destiny — an  appeal  which  sent  my 
own  blood  pulsing  and  racing !  Surely  that  was 
a  fine  letter — fine  in  its  outspokenness,  in  its  daring 
— it  was  daring  ;  above  all,  in  its  absolute  truth  ! 

It  recurred  to  me  now,  and  with  how  changed  a 
sound  !  What  a  miserable,  artificial,  flat  performance, 
with  its  pumped-up  passion  and  the  dead  coldness 
that  permeated  its  vamped-up  heat  !  What  a  dull 
lie  when  set  beside  the  poor  still-room  maid's  "  Oh, 
God !  Jim,  'ow  could  you  ?  "  There  was  Truth 
indeed  in  her  awful  naked  terror,  free  from  the  tinselly 
trappings  in  which  I  had  tried  to  deck  her  ! 

The  contrast  was  unbearable.  I  threw  down  the 
little  vulgar  journal  that  had  done  me  a  service  of 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  for  ever  unaware,  and  sped 
up  to  my  bedroom. 

Girls  in  those  days  were  very  apt  to  be  doubled 
up  together  in  the  same  chamber,  and  not  seldom  in 
the  same  bed  ;  but  I  was  blessed  with  a  Uttle  sanctuary 
of  my  own,  into  which  I  had  of  late  discouraged 
intrusion  as  much  as  I  could.  It  is  true  that,  as  I 
only  wrote  at  uncanny  hours  of  late  night  and  earliest 
morning,  there  was  not  much  fear  of  my  being  detected  ; 
but  sometimes  the  sight  of  my  shortening  candles 
alarmed  me.  However,  the  summer  nights  were 
blessedly  brief,  and  I  had  privately  bought  myself  a 
pound,  so  I  hoped  that  danger  through  their  betrayal 
of  me  was  averted. 

In  a  moment  I  had  pulled  out  the  receptacle  to 
which  my  treasure  had  been  confided.  It  was  not 
the  drawer  where  I  had  first  deposited  it,  under 
my  modest  chemises,  as  its  fast-growing  bulk  made 
it  difficult  to  hide,  and  there  was  no  security  against 
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its  being  prematurely  perused  by  my  maid,  whom  I 
shrank  from  enkindUng  by  its  ardours.  Mamma, 
I  was  sure,  would  think  it  a  dangerous  substitute 
for  the  Leis  re  H  urs  and  Sunday  at  Homes  upon  which 
Morris's  young  mind  had  hitherto  been  fed.  Now 
Love  had  a  home  of  its  own  in  an  old  play-box,  which 
I  had  cleared  of  Sophy's  childhoods  Noah's  Arks 
and  bricks,  and  where  no  one  would  suspect  anything 
so  explosive  of  lurking.  I  felt  quite  safe  about  it, 
even  though  the  box  that  contained  it  was  lockless. 
On  the  present  occasion  I  was  down  on  my  knees 
in  an  instant ;  the  lid  was  raised,  the  manuscript 
extracted,  and,  seated  on  my  haunches,  I  turned  the 
leaves  in  a  fury  of  haste  till  I  found  the  passage  which 
had  seemed  to  me,  only  a  few  hours  ago,  to  have 
almost  given  me  a  lift  into  the  higher  air  where  the 
great  ones  sang  and  spoke  and  burnt. 

Eleonora's  letter  !  I  knew  it  by  heart,  yet  I  read 
it  over  word  by  word  again.  The  still-room  maid's 
death-cry  had  taken  me  two  minutes  to  master. 
Eleonora's  hysterical  outcry  took  me  ten !  How 
far  too  long  it  was !  And,  oh,  what  poor  stuff ! 
How  pretentious  !  How  machine-made  !  (By-the-by, 
we  had  not  that  phrase  then !)  What  cold  fire ! 
What  flat  heroics !  How  it  dragged,  with  all  its 
violence  !  What  strong  words — papa  and  mamma 
would  think  some  of  them  almost  indecent — and  yet 
what  a  wretchedly  weak  effect  they  produced  !  I  had 
meant  them  to  have  a  burning,  flaying,  and  scathing 
life ;  and,  lo !  they  were  dead,  dead,  dead — as  dead  as 
— a  fitting  comparison  failed  me,  and  I  descended  into 
bathos — as  dead  as  mutton !  I  vaguely  recalled 
that  yesterday  Morris,  in  a  narrative  mood,  had 
said  that  someone  or  something  was  "  as  dead  as 
mutton,"  and  the  vulgar  phrase  came  uncouthly 
to  my  aid  in  my  hour  of  need.     Nothing  that  I  could 
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do  would  have  power  to  galvanise  that  corpse  into 
life.  For  a  good  while  I  contemplated  it  ;  then  I 
rose  from  my  squatting  posture,  and  seeking,  and 
finding,  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  I  severed  the  thread 
with  which  the  pages  of  each  chapter  were  primitively 
tied  together,  and,  separating  those  which  contained 
my  heroine's  pseudo-fiery  billet,  lacking  a  fire,  tore 
them  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and,  gathering  them 
in  my  lap,  tossed  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

There  was  a  sort  of  wretched  relief  in  feeling  that 
the  proofs  of  my  ineptitude,  of  my  utter  incompetency 
for  the  work  I  had  undertaken,  no  longer  existed. 

Should  I  go  further  ?  Should  I  complete  my 
murderous  sacrifice  ?  I  looked  at  the  pile  of  manuscript 
with  a  desperate  resolution  steeling  my  nerves  to 
the  accomphshment  of  the  sacrifice.  Should  I  tear 
up  not  only  one  part  of  a  chapter,  but  the  whole 
completed  twelve?  I  had  finished  to  the  last  comma, 
the  last  italics  ;  there  were  a  great  number  of  the 
latter — a  round  dozen.  I  gave  a  groan,  and  stretched 
out  my  hand.  I  would  tear  them  all  up  !  They  were 
unfit  to  live,  and,  though  it  would  rend  my  very  being  to 
part  with  them,  they  should  go — join  their  fellow  in 
the  ignoble  sepulchre  of  the  waste-paper  basket ! 

I  had  as  I  said,  stretched  out  my  hand  to  slay, 
when  a  humiliatingly  prosaic  thought  arrested  me. 
What  should  I  do  with  the  dead  bodies  ?  Even  if — 
as  seemed  unlikely — the  waste-paper  tomb  could 
contain  them,  would  not  its  brimming  condition 
betray  me  to  the  housemaid  ?  I  paused,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  distant  gong  from  below  boomed 
out  its  summons  to  luncheon.  Papa  made  rather 
a  point  of  our  being  punctual,  so  I  hurriedly  thrust 
back  the  threatened  sheets  into  their  hiding-place, 
and  Love,  mauled  and  menaced,  yet  survived  for 
the  delight  and  edification  of  future  generations. 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 

I  WAS  SO  little  late  that  father  did  not  even  look  up 
from  the  ducklings  he  was  carving  to  cast  a  reproving 
glance  at  me.  Though  the  diner  Russe  was  already 
making  its  way  in  Society,  yet  in  many  houses 
the  accomphshment  of  carving  was  still  practised 
by  the  head  of  the  house  ;  and  as  I  sat  down  at  the 
table  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
two  large,  noble,  juicy  birds  before  me,  instead  of 
having  a  wing  brought  me  from  a  distant  sideboard. 
They  were  balanced  at  mamma's  end  by  a  delicate 
leg  of  lamb,  which  she  was  manipulating  with  as  much 
nicety  as  papa  displayed  in  his  more  difficult  task. 
We  were  all  proud  of  papa's  carving,  and  I  remember 
that  the  dismembering  of  a  hare  was  his  masterpiece. 

The  unbidden  tears  rise  to  my  eyes  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  fat  breasts  of  those  Aylesbury  ducks  across 
the  desert  of  the  late  lean  years.  Then  they  were 
commonplaces  of  daily  life,  and  did  not  even  provoke 
an  admiring  ejaculation,  any  more  than  did  their 
handmaids,  the  exquisite  marrowfat  peas  in  their 
tender  juvenility  ! 

But  what  were  Aylesburys  or  marrowfats  to  me, 
who  took  up  my  knife  and  fork  in  a  mood  scarcely 
less  tragic  than  if  the  harmless  blade  I  wielded  had 
been  used  in  the  murder  of  my  hapless  literary  off- 
spring. Not  yet  had  I  begun  to  find  assuagement 
for  my  grief  in  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  the 
destruction  had  only  been  partial,  and  that  the  luncheon 
gong  had  saved  the  major  part  of  my  achievement 
— unworthy  agent  of  such  a  rescue  as  it  was  !  But, 
for  the  moment,  I  felt  nothing  except  the  impulse 
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to  hide  my  blank  despair  from  the  eyes  of  my  kin. 
I  ate  my  duck,  because  I  knew  that  I  should  be  noticed 
if  I  did  not.  I  followed  it  up  with  gooseberry  tartlets 
(two)  for  the  same  reason,  which  also  impelled  me 
to  swallow  a  large  plateful  of  strawberries  and  cream. 
I  recall  that  the  strawberries  were  British  Queens  ; 
and  well  they  deserved  the  name. 

Mamma  had  looked  at  me  with  a  touch  of  solicitude 
when  I  first  took  my  place,  but,  seeing  me  apparently 
eating  with  my  usual  appetite,  resumed  her  placid 
chat  with  a  chance  guest.  I  think  he  was  a  semi- 
sporting  parson,  and  a  friend  of  Ambrose's  who 
had  ridden  over  from  a  neighbouring  parish  for  an 
afternoon's  trout  fishing  in  our  brook.  He  was,  as 
we  were,  middle  Low  Church,  and  was  talking  to 
mamma  about  the  Exeter  Hall  May  Meetings,  with 
which  he  had  managed  to  combine  a  look-in  at  Tatter- 
sail's  during  a  recent  visit  to  London.  I  remember 
that  he  ate  a  great  deal,  and  I  hope,  for  his  sake, 
that  his  food  did  not  choke  him  as  nearly  as  mine 
did  me  !  But  why  should  it  ?  He  had  not  murdered 
his  favourite  child  before  beginning  his  ample  portion 
of  duckling !  The  talk  buzzed  round  me,  but  I 
did  not  join  in  or  even  hear  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  fact  about  Exeter  Hall  and  Tattersall's — 
uncommon  as  was  the  conjunction  of  the  two  names — 
reached  my  inattentive  ears  or  throbbing  brain. 

When  the  repast  was  ended,  and  the  party  split 
up  and  went  its  several  ways,  I  drifted  aimlessly 
into  the  morning-room,  whither  mamma,  her  good- 
sized  lace  cap,  and  her  small  chatelaine  had  pre- 
ceded me.  My  first  impulse  had  been  to  flee  from 
human  ken,  and  hide  my  misery  in  the  only  spot 
where  I  was  tolerably  safe  from  pursuit  or  inquiry 
— my  bedroom  ;  but  thence  the  waste-paper  basket 
waved   me  !     This  is  a  bold  figure,  but  in  truth  I 
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knew  that  I  could  never  face  its  contents — though 
rent  into  such  tiny  fragments — without  a  cold  shudder. 
And  I  supposed — for  the  subject  had  never  before 
occupied  my  mind — that  not  ere  to-morrow  morn 
would  a  merciful  housemaid  remove  the  incubus 
from  my  sight !  So,  as  I  said,  I  drifted  into  the 
morning-room,  and  in  a  moment  saw  that  the  Loam- 
shire  C  our  ant  still  lay  where  I  had  left  it.     "  Tragedy 

at Abbey."     I  could  read  the  Head-lines — how 

small  and  insignificant,  how  comparatively  little 
used  they  were  in  the  late  fifties  ! — from  where  I 
stood,  irresolute,  near  the  door.  Some  magnet  seemed 
to  draw  me  towards  it,  and,  forgetting  mamma's 
presence,  I  walked  to  the  table  and  took  it  up.  I 
had  not  read  the  first  line  before  I  was  aware  that 
my  mother  was  beside  me. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  she  was  saying — mamma 
was  always  so  civil,  even  to  her  children  ! — "  I  think 
I  had  rather  that  you  didn't  look  at  the  Courant 
this  week.  There  isn't  much  in  it,  except  that  sad 
story  at  the  Abbey,  and  there  are  details  in  that  which 
are  not  quite  fit  for  you  !  " 

I  dropped  the  paper  instantly,  for  scarcely  ever 
did  we  dispute  mamma's  gentle  fiats  ;  yet  on  this 
occasion,  though  I  felt  myself  growing  scarlet,  I 
uttered  a  stammering  protest. 

"  I — I  saw  Harriet  reading  it  !  " 

My  parent  looked  shghtly  surprised  at  what  was 
a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  usually 
a  very  docile  daughter  ;  but  she  answered,  with  her 
habitual  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  : 

"  Harriet  is  three  years  older  than  you,  and,  as 
Ambrose's  wife,  she  will  be  obliged  to  deal  with  many 
painful  subjects  that  are  not  fit  for  a  young  girl  to 
know  anything  about." 

The  scarlet  rose  to  my  hair  roots.     I  was  a  young 
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girl ;  but  what  was  there  that  /  did  not  know  about  ? 
I  was  not  really  so  omniscient  in  evil  as  I  supposed, 
and  should  have  come  out  but  poorly  in  an  examina- 
tion that  dealt  with  subjects  which  colloquially  engage 
the  mixed  youth  of  to-day  ;  but  in  comparison  with 
mamma's  idea  of  me,  what  a  Behemoth  of  iniquity 
I  now  seemed,  and  was  !  How  unsuspecting  she  was 
as  she  laid  her  hand — beautiful,  though  unacquainted 
with  manicure — upon  my  gingham  shoulder,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  low- voiced  feeling  : 

"  I  wish  that  you  could  have  been  kept  from  all 
knowledge  of  this  terrible  tragedy,  as  I  fear  that  it 
has  upset  you  very  much.  I  know  what  a  kind 
heart  you  have,  dear,  and  I  love  you  all  the  better 
for  it.  But  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  for  her 
now,  poor  soul.  We  can  only  leave  her  in  the  hands 
of  her  Heavenly  Father." 

Mamma  lowered  her  voice  a  little  as  she  spoke. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school  which  was  in 
the  habit  of  introducing  the  Deity  freely  into  its 
conversation  ;  but  she  had  none  of  the  "  Hail,  fellow  ! 
well-metness "  which  often  defaced  that  school's 
allusions  to  its  Maker. 

I  made  no  answer,  except  a  further  lowering  of 
my  already  abased  head.  I  felt  the  extreme  mean- 
ness of  accepting  without  protest  my  mother's  hand- 
some explanation  of  my  otherwise  inexpHcable  gloom. 
But  what  other  course  could  I  pursue  ? 

The  days  that  followed  must  have  brought  a  con- 
tinuous sense  of  puzzledom  with  regard  to  me  to 
my  family.  I  saw  them  glancing  at  me  now  and 
then,  as  if  they  would  like  to  ask  me  why  on  earth 
I  had  suddenly  become  such  a  "  wet  blanket."  But 
we  were  not  encouraged  to  criticise  each  other  un- 
favourably, and  Sophy — as  a  concession,  I  suppose, 
to  her  immaturity  in  years — possessed  a  monopoly 
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of  allusions  to  reddened  noses  or  unbecoming  Gari- 
baldis. The  latter  hideous  precursors  of  blouses 
were  only  just  born.  They  had  a  dreadful  habit 
of  riding  up  at  the  back,  and  giving  the  wearer  a 
humpbacked  look.  It  was  only  the  high  enthusiasm 
that  we  all  then  felt  for  the  Italian  patriot  that  could 
have  made  them  endurable. 

I  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  curiosity  I  was 
exciting — a  slightly  distressed  one  on  the  part  of 
my  mother,  and  a  shghtly  irritated  one  in  the  case  of 
my  sisters.  Papa  only  remained  blessedly  unaware 
of  any  change  in  the  mental  or  physical  state  of 
his  second  daughter.  If  my  drooping  spirits  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice  he  would  have  unhesita- 
tingly prescribed  for  me  a  dose  of  "  Dr.  Gregory's 
Stomachic  Powder  " — a  terrible  hygienic  engine  which 
had  played  upon  us  unrelentingly  since  our  earliest 
infancy.  But  as  mamma  never  told  him  anything 
that  could  possibly  annoy  him,  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  as  his  own  perceptions  were 
not  specially  fine,  he  remained,  happily  for  me,  in 
the  dark. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

For  a  whole  week  I  never  took  my  manuscript  from 
its  hiding-place.  Out  of  the  waste-paper  basket 
the  poor  remnants  of  Eleonora's  letter  were  borne 
away,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  re- write  it.  Why 
should  I,  since  such  an  attempt  was  foredoomed  to 
failure  ?  It  was  clear — clear  as  the  light  of  the 
fresh  summer  dawn  that  Ut  me  sitting  in  wakeful 
idleness  beside  the  window  which  I  had  just  opened 
(to  have  it  open  through  the  night  would  have  been 
thought  in  the  fifties  almost  suicidal)  that  without 
personal  experience  I  could  do  nothing.  And  how, 
in  the  name  of  heaven  or  hell,  could  I  obtain  such  ? 
I  passed  the  whole  of  my  mascuhne  acquaintance 
in  despairing  review  before  my  mind's  eye.  ^^'hich 
of  them  could,  by  any  possibihty,  be  capable  of  in- 
spiring in  me  that  overwhelming  headlong  passion 
which  I  yet  felt  myself  so  able  and  ready  to  feel, 
and  without  experiencing  which  I  knew  that  I  should 
die  having  missed  the  point  of  life  ?  One  by  one 
they  were  scanned,  weighed,  and  contemptuously 
dismissed.  Poor  young  men !  How  httle  they 
guessed  what  was  demanded  of  them  by  the  nicely- 
behaved  httle  girl  who  shot  off  arrows  in  their  com- 
pany at  archery  meetings,  scored  for  them  at  cricket 
matches,  and  danced  polkas  and  galops  with  them  at 
hunt  balls  ?  Had  they  guessed  it,  how  much  redder 
than  their  coats  would  their  healthy  country  faces 
have  turned  ! 

How  very  unhke  Fulke  they  were — or  rather  how 
very  unhke  what  Fulke  was  meant  to  be !  For 
somehow,  despite  all  the  powerful  adjectives  I  had 
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heaped  upon  him,  and  that  he  himself  was  in  the 
habit  of  employing,  he  did  not  ring  true.  Yet,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  I  returned  to  him  and  to  his 
rather  less  unreal  Eleonora,  as  the  morpho-maniac 
to  his  drug,  or  the  drunkard  to  his  dram.  They  were 
ghastly  failures,  yet  I  could  not  live  without  them  ! 
My  life  seemed  absolutely  empty  in  the  absence  of 
what  had  become  its  sole  absorption.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  re-write  Eleonora's  letter.  Where  it 
had  been  I  left  a  yawning  gap  in  the  manuscript. 
There  were  other  lacunae,  where  my  pen  had  failed 
to  rise  to  the  portrayal  of  Fulke's  highest  frenzies. 
They,  too,  must  stand  over,  but  till  when  ? 

Hitherto  the  gaps  had  been  wholly  Fulke's.  Until 
now  I  had  felt  myself  not  quite  incompetent  to  the 
handling  of  my  heroine.  I  thought  that  I  knew 
exactly  how  Eleonora  felt  when,  with  soul  and  body 
rent  in  twain,  she  finally  decided  to  "  throw  her  cap 
over  the  mill."  With  pulses  throbbing  to  bursting 
at  still  midnight,  and  real  tears  rolling  down  my 
plump  cheeks  at  chilly  dawns,  I  realised  that,  given 
her  opportunities,  I  could  emulate  her.  Fulke's 
emotions  were,  and,  alas,  for  the  present  must  remain, 
guesswork.  How  could  I  tell  what  went  on  under 
a  coat  and  waistcoat  when  the  heart  that  beat  beneath 
them  was  performing  such  prodigious  gymnastics  ? 
I  had  done  my  best  for  him,  heaven  knows.  In  the 
way  of  virility  he  had  already  broken  the  kitclien 
poker  with  his  biceps  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion 
he  had  travelled  back  from  a  vague  Asian  region, 
where  he  had  been  working  off  some  of  his  superfluous 
agony  upon  the  biggest  game  in  pestilential  jungles, 
merely  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  back  of  his  lady's 
chignon  as,  in  company  with  her  husband — I  blush 
to  say  that  Eleonora  possessed  an  excellent  one — 
she  stepped  into  her  brougham  at  a  London  terminus. 
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Yet  I  could  not  feel,  as  I  re-read  his  exploits,  that 
Fulke  cared  a  straw  about  Eleonora,  or  indeed  thai: 
he  existed  at  all !  Nevertheless,  after  a  sennight 
of  idle  despair,  I  resumed  the  quill  pen — or  rather 
took  a  new  one,  since  several  had  already  fallen 
victims  to  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  my  inspiration. 
I  took  it  up  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  in  deep  dis- 
couragement. If  only  I  knew !  A  -  certain  com- 
mand of  words  I  possessed,  but  of  what  use  was  that 
gift  when  I  was  brought  up  short  at  every  second 
sentence  by  some  unplumbed  mystery,  the  key  to 
which  I  had  no  one  to  give  me,  nor,  apparently,  any 
prospect  of  ever  finding  that  longed-for  teacher  ? 

I  had  gone  downstairs  one  morning  in  deeper  dis- 
couragement than  usual,  and  found  a  topic  engaging 
my  family  over  their  bacon  and  eggs  which  gave  me 
a  momentary  distraction.  It  was  a  question  of  one 
of  the  dinner  parties  periodically  exchanged  between 
us  and  our  neighbours.  As  they  were  mostly  com- 
posed of  local  elements,  and  we  knew  exactly  whom 
we  should  meet  and  what  they  would  talk  about 
the  excitement  attending  them  was  not  high.  In  the 
case  of  the  one  in  question,  there  was  rather  more 
than  usual,  as  our  prospective  entertainers  were 
among  the  few,  within  range,  who  occasionally  had 
friends  down  from  London  to  lend  a  spice  to  their 
banquets.  To-day  there  was  held  out  the  definite 
hope  of  "  a  guest  of  the  evening  " — the  phrase  was 
not  then  born — a  guest  who  was  a  renowned  con- 
versationalist. I  had  known  of  the  engagement, 
but  it  had  not  held  any  interest  for  me.  There  was 
never  more  than  one  daughter  invited  to  these  prosaic 
feasts,  and  Harriet  and  I  took  turns  in  availing  our- 
selves of  them.  To-day  it  was  Harriet's  turn.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  she  had 
renounced    her    birthright,    not    because,    like    Miss 
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Bell  Black  in  Miss  Ferrier's  Inheritance,  she  thought 
it  indelicate  "  in  her  situation  "  to  appear  in  public, 
but  because  Ambrose  had  claimed  her  services  for 
the  dual  object  of  running  over  the  accounts  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  tying  for  him  some  flies  for  an 
impending  fishing   expedition. 

"  You  don't  mind,  do  you,  dear  ?  "  asked  mamma, 
with  a  touch  of  surprise  at  seeing  no  elation  come 
into  my  face  at  the  news  of  an  unlooked-for  play. 

I  answered  in  a  flat,  indifferent  voice  that  I  did 
not,  and  the  topic  dropped. 

It  recurred  to  me  once  or  twice  during  the  day 
in*  connection  with  a  very  hazy  hope  that  possibly 
— only  barely  possibly,  but  still  possibly — the  un- 
expected engagement  thus  sprung  upon  me  might  prove 
to  be  the  opening  into  life  for  which  I  was  so  hungrily 
seeking.  It  was  certain  that  at  the  Drydens'  dinners 
there  was  nearly  always  some  personality  new  to 
the  countryside — a  personality  with  a  label  attached 
to  it.  Almost  always  it  was  a  man,  women  at  that 
date  not  having  attained  their  present  undisputed 
prominence — a  man  who  had  either  been  or  done, 
or  was  being  or  doing,  something.  Occasionally  it 
was  an  author.  An  author !  Why  might  not  it  be 
the  author  of  Guy  Livingstone  ?  What  a  dizzying 
thought  that,  in  a  few  hours,  I  might  be  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  very  hps  of  the  creator  of  Guy 
and  Flora  ! 

The  idea  supported  me  through  the  ten  miles  of  our 
drive  that  evening.  They  were  a  very  long  ten, 
as  the  road  was  hilly,  and  mamma  had  a  chronic 
fear  of  the  horses  being  overdriven.  It  was  a  most 
unnecessary  one  in  the  case  of  the  pair  of  large  strong 
bays  that  drew  our  double  brougham.  Papa  had 
as  chronic  a  dread  of  being  late  for  any  engagement. 
So  the  result  of  the  apprehensions  of  both  my  parents 
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was  that  at  half-past  five  on  a  blazing  afternoon  in 
early  June  I  was  stepping,  low-necked  and  wreathed, 
into  the  roomy  vehicle  that  was  to  convey  us  to  the 
seven  o'clock  dinner  at  our  distant  bourne.  One 
window  was  drawn  up,  as  my  dear  mother  was  always 
afraid  of  draughts — though,  I  think,  more  for  us  than 
for  herself — and  the  sun  burnt  ferociously  through 
the  lowered  red  silk  blind  of  the  other.  None  of  us 
uttered  any  complaint.  It  was  all  in  the  day's  work, 
and  such  discomforts  must  be  the  natural  concomitants 
of  dining  out  on  a  fine  summer  evening. 

I  sat  as  nearly  as  I  could  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
seat,  so  that  the  parental  legs  might  have  the  amplest 
scope  for  expansion,  and  there  was  not  much  of  what 
could  be  called  conversation.  When  papa  had  in- 
quired whether  mamma  knew  what  kind  of  luminary 
was  the  one  that  was  expected  to  shine  upon  us,  and 
she  had  replied  that  she  "  hadn't  the  slightest  idea, 
but  that  he  was  sure  to  be  pleasant  " — mamma  was 
always  an  optimist — we  lapsed  into  a  sultry  silence. 

I  can  see  my  parents  now  :  mamma  in  her  lilac 
silk  dress,  her  cap  of  ceremony  discreetly  festive 
with  fine  lace  and  pansies,  her  two-buttoned  white 
kid  gloves,  fanning  herself  with  a  small  ivory-sticked 
fan ;  and  papa  with  his  good-humoured,  aquiline 
face,  his  slightly-greying  side  whiskers,  and  his  look 
of  almost  incredible  British  cleanness. 


CHAPTER  TEN 

"  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Ankey !  "  proclaimed  the 
Dryden's  butler,  announcing  us  without  out  aspirate, 
and  showing  us,  through  the  open  drawing-room  door, 
that  we  were  the  first  arrivals.  We  always  were, 
and  I  have  several  times  known  our  advent  precede 
our  hostess  ! 

Our  inveterate  earliness  had  on  this  occasion  an 
advantage.  It  enabled  Mrs.  Dryden  to  explain  to 
us,  with  many  expressions  of  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment, that  at  the  last  moment  a  telegram — we  did 
not  call  them  "  wires  "  in  those  days — had  arrived 
from  the  expected  "  lion "  to  announce  his  un- 
looked-for detention  in  London,  and  consequent 
inability  to  shine  at  a  Loamshire  dinner-party. 
With  a  somewhat  flustered  annoyance  our  hostess 
descanted  to  my  mother  upon  the  inconveniences 
consequent  upon  this  change — the  altered  coupUng 
of  the  guests,  rearranged  dinner-table,  etc. 

I  listened  with  calm,  since  it  was  most  unlikely 
that  I  should  have  gained  any  enlightenment  upon 
the  one  and  only  subject  that  mattered  to  me  from 
the  lips  of  an  elderly  Q.C. — it  seemed  that  he  was 
a  Q.C.  at  the  Parliamentary  Ear,  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
narrator  of  legal  anecdotes.  Peace  to  his  ashes ! 
How  little  difference  his  absence  would  make  to 
me  ! 

In  this,  however,  I  soon  found,  that  I  was  mis- 
taken. Turning  from  mamma  to  me,  and  with 
many  apologies  and  expressions  of  regret  for  such 
a  contretemps,  the    ruffled    lady  explained    that    as 
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she  had,  owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  the  catas- 
trophe happened  been  unable  to  procure  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  absentee,  I,  the  lady  of  fewest  years 
and  least  consequence  in  the  party,  must  needs  make 
my  entry  into  the  dining-room  alone.  I  bore  the 
communication  of  the  news  very  respectably.  We 
had  always  been  brought  up  in  the  creed  embodied 
in  the  old  law  "  Manners  make  the  man  ;  the  want 
of  them  the  fellow."  But  I  found  my  subse- 
quent unescorted  pilgrimage  into  the  dining-room, 
at  the  tail  of  half  a  score  of  couples,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  half  a  dozen  footmen,  rather  an  ordeal. 

It  did  not  take  long,  however,  to  land  me  at  my 
"  starvation  corner  "  of  the  long  table ;  and  thence 
I  presently  surveyed  the  gathering,  and  weighed 
my  own  chances  of  entertainment  for  the  evening. 
They  did  not  at  first  seem  large.  It  was  true  that, 
faithful  to  their  traditions,  the  Drydens  had  drawn 
upon  other  sources  than  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood to  furnish  their  board  with  guests.  There 
were  several  unknown  faces  among  them — several 
persons  whose  aspect  I  qualified  to  myself  diSLondGuy, 
Of  my  two  immediate  neighbours  I  at  first  saw 
nothing  but  a  black-cloth  shoulder  apiece,  nor  drew 
any  profit  from  their  nearness  beyond  overhearing 
their  respective  conversational  openings,  and  even 
these  got  mixed. 

We  were  half-way  through  our  first  entree — there 
were  three  consecutive  ones  and  they  helped  to  make 
the  dinners  of  those  days  wearisomely  drawn-out — 
before  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  I  should  receive 
any  attentions  through  the  long  hour  and  a  quarter 
ahead  of  me,  beyond  those  of  the  menservants  at 
my  elbow,  nor  have  any  need  for  my  conversational 
powers  except  to  pronounce  an  endless  series  of 
"  No,  thank  you's  "  to  as  endless  a  series  of  "  plats." 
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I  had  been  gently  admonished  by  mamma  on  my 
entrance  into  Society,  never  to  exceed  one  glass  of 
champagne.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  exhortation, 
I  verily  believe  that  I  might  have  been  tempted 
in  my  forlornness,  to  drown  my  sorrows  in  the  bowl. 

Help  came  at  last.  I  saw  a  movement  as  of  par- 
tially turning  towards  me  in  the  left-hand  shoulder, 
a  couple  of  eyes  regarding  me  with  an  amicable  and, 
I  fancied,  somewhat  commiserating  expression,  and 
lips  that  were  evidently  about  to  frame  a  remark. 
It  was  non-commital  when  it  came  ;  but  "  hungry 
dogs  eat  dirty  pudding,"  and,  though  it  was  only 
a  comment  on  the  weather  I  was  very  thankful  to 
get  it. 

"  It  has  been  a  grilling  day,  hasn't  it  ?  "  The 
voice  and  intonation  were  agreeable,  teeth  and  eyes 
good  ;  but  one  glance  told  me  that  as  to  physique, 
he  could  give  me  no  hints  for  Fulke.  The  kitchen 
poker  would  run  no  danger  from  his  biceps.  He 
was  tolerably  young — in  the  very  early  thirties, 
probably — and  whatever  he  might  be,  his  clothes 
were  certainly  not  local. 

I  acquiesced.  "  Yes,  very  griUing."  My  tone 
was  polite,  and  gave,  I  hoped,  the  impression  that, 
after  such  an  original  opening,  I  was  willing  to  hear 
more.  Willing,  but  not  eager !  Without  some 
amenity  upon  my  part,  my  neighbour  would 
almost  certainly  restore  his  attentions  to  their  right- 
ful owner.  Not  eager,  because  mamma  had  always 
inculcated  in  us  a  slight  distance  in  manner  in  the 
case  of  a  new  mascuhne  acquaintance.  So  I  said, 
"  Yes,  very  grilling  "  and  smiled. 

The  smile  I  think,  helped  me.  His  first  observa- 
tion had  been  the  result  of  humanity,  the  second  of 
a  faintly  awakened  interest.  I  was  not  by  any 
means  a  beauty ;  but  I  suppose,  as  I  look  down  on 
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myself  from  the  immense  altitude  of  my  eighty  years, 
that  I  had  a  good  working  prepossessingness.  My 
charms  were  of  the  partridge  type,  and,  would  have 
been  much  at  a  discount  now.  A  good  decoUetage,  a 
total  absence  of  angles,  and  a  fair,  fine  skin  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  someone  had  once  said  that  I  was 
"  jolie  a  croquer."  This  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 
The  immense  majority  of  my  fellow  creatures  could 
look  at  me  without  the  sUghtest  wish  to  eat  me. 
Anyhow,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  a  white  book 
musUn  frock,  with  a  veiled  pink  ribbon  running 
round  the  top  of  the  simple  body,  and  a  tall  wreath 
of  frosted  pink  flowers,  which  had  lately  issued 
from  the  then  very  modish  shop  of  Messrs.  Foster 
in  Wigmore  Street,  I  did  very  tolerably,  though, 
to  the  regret  of  my  well-wishers,  the  slope  of  my 
shoulders  was  much  less  Hke  that  of  a  bottle  of  Veuve 
Clicquet  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 

"  Do  you  like  hot  weather  ?  " 

"  That  depends  !  "  I  replied  cautiously.  Though 
there  was  certainly  nothing  that  evidenced  intelli- 
gence in  his  conversation  so  far,  he  looked  as  if 
there  might  be  some  ideas  behind  the  rather  acute 
thin  face,  framed  by  its  inevitable  setting  of  whiskers  ; 
so  I  added,  still  smiling,  though  with  a  discreet  restraint 
that  did  credit  to  my  upbringing,  "  I  hke  it  as  people 
who  don't  care  for  dogs  say  about  them — I  hke  it 
in  its  right  place." 

"  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  do  you  call 
its  right  place  ?  "  There  was  a  faint  indication  of 
awakening  interest — due,  probably,  more  to  my  pink 
face  and  the  pretty  small  teeth  (alas,  where  are  they 
now  ?)  revealed  by  my  smile  than  to  my  not  very 
brilliant  illustration — in  his  tone. 

In  our  total  ignorance  of  each  other,  we  were  feeling 
our  way.     I  was  not  at  all  shy,  and  the  perception 
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that  my  neighbour's  owner  had  reheved  him  of 
responsibility  by  turning  to  her  other  neighbour 
gave  me  the  confidence  born  of  having,  for  a  while 
at  least,  a  clear  stage  on  which  to  display  my  powers 
of  making  myself  agreeable.  Not  that  that  was  by 
any  means  my  first  object. 

As  I  prepared  to  answer  the  stranger's  banal  query, 
my  usual  obsession  laid  hold  of  me.  UnHke  as  in 
every  respect  he  was  outwardly  to  the  abnormal 
creation — half  troubadour,  half  prize-fighter,  and  wholly 
monstrosity — of  my  brain,  he  might  yet,  if  I  could, 
without  indelicacy,  get  upon  the  subject  with  him, 
give  me  some  hints  as  to  the  masculine  point  of  view 
regarding  it.     So  I  replied  subtly  : 

"  I  like  it  when  I  am  lying  on  the  grass  by  a  running 
brook  towards  evening,  when  the  trout  are  rising, 
and  I  have  a  favourite  book  to  dip  into  now  and  then 
in  my  hand." 

The  horizon  was  clearing. 

"  You  like  books  ?  " 

The  awakening  interest  was  undoubted  now. 
We  were  going  to  get  on. 

"  Passionately !  "  I  answered  with  unnecessary 
emphasis. 


CHAPTER    ELEVEN 

The  bases  on  which  friendships  may  be,  and  are, 
built  are  many  and  various.  A  common  dishke  for 
a  third  person  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best.  A  lasting 
liking  has  often  been  erected  upon  an  identical,  or 
at  least  similar,  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Even  the 
possession  of  palates  titillated  by  the  same  kinds 
of  food  has  done  good  service  in  the  same  line ;  and 
I  once  knew  a  couple  who  loved  each  other  through 
life  because  at  their  first  meeting  each  had  confessed 
to  a  passion  for  toasted  cheese  !  Books,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  common  fondness  or  a  shared  dislike 
for  the  same  passages,  characters,  and  opinions  in 
them,  are,  however,  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all 
engines  for  drawing  stranger  hearts  together. 

"So  do  I,"  acquiesced  my  neighbour ;  but  he 
qualified  the  assent :  "  but  not  passionately.  I 
never  do  anything  passionately.     It  doesn't  pay  !  " 

Here  was  a  throw-back.  If  he  never  did  anything 
passionately,  how  could  he  be  of  any  use  to  me  ? 
What  help  could  he  give  me  in  my  ardent  struggle 
to  find  out  how  men  felt,  acted,  and  looked  when 
under  the  domination  of  the  passion  par  excellence  ? 
He  looked  so  cool  and  unemotional  behind  his  eyeglass 
that  I  turned  my  own  face  half  away  in  a  sort  of 
disgusted  disappointment,  of  which  my  good  manners 
made  me  fear  his  becoming  aware.  I  had  not  much 
of  a  profile  to  boast  of ;  but  I  suppose  he  found  it 
tolerable,  for  there  was — or  I  fancied  it — some  tinge 
of  a  wish  to  propitiate  in  his  next  words. 

"  I  have  a  good  working  liking  for  them,  all  the 
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same.     Shall  we  begin  to  compare  notes  as  to  our 
favourites  ?  " 

At  this  I  once  more  turned  the  full  view  of  my 
frosted  wreath  and  round  rosy  face  upon  my  inter- 
locutor. Like  the  rest  of  us,  I  was  not  of  a  rancorous 
nature,  and  I  could  not  afford,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  fall  out  even  with  the  utterer  of  so  pestilent 
a  sentiment  as  that  to  which  he  had  just  given 
utterance.  ^^ 

"I   shall  be   very  glad,"    I   answered   politely,  uf^' ^ 
rather   more   stiffly   than   before.     "  I    suppose   that 
we  had  better  leave  out  the  poets  ?  " 

"  Why  should  we  leave  out  the  poets  ?  " 

"  Because,"  returned  I  gravely,  "  if  you  never  care 
for  anything  passionately,  you  cannot  care  much 
for  them  !  " 

I  could  not  tell  whether  my  logic  convinced  him, 
as  he  uttered  merely  a  slightly  interrogative  "  No  ?  " 
— adding  a  moment  later :  "Do  you  ever  stoop  to 
novels  ?  " 

There  was  some  heat  in  my  reply.  "  One  can 
scarcely  speak  of  '  stooping '  to  Clarissa,  or  Pamela, 
or  Jane  Eyre  !  " 

If  he  felt  any  surprise  at  the  strong  meat  upon  which 
the  minds  of  the  Loamshire  young  ladies  were  fed, 
he  showed  it  only  by  a  very  small  delay  in  rejoining: 
**  I  am  afraid  that  I  know  Clarissa  only  by  hearsay  ; 
her  seven  volumes  have  always  scared  me  away. 
But  Jane  Eyre !  No,  one  certainly  doesn't  think 
of  stooping  in  connection  with  Jane  Eyre  !  " 

This  was  better — a  distinct  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;   and  my  courage  rose. 

"  Isn't  it  astonishing,  considering  what  Charlotte 
Bronte's  Hfe  was,  that  she  should  have  been  able 
to  write  it  ?  " 

This   well-worn   reflection    had   not    been    uttered 
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so  many  million  times  at  the  epoch  of  which  I  write 
as  it  now  has,  the  details  of  the  immortal  Charlotte's 
existence  having  not  very  long  before  become  familiar 
to  the  world  ;  but  it  had  already  a  touch  of  platitude 
about  it,  which  accounted  for  my  hearer's  rather 
lifeless  assent : 

"  Yes,  very  astonishing  !  " 

"  When  she  drew  Rochester,  she  had  never  even 
met  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  No,  that  is  pretty  evident." 

I  had  too  little  acquaintance  with  my  companion 
to  be  sure  whether  what  sounded  like  a  faint  derision 
in  his  tone  really  existed  there  or  only  in  my  imagina- 
tion. Anyhow,  now  fairly  embarked,  I  was  not 
to  be  driven  from  my  course  by  so  slight  an  obstacle 

"  She  had  no  means  of  knowing — I  mean  personally 
— at  first-hand,  how  he  felt  when  under  the  influence 
of  so  overwhelming,  so  scorching  a  passion  as  that 
with  which  Jane  had  inspired  him  ?  " 

Did  my  hearer  not  perceive  that  I  had  asked  him 
a  question  ?  There  was  a  shght  pause  before  he 
answered,  during  which — if  such  a  thing  had  not 
been  out  of  the  question — I  should  have  thought 
that  he  was  strugghng  with  a  choking  laugh.  When 
he  did  speak,  his  answer  could  not  have  been  called 
satisfactory  : 

"  We  must  hope  not,  for  her  sake  !  " 

This  was  scarcely  the  spirit  in  which  I  could  have 
wished  the  topic  to  be  treated  ;  but  it  was,  at  least, 
a  gain  to  have  reached  and  be  fairly  embarked  upon 
it.  Yet  I  paused  a  moment  before  producing  my 
next  inquiry. 

"  Do  you  think — do  you  suppose  it  possible — I 
should  be  glad  of  your  opinion — that  it  is  possible 
to  describe  anything  of  which  the  writer  is  quite 
ignorant,  quite  without  experience  of  their  own,  but 
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about  which  he  or  she  feels  very,  very  strongly,  so 
as  to  make  it  real — intensely  real — to  their  readers  ?  " 

I  stopped,  awaiting  his  answer  with  the  deepest 
anxiety — an  anxiety  so  deep  that,  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  servant  who  was  offering  them  to  me, 
I  ignored  the  reform  cutlets  at  my  elbow.  My 
neighbour  pointed  out  this  omission  to  me  before 
responding.  He  was  certainly  not  laughing  now ; 
but  he  looked  a  Uttle  startled. 

"  Anything y  he  repeated.  "  Isn't  that  rather 
vague  ?  " 

Something  evasive  about  this  answer  might  have 
warned  me  that  the  ground  I  was  treading  was  growing 
boggy  ;  but  the  extremity  of  my  eagerness  not  to 
let  the  door  which  chance  seemed  to  have  opened 
for  me  slam  in  my  face  made  me  reckless  of  my 
footing. 

"  I  mean,"  I  said,  excitement  sweeping  away  all  the 
maiden  reticencies  that  should  have  tied  my  tongue, 
"  do  you  believe  that  a  woman — supposing  that  the 
writer  happened  to  be  one — could,  by  sheer  force 
of  imagination,  put  herself  so  much  in  the  place  of  a 
man  desperately,  recklessly,  overwhelmingly  in  love 
that  people  might  think — if  they  didn't  know,  if 
the  book  was  anonymous — that  she  was  one  ?  " 

He  had  taken  one  of  the  reform  cutlets  that  I  had 
scorned,  and  seemed,  strange  to  say,  interested  in 
it. 

'*  Of  course,  women  have  written  under  pseudonyms," 
he  said  without  hurry,  and  in  a  rather  mumbling 
voice,  "  but  they  have  usually  been  found  out." 

This  was  a  decided  douche,  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  it  drowned  my  eloquence  ;  but  only  for  a  minute 
or  two.  I  must  have  failed  to  make  myself  under- 
stood. Had  he  reahsed  the  profound  significance  of 
the  riddle  I  was  propounding  to  him,  he  could  not 
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have  shirked  it  by  answering  in  such  a  stupid,  Hfe- 
less  way. 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  it  would  make  it  much 
easier  for  her  if  she  had  someone  who  could  tell  her — 
someone  who  had  himself  had  that  sort  of  experience. 
But  perhaps,"  I  added  despondently,  "if  he  had, 
he  mightn't  wish  to  speak  of  it !  " 

I  think  that  there  must  have  been  more  of  appeal, 
more  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner  expression,  in  my 
eyes  than  I  was  aware  of,  though  I  was  not  slow  in 
perceiving  its  effect.  My  companion  was  regarding 
me  with  a  look  of  something  that  nearly  amounted 
to  terror. 

"  I  should  scarcely  suppose  that  he  would,"  he 
answered  hurriedly ;  and  for  the  rest  of  dinner  I  saw 
nothing  of  him  but  the  shoulder  which  had  at  first 
been  presented  to  me.  Oh  that  dinner  !  Would  it 
never  end  ?  I  sat  drowned  in  miserable  confusion 
and  shame  through  what  seemed  like  many  hours. 
What  had  I  done  ?  What  had  I  said  to  be  so  cruelly 
misunderstood  ?  It  came  over  me  in  a  burning  rush 
that  I  had  laid  myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  having 
behaved  with  unheard-of  indelicacy  !  He  to  whom 
I  had  appealed  for  information  on  a  subject  of  abstract 
interest  had  at  once  perceived  that  I  was  speaking  of 
myself,  and  had  believed  that  I  was  asking  him  for 
the  passion  I  was  so  anxious  to  describe.  And  how 
horrified  he  had  looked  !  Oh,  what  would  mamma 
say  if  she  knew — she  who  had  always  taught  us  to 
be  so  quietly  reticent  and  modest  ?  And  I  had  not 
been  modest ! 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

"  Well,"  commented  papa,  in  a  cheerful  after-dinner 
voice,  as  we  drove  away  through  the  Dryden  lodge- 
gates,  "I'm  glad  it  is  over — one  always  is — but  it 
was  not  bad,  and  we  did  uncommonly  well,  without 
the  '  lion  '  !  " 

Mamma's  voice,  cheerfuj  too,  but  with  a  more 
altruistic  touch  in  it,  came  across  to  me  on  my  back 
seat. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  were  not  much  amused. 
Char.  It  was  rather  an  old  party  for  you  ;  but  I\Irs. 
Dryden  told  me  that  she  had  put  you  next  a  very 
agreeable  young  man." 

I  ignored  the  slightly  interrogative  note  in  this 
remark,  and  mumbled  some  attempted  gratitude  for 
this  proof  of  my  hostess's  goodwill.  With  so  smart- 
ing a  knowledge  of  its  non-success,  this  was  not  easy. 

"  She  said  that  he  used  to  be  even  more  delightful 
than  he  now  is,  but  that  she  feared  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  embittered  by — by  something  very  painful, 
very  tragic,  that  had  happened  to  him  not  long  ago. 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  "  My  throat  felt  dry, 
and  I  had  not  much  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the 
voice  it  might  produce,  but  I  had  to  make  the  inquiry. 
Evidently  some  hideous  sort  of  light  was  about  to 
be  projected  on  my  catastrophe. 

"  It  was  a  love  affair — one  that,  it  seems,  went 
terribly  wrong.  It  was  one  I  am  afraid,  that  couldn't 
go  right  "  (thus  delicately,  and,  as  it  were,  at  a  bow- 
shot off,  did  my  mother,  according  to  her  wont, 
allude  to  the  fact  that  the  connection  hinted  at  was 
an  illegal  one  !  )  "  but  Mrs.  Dryden  feels  sure  that  it 
has  wrecked  his  Ufe." 
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"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  "  said  my  father  with  a 
snubbing  optimism.  "  There's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it !  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  I  talked  to  him  a  bit  after  dinner,  and  he 
seemed  all  right — not  at  all  a  bad  sort  of  chap.  By- 
the-by,  Char,  he  didn't  know  that  I  was  your  father, 
and  asked  me  who  you  were." 

I  heard  my  mother's  gentle  laugh.  "  What  a 
pity  that  you  enlightened  him,  as,  of  course,  you  did. 
We  might  have  heard  an  outside  opinion  of  our 
Char." 

There  was  such  a  happy  confidence  that  nothing 
but  good  could  by  any  possibility  be  reported  of  her 
little  innocent  daughter  that  I  added  one  more  to 
the  low  gasps  which  had  been  issuing  from  my  lips 
in  my  comer.  By  what  a  hair's-breadth  had  I  es- 
caped a  cataclysm  worse,  immeasurably  worse,  than 
that  which  had  already  overwhelmed  me  !  If  the 
stranger  had  repeated  my  conversation  to  papa,  what 
would  have  happened  ?  Imagination — the  imagina- 
tion that  I  was  always  invoking— threw  up  the  sponge, 
and  owned  itself  unable  to  grapple  with  such  a  con- 
tingency. But  even  though  a  merciful  Providence 
had  averted  this  worst  and  most  unspeakable  peril, 
what  had  really  happened  was,  in  all  conscience, 
bad  enough.  It  was  not  alone  the  want  of  decency — 
as  by  my  own  and  my  parents'  standard  I  judged 
it  to  have  been — of  my  conversation  that  had  shocked 
and  disgusted  a  perfect  stranger.  By  an  accident 
of  unparalleled  ill-luck  I  had,  in  my  unmaidenly 
prying,  hit  upon  the  man's  own  case,  probed  his 
bleeding  wound  with  the  clumsy  instrument  of  my 
own  surgery.  He  must  have  thought  that  I  knew 
his  story;  and,  with  incredible  bad  taste,  was  seeking 
to  thrust  myself  into  his  confidence. 

The  groan  that  I  could  not  repress  as  I  made  these 
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agreeable  reflections  must,  one  would  have  thought, 
have  reached  my  companions'  ears  ;  but,  apparently, 
the  brougham's  wheels  must  have  made  more  noise 
than,  in  their  smooth  running,  they  seemed  to  do, 
for  they  gave  no  sign  ;  and  presently  both  fell  asleep. 
Enviable  couple !  Who  had  enjoyed  their  dinner, 
and  prattled  easily  throughout  it,  experiencing  and 
giving  moderate  pleasure,  and  now  they  were  com- 
fortably napping  as  a  prelude  to  the  unbroken  night's 
slumbers  that  their  good  consciences  and  digestions 
would  ensure  them. 

I  knew  that  I  should  not  close  an  eye.  Nor  did  I. 
I  did  not  even  rival  the  dismal  experience  of  Dr. 
Young  of  Night  Thoughts  fame : 

From  short — as  usual — and  disturbed  repose 
I  wake  ; 

though  I  could  have  echoed  his  lugubrious  comment 
on  his  insomnia : 

How  happy  they  that  wake  no  more  ! 

There  was  one  advantage  accruing,  it  is  true,  from 
an  entirely  blanche  nuit.  If  one  never  lost  the  waking 
consciousness  of  disaster,  one  at  least  escaped  the 
horrid  shock  of  returning  to  it  after  temporary  oblivion. 
I  had  made  an  egregious  fool  of  myself,  and  had 
associated  myself  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  my 
victim  with  an  image  of  indecent  prurient  curiosity. 
The  objectionable  adjective  I  applied  to  myself, 
and  a  mastery  of  its  meaning,  had  come  to  me,  with 
many  other  acquisitions,  from  the  top  shelves  of  the 
library  ;  and  I  now  applied  it  with  unsparing  faith- 
fulness to  my  behaviour.  He  could  think  of  me  by 
my  name,  thanks  to  papa's  innocent,  and  perhaps 
even    complacent    proclaiming   of   our   relationship." 
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To  me,  he  was  nameless,  and  I  prayed  that  he  might 
ever  remain  so  ! 

One  would  have  thought  that,  after  such  a  deplor- 
able experience,  I  should  have  abandoned  my  quest 
for  knowledge  at  first-hand.  Yet,  after  a  day  or  two 
had  passed,  and  the  outlines  of  my  crime  and  its 
punishment  were  growing  a  httle  blurred,  one  regret, 
one  revolt  against  destiny,  outtopped  all  my  remorses 
and  humiliations.  I  had  been  within  sight  of  my 
goal — had  all  but  touched  it.  I  had  met  the  very 
person  who  could,  if  he  had  so  willed,  have  helped 
me  out  of  the  stores  of  his  own  dark  experience  to 
transform  my  wooden  puppet,  Fulke,  into  a  living, 
burning,  palpitating  man  and  lover  ! 

In  how  different  a  form  from  what  I  had  aspired 
after  him  had  my  deliverer  from  the  bonds  of  ignor- 
ance appeared  !  How  little  I  had  connected  that 
ideal  with  the  unmuscular  form,  the  gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses,  and  the  indifferent  yet  (at  first)  kindly 
mocking  eyes  with  which  it  had  invested  itself  to  ap- 
pear to  me !  I  had  sat  by  an  Etna  still,  or  lately,  in 
eruption,  and  had  mistaken  it  for  a  molehill !  A 
morbid  half-wish  to  meet  him  again  to  explain  how 
absolutely  innocent  I  had  been  of  any  intention  to 
wound  or  prey,  and  yet  how  profoundly  I  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  his  confidence  and  know  exactly 
how  he  had  felt  when  writhing  under  the  rod  that 
had  lashed  all  joy  out  of  his  life,  recurred  again  and 
again.  The  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  taking  up  a 
futile  pen,  of  adding  any  more  strokes  to  my  sign- 
board painting,  paralysed  my  endeavours  even  more 
completely  than  being  brought  up  against  the  Abbey 
tragedy  had  done.  For  five  whole  days  I  was  entirely 
idle,  and  then  the  deluge  came,  and  drowned  me. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

It  broke  over  me  with  far  more  suddenness  than  its 
prototype  had  done  over  Noah's  family.  They 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared for  it  by  seeing  their  parent  at  work  in  his 
timber-yard,  and  by  his  answers  to  their  questions 
as  to  what  end  the  strange  erection — useless  for  any 
purpose  that  they  could  conjecture — was  to  serve. 
/  was  washed  away  before  any  rising  of  springs  or 
swelling  of  streams  hinted  imminent  submersion 
to  me. 

It  came  about  thus.  We  were  sitting,  one  fine 
afternoon  of  still  and  almost  somnolent  beauty, 
out  of  doors,  encamped  in  a  favourite  spot,  where  a 
belt  of  fuU-foliaged  beeches  and  of  limes  on  the 
brink  of  crowded  greenish  bloom  protected  us  from 
the  sun.  Beneath  us  spread  a  stretch  of  turf,  smooth, 
verdant,  weedless,  as  only  an  English  lawn  tended 
and  scythed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  could 
be.  Over  against  us  our  pleasant  roomy  house  reared 
its  creeper-hung  front  above  its  just  planted  out 
array  of  round,  oblong,  and  starshaped  flower-beds, 
whose  ingenious  ugliness  was  yet  powerless  to  destroy 
the  general  impression  of  prosperous  quiet  beauty. 
We  ourselves  must,  I  think,  have  added  to  it,  grouped 
round  a  table  covered  with  our  industries.  These 
were  less  hideous  than  was  often  the  case,  as  mamma 
and  Harriet  were  making  "  poor  clothes,"  and  I  was 
clicking  the  bobbins  of  a  newly  acquired  lace  pillow. 
Our  crinolines  had  their  spheres  compressed  within 
the  limits  of  garden  chairs,  over  whose  arms  our 
pretty  sprigged  and  flowered  cambric  dresses  billowed 
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in  their  abundance,  and  trailed  upon  the  grass 
at  our  feet.  Mushroom  hats,  which  had  but  lately 
shoved  the  bonnets  from  our  week-day  heads,  and 
coloured  chenille  hair-nets  covering  our  chignons, 
completed  our  attire. 

Though  the  time  was  nearing  five,  no  sign  of  im- 
minent tea  was  apparent.  Afternoon  tea  was  still 
an  upstart,  struggling  for  recognition  ;  born  indeed, 
and  with  a  great  future,  but  in  many  cases  to  be  in- 
dulged in  privily  like  dram-drinking,  smuggled  into 
bedrooms  during  visits,  and  sometimes  shared  with 
confidential  old  servants  in  housekeepers'  rooms.  A 
large  proportion  of  householders  set  their  faces  against 
it.  Mamma  was  too  radically  kind  to  set  her  face 
against  any  custom  or  institution  which  provided 
enjoyment  for  anybody,  unless  it  was,  or  seemed  to 
her  to  be,  wrong,  or  "contrary  to  the  Bible,"  as  she 
was  apt  to  phrase  it ;  but  as  there  was  no  mention 
of  tea  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  consequently,  any  pro- 
hibition of  drinking  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
she  ignored  our  occasional  lapses.  Papa  was  still 
obdurate,  and  characterised  the  indulgence  as  "  very 
silly  and  perfectly  unnecessary."  So  no  welcome 
paraphernalia  of  hissing  urn — it  was  the  day  of  the 
um  that  bore  a  glowing  heater  in  its  bowels  to  keep 
the  water  hot — no  alluring  array  of  cakes  and  jams, 
seduced  us  from  our  labours. 

Yet  the  afternoon  had  not  been  quite  without  its 
distractions.  Ambrose  had  come  and  gone.  That 
was  not  much  of  a  distraction,  it  is  true.  He  had 
arrived  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  combine  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  sporting 
parson,  which  he  had  been  invited  to  pay,  in  order 
to  pronounce  upon  a  spHnt  that  had  developed  itself 
in  the  off  foreleg  of  the  sohtary  clerical  steed,, with  an 
official  duty.     "If  it  had  not  been  for  that  blessed 
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funeral !  "  he  had  sighed  ;  but  Harriet  had  sHdden 
her  arm  into  his,  had  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  take 
long  to  read  the  Burial  Service,  and  that  the  horse 
might  be  vetted  well  before  eventide.  So  he  had 
gone  off  smiling,  linked  with  his  fiancee,  who  had 
"  seen  "  him  to  the  first  gate  into  our  modest  park, 
and  had  come  back  to  the  "  poor  clothes,"  smiling  too, 
and  with  one  cheek  redder  than  the  other,  as  if  it  had 
been  kissed.  Ambrose  was  a  kind  fellow,  and  had 
given  us  all  really  good  presents  at  Christmas  ;  but 
how  could  any  created  cheek  redden  for  him  ? 

Our  second  incident  had  been — to  me  at  least — 
a  more  important  and  also  more  unpleasant  one.  It 
was  a  call  from  Mrs.  Dryden,  the  .very  sight  of  whose 
civilly  smirking  countenance,  organdi  muslin  dress, 
and  black  Chantilly  lace  shawl  made  me  quail.  She 
had  driven  herself  over  in  one  of  the  low  pony-car- 
riages then  in  vogue — so  low  as  to  involve  the  occu- 
pants in  all  the  summer  dust  that  the  roads  afforded — 
with  a  little  excrescence  behind  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  seat  occupied  by  a  miniature  groom,  and  a  pair 
of  smart  little  ponies  to  draw  it. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  since  your  party.  How 
pleasant  it  was  !  "  mamma  said,  opening  the  conver- 
sation, when  the  visitor  was  luxuriously  stretched  in  a 
garden  chair,  well  furnished  with  cushions,  beside  her. 

I  knew  my  mother  was  perfectly  sincere — her 
politenesses  were  never  lies — but  with  how  bitter  an 
irony  did  her  speech  sound  in  my  ears  ! 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  I  hope,  at  all 
events,  that  Charlotte  has  forgiven  me  for  sending 
her  in  to  dinner  alone.  I  put  her  next  to  my  one 
young  man — how  difficult  young  men  are  to  get  in 
the  country  ! — but  " — turning  to  me — "  he  was  a 
host  in  himself,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

The  look  with  which  she  accompanied  this  appeal 
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was  so  confident  of  an  affirmative  answer  that  an 
assenting  murmur  was  forced  out  of  me.  It  was 
not  altogether  fallacious.  In  one  sense,  he  had  in- 
deed been  a  "  host  in  himself."  Whether  or  no  Mrs. 
Dryden  found  my  acquiescence  somewhat  limp  and 
lukewarm,  she  rediverted  her  attentions  to  my  mother. 

"He  is  still  with  us,  I  am  glad  to  say  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  he  is  not  quite  up  to  his  usual  mark.  You 
remember  " — lowering  her  voice  shghtly — "  what  I 
told  you  about  him  the  other  day  ?  It  has  made 
him,  I  am  afraid,  rather  farouche.  What  he  needs  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  himself.  I  tried  to  bribe  him  to 
come  here  with  me  to-day.  I  said,  '  You  will  see 
three  charming  young  ladies.  You  have  met  one 
of  them  already  ;  she  sat  by  you  at  dinner  the  other 
night — Miss  Charlotte  Hankey.'  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
He  was  off  like  a  shot — scared  out  of  his  wits  at  the 
mere  idea.     So  unlike  what  he  used  to  be  !  " 

We  all  laughed  ;  even  I  heard  myself  uttering  a 
sort  of  hysterical  cackle.  But  I  need  not  say  that  there 
was  not  much  hilarity  inside  me.  "  Off  like  a  shot ! 
Scared  out  of  his  wits  at  the  mere  idea  of  being  forced 
again  to  encounter — what?  Me!  "  The  talk  drifted 
into  other  channels  ;    but  I  heard  none  of  it. 

There  was  only  one  alleviating  circumstance  in  our 
visitor's  narrative.  She  had  never — thank  heaven  ! — 
mentioned  its  subject's  name.  If  in  the  future  it 
should  ever  be  spoken  before  me,  I  should  be  able  to 
hear  it  in  calm  ignorance  and  without  contortions  of 
shame.  Our  caller  had  now  been  for  some  time  gone, 
the  sound  of  her  wheels  and  the  jingling  of  her  ponies' 
bells  had  died  into  silence,  and  even  the  httle  trickle 
of  comment  upon  her  and  her  topics  had  dried  up. 
Papa  had  joined  us  ;  and  the  shadows  of  our  leafy 
protectors  had  begun  to  encroach  on  the  emerald 
sward. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

Then,  with  these  unhkely  surroundings,  came  the 
deluge  !  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  young  girl  in  a  ging- 
ham frock — Sophy,  in  fact — who  now  joined  us.  We 
saw  less  of  Sophy  now  that  she  was  again  under  the 
sway  of  her  elderly  fraulein — all  governesses  seem 
to  have  been  sur  le  retour  in  those  days — and  her 
whole  family,  except  me — I  had  not  a  smile  left  in 
me — greeted  her  with  a  smile.  Yet  it  was  to  me  that 
she  addressed  herself. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind.  Char,"  she  said,  "  but 
now  that  I  have  a  room  of  my  own  I  am  anxious  to 
have  all  my  things  in  it,  and  fraulein  has  been  helping 
me  to  move  my  old  toy  box.  There  are  no  toys  in  it 
now — do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them  ?  " 
(with  an  interrogative  glance) — "  only  some  papers — 
of  yours,  I  suppose ;  at  least  they  are  in  your  hand- 
writing. I  did  not  look  at  them — fraulein  wouldn't 
allow  me — but  she  read  some  of  them  to  herself,  and  she 
has  taken  them  away  with  her.  She  said  they  oughtn't 
to  be  left  lying  about.     I  hope  you  don't  mind  ?  " 

Not  mind  I  Sophy  was  a  kind-hearted  child,  and 
I  imagine  that  my  face,  as  she  appealed  to  me,  gave 
some  slight  indication  of  the  consternation  that  reigned 
behind  it.  I  was  perfectly  incapable  of  answering 
and,  with  something  of  discomfort  in  her  look,  she 
turned  and  took  the  few  steps  which  brought  her  to 
my  mother's  side. 

"  I  was  nearly  forgetting,"  she  said,  "  but  fraulein 
begged  me  to  ask  you  if  she  might  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment — alone.  I  don't  know  what  is  up,"  she  ended, 
with  a  sUght  grimace,  "  but  she  looked  quite  upset." 
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Mamma  put  down  her  work.  She  was  always  the 
soul  of  courtesy,  but  doubly,  trebly  so  to  anyone 
whose  position  in  life  was  less  favoured  than  her  own. 

"  I  will  go  at  once.  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  ? 
I  do  hope,  Sophy,  that  you  have  not  been  saying  any- 
thing to  hurt  her  feelings.  You  know  that  she  is 
rather  sensitive."  So  saying,  she  hurried  away,  and 
father  sauntered  after  her. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  is  up,"  repeated  Sophy, 
when  they  had  disappeared.  "  Fraulein  turned 
purple  while  she  was  reading  your  old  exercise-books, 
Char.  She  kept  muttering  '  Schrecklichf  Urtgeheucr!' 
half  under  her  breath.  By-the-by,  she  walked  off 
with  them  to  her  bedroom,  and  locked  herself  in  after 
bidding  me  ask  mamma  to  come  to  her.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  ?  " 

The  repetition,  in  a  more  solicitous  key  than  before, 
of  this  amiable  formula  moved  me  to  utter  a  dread- 
ful parody  of  a  laugh,  after  which  I  too  got  up  ;  and, 
dropping  my  lace  pillow  on  the  sward  without  re- 
membering to  pick  it  up,  I  tottered  to  the  house,  and, 
having  arrived  there,  followed  friiulein's  example, 
and,  retiring  to  my  bedroom,  I  too  locked  myself  in. 
Then  I  sank  on  a  chair,  my  legs  stretched  out  straight 
before  me,  my  arms  hanging  down  Hmply  at  my  sides, 
and  tried,  after  some  minutes  of  coma,  to  measure  the 
size  of  my  disaster.  What  would  happen  ?  At  first — 
so  Uttle  had  I  ever  anticipated  the  incidence  of  such 
a  calamity — I  was  powerless  to  hazard  even  a  guess  as 
to  what  would  be  the  scope  or  even  the  nature  of  its 
consequences.  What  would  they  do  to  me  ?  And, 
oh — far  more  poignant  query  ! — what  would  they  do 
to  Fulke  and  Eleonora?  Wliat  impression  would  my 
children  produce  upon  their  grandparents  ?  For, 
after  all,  to  them  my  offspring  ultimately  owed 
their  being.    No  sense  of  the  grotesqueness  of  logic  so 
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applied  came  to  soften  the  acrid  sense  of  how  intense 
would  be  their  disapproval  of  what  I  had  achieved. 
Of  course,  they  would  be  very  much  shocked  ! 

As  some  of  the  selected  specimens  of  my  torrid  out- 
put recurred  to  my  memory — from  which,  indeed, 
they  were  never  long  absent — my  flaccid  arms  rose 
from  my  sides  and  my  hands  covered  my  face — afire, 
though  not  even  now  with  shame  !  Would  they  be 
very  angry — very  much  hurt  ?  Of  their  anger  I  had 
had  but  small  taste  in  all  my  twenty  years,  and,  God 
knows,  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  them  !  Yes,  they  would 
be  grievously  shocked ;  but  would  not  they — here  an 
irrepressible  flash  of  hope  came  to  brighten  my  dark- 
ness— would  not  they  also  be  compelled  to  admire 
what  I  had  done  ?  Would  not  they  be  stunned  with 
surprise,  and  perhaps  even  pride,  at  my  having  been 
able  to  do  what  so  few  girls  of  my  age  had  ever,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  attempted  ?  The  mood,  however,  that  brought 
this  alleviation  was  brief  indeed,  and  the  utter  improb- 
ability of  my  parents  regarding  my  work  with  anything 
but  unmixed  disapprobation  sent  me  tumbhng  back  into 
the  depths  from  which  I  did  not  again   emerge. 

What  action  would  my  parents  take  ?  That  was 
the  problem  that  now  wholly  engaged  me.  Would 
they  demand  a  promise  of  me  to  renounce  Fulke 
and  Eleonora  ?  And  if  they  did  how  should  I  re- 
spond ?  At  once  the  answer  sprang  to  the  lips  of 
my  soul :  "I  would  refuse  !  "  Then  the  fiHal  piety 
of  a  score  of  docile  years  rose  up  and  smote  me. 
"  Refuse  I  Defy  mamma  and  papa  !  "  Incredible  ! 
Yet  I  must !  When  one  had  been  given  such  a  gift 
as  mine  it  was  treason  not  to  use  it.  When  one  had 
so  tremendous  a  message  to  deliver,  it  would  be  a 
crime  and  a  cowardice  to  shirk  giving  it.  Painful 
and  terrible  as  it  would  be,  I  would  stand  up  to  them 
both — quiet,  but  immovably  firm. 
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Here  the  gong  sounded  for  dressing,  and  a  new 
horror  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  I  should  have 
to  go  downstairs  and  face  them.  In  half  an  hour 
I  should  be  facing  them — facing  them  in  disgrace — 
a  disgrace  immeasurably  deeper  than  in  all  my 
childhood  and  young  girlhood  I  had  ever  incurred. 
My  pigmy  peccadillos  recurred  to  me,  with  the  penalties 
consequent  on  them — papa  pronouncing  judgment, 
his  nose  looking  even  more  aquiline  than  usual,  and 
mamma,  conscientiously  refraining,  with  a  difficulty 
of  which  we  were  all  conscious,  from  premature 
intercession  in  our  behalf.  How  vividly  the  shame 
and  compunction  I  had  felt  for  those  miniature 
iniquities  now  rushed  back  upon  me  !  As  I  struggled 
to  brace  a  mind  that  felt  almost  unhinged  to  con- 
front the  imminent  ordeal  a  gentle  knock  came  at 
my  door.  Instinct  and  ear  both  told  me  whose  it 
was.  My  mother  never  entered  her  children's  rooms 
without  asking  their  permission  to  do  so  ;  and  that 
gentle  tap  was  too  familiar  to  me  to  be  mistaken. 
Usually  it  was  followed  by  a  bhthe  "  May  I  come 
in  ?  "  but  to-day  this  was  omitted.  Never  before 
in  all  my  hfe  had  I  grudged  her  admittance.  Even 
now  I  leapt  up  and,  hurrying  to  the  door,  unlocked 
it,  and  we  stood  face  to  face.  Mamma  was  not 
crying,  but  her  large  white  eyelids  were  reddened, 
and  there  was  an  expression  which  I  had  never  before 
seen  on  her  dear  face.  She  made  no  sign  of  an  inten- 
tion to  enter,  but  stood  on  my  threshold  and  gave 
her  message  :  "  Papa  thinks  that  it  will  be  better 
that  you  should  not  come  down  to  dinner  to-night. 
He  doesn't  feel  quite  up  to  speaking  to  you.  He 
will  do  so  to-morrow  morning."  She  added  nothing 
of  her  own — I  think  she  dreaded  dropping  into  some 
criminal  leniency  ;  and  then  she  went  and  I  was  left 
alone. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

The  morning — the  date  fixed  for  me  to  receive  judg- 
ment for  my  crime — had  come.  To  my  sick  fancy 
it  seemed  that  it  should  have  been  borne  upon  the 
wings  of  a  whirlwind,  heralded  by  thunder  crashes. 
Instead,  it  came  in  blandest  mood,  from  the  grey 
silence  and  stillness  of  earhest  break  of  day  to  the 
rose-red  richness  of  its  later  stages,  warbled  to  by 
quiring  birds.  I  knew  every  step  of  its  triumphal 
progress  by  heart,  so  often  had  I  watched  them  from 
my  window,  sitting  there  in  blissful  sleeplessness 
with  my  manuscript  upon  my  knee.  There  was  no 
manuscript  there  now,  nor  any  other  object  save  a 
pair  of  young  hands,  wretchedly  clasping  and  wring- 
ing each  other. 

And  now  the  moment  of  doom  had  come,  and  I 
was  standing  opposite  my  parents  in  my  father's 
study.  I  suppose  that  it  had  been  chosen  as  adding 
a  greater  solemnity  to  the  scene,  since  it  was  seldom 
that  any  of  us  except  papa  entered  it.  He  was  sitting 
at  his  large  knee-hole  writing-table  with  my  unhappy 
offspring  before  him.  Mamma  was  there  too,  stand- 
ing somewhat  behind  him,  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ; 
but  she  had  mercifully  turned  away  her  head  as  I 
entered.  I  need  not  say  that  by  this  time  I  was 
quite  speechless.  Then,  or,  as  it  seemed,  about  a 
year  later — probably  in  reality  it  was  sixty  seconds 
or  so — my  father  spoke.  It  must  have  been  my 
father,  because  there  was  no  one  else  present  except 
mamma,  and  I  saw  his  lips  moving,  but  it  seemed 
incredible  that  it  should  be  he  who  was  addressing 
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me  in  tones  of  such  icy  disgust !  He  was  too  scrupu- 
lously just  ever  to  show  preference  for  one  of  his 
children  over  another.  But  among  the  family  there 
was  a  dim  tradition  that  I  was,  if  anything,  his 
favourite,  and  in  that  character  had  sometimes 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  him  to  ask  for  a  treat 
or  deprecate  a  punishment.  There  was  not  much 
of  the  expression  with  which  a  "  favourite  "  is  regarded 
in  the  eyes  that  now  met  my  quailing  ones.  They 
were  usually  such  good-humoured  orbs,  brimful  of 
the  pleasantness  of  life  and  of  his  wish  that  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  he  met  should  go  through 
it  with  as  Httle  friction  to  the  spirit  as  his  own  had 
met  with.  I  had  a  difhculty  in  believing  that  they 
were  the  same  ones,  as  now  encountered  mine  with 
wrathful  disgust. 

"  I  am  told,"  he  began,  "  that  this  " — he  hesitated 
and  I  mentally  filled  in  the  pause  with  the  strongest 
adjective  in  my  not  inconsiderable  repertory ! — 
"  this  productiofi  is  yours."  As  he  spoke  he  smote 
with  his  clenched  right  hand  the  sheet  which  lay 
beneath  it. 

Then  he  paused,  awaiting  my  answ^er  ;  and  I  tried 
conscientiously  to  give  him  one.  But  ne  parte  pas 
qui  rent,  and,  though  I  swallowed  two  or  three  times, 
and  opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  no  sound  issued 
from  my  lips.  From  the  spot  where  I  stood  I  could 
see  that  it  was  the  title-page  on  which  my  parent  had 
inflicted  his  hearty  thump,  and,  though  as  regards  me 
it  was  upside  down,  I  could  easily  read  the  word 
"  LOVE  "  in  its  pompous  capitals  as  inscribed  by 
me. 

"  I  would  not  credit  it  upon  any  testimony  but  your 
own  !  "  continued  papa  ;  and  still  I  stood  in  guilty 
silence  before  him.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  word 
"  Guilt  "  in  the  least  expressed  my  attitude  of  mind 
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even  now.  There  had  rushed  back  upon  my  con- 
sciousness a  memory  of  the  picture  imagination  had 
drawn  of  what  my  confession  of  authorship  was  to 
be,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  contrast  with  the  scene 
as  it  was  really  happening  tied  my  tongue  as  effectually 
as  if  a  real  ligature  had  bound  it.  It  was  impossible 
that,  in  face  of  the  evidence  before  him,  my  father 
could  have  hoped,  or  even  wished — since  it  would 
have  involved  my  adding  a  he  to  my  other  crimes — 
for  a  denial  from  me,  and  yet  a  deeper  shade — one 
of  disappointment — seemed  to  pass  across  his  features. 

"  You  acknowledge  it — acknowledge  being  the  author 
of  this  disgusting  trash  ?  " 

"  I  gave  a  great  start.  Disgusting  trash !  Were 
these  the  words  in  which  to  describe  the  outcome  of 
the  labour  on  which  I  had  lavished  all  that  was  best  in 
my  heart  and  brain  ?  They — or  rather  a  sense  of 
their  frightful  injustice — restored  to  me  the  power  of 
speech. 

"  It  is  not — what  you  call  it,"  I  said  in  a  very  low 
voice,  but,  to  my  own  relief,  quite  distinctly.  "  But 
whatever  it  is,  I  had  to  write  it !     I  had  no  choice  !  " 

An  expression  of  the  most  utter  astonishment 
spread  over  papa's  face,  invaded  his  voice,  and  as 
I  felt — for  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  her — spread  to 
mamma's. 

"  Had  to  write  it  ?  Have  you  gone  stark,  staring 
mad  ?  Who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  insane,  could 
have  forced  you  to  waste  pen  and  ink  on  this  most 
objectionable  rubbish  ?  "  As  he  spoke  he  adminis- 
tered a  second  cuff  to  the  august  word  with  which 
I  had  headed  my  masterpiece. 

The  question  stung  me  into  a  further  attempt  at 
self-defence.  Was  I  not  fighting  for  what  was  most 
precious  to  me  on  earth — the  right  to  preach  my 
gospel  ? 
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"  I  know  that  I  am  very  unequal  to  doing  it  justice," 
I  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  mortification  ;  "  but  I  know, 
too,  that  it  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  I 
ought  to  and  must  speak  out  and  say  so  !  "  I  had 
straightened  my  back  and  lifted  my  head,  and,  though 
the  habit  of  long  years  made  my  tone  respectful,  it  was, 
as  my  own  ears  told  me,  obstinate,  too.  My  father 
gave  a  gasp,  and  my  mother  uttered  a  little  "  Oh  !  " 
under  her  breath,  as  if  some  venomous  thing  had 
suddenly  bitten  her. 

When  papa  again  spoke,  I  recognised  that  the  situa- 
tion had  taken  on  a  new  and  dreadful  development. 
He  had  mastered  himself  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  speak  without  violence  ;  but  there  was  a,  to  me, 
wholly  new  and  terrible  irony  in  voice  and  words. 

"  The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  f  "  he  repeated. 
"And  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  instructing  us  in 
it?" 

"  No,  no  !  "  I  cried,  wincing  and  shrivelUng  under 
his  contempt.  "  Of  course,  I  know  nothing — I  have 
no  personal  experience ;  but  surely — clutching  desper- 
ately at  what  had  come  to  be  my  sheet-anchor  when 
despair  at  my  own  ignorance  had  rolled  its  billows 
over  me — "  one  may  learn — one  may  be  taught. 
Imagination  may  supply  the  place " 

He  seemed  not  to  hear  me,  but  began  to  turn  over 
the  pages  rapidly,  reading  aloud  the  headings  of  some 
of  the  chapters  in  a  key  of  indescribable  wonder  and 
ire. 

I  curled  and  combed  his  comely  head, 
He  looked  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

I  had  been  standing  rigid  and  motionless.  Now  I 
writhed.  "  That  is  Tennyson,"  I  said.  The  name 
was  one  to  conjure  with  in  those  years  ;  but  it  did  not 
conjure  papa. 
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Alas,  if  he  had  but  stopped  there  !  There  was  far 
worse  to  come. 

"  And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed  !  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  The  ejaculation  was  so 
pregnant  with  thunderstruck  horror  that  it  was  only 
with  infinite  difficulty  that  I  formulated  the 
dissyllable  "  Byron."  He  took  no  notice,  but  went 
on  turning,  turning  the  leaves,  as  if  anxious  to  verify 
that  he  had  reached  the  lowest  depths. 

"  Good-night  !     No,  love,  the  night  is  ill " 

He  broke  off,  as  if  the  power  to  credit  what  he  was 
uttering  had  failed  him.  For  the  second  fine  of  the 
quotation  he  substituted  an  exclamation  even  more 
emphatic,  were  that  possible,  than  his  earlier  one  : 

"  God  help  us  !  " 

I  have  had — who  has  not  ? — a  good  many  unpleasant 
moments  in  my  life,  but  there  are  few  that  I  would 
be  less  willing  to  live  through  again  than  the  ones  I 
was  now  passing.  Yet  I  managed  to  bring  out  with 
despairing  clearness  my  apologia  : 

"  That  is  Shelley." 

*'  Is  it  ?  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  ought  to  be 
kicked." 

I  had  thought  myself  wretched  enough  before, 
but  here  a  fresh  torrent  of  misery  hurled  its  volume 
over  me.  That  I  should  be  standing  there  bandying 
words  with  my  father — none  of  us  had  ever  dreamed 
of  contradicting  him,  or  rebeUing  against  his  kind  and 
scrupulously  just  rule — and  that  he  should  be  treating 
me  as  a  criminal,  and  trampling  my  beloved  gods  to 
powder — how  was  I  to  bear  it  ?  And  yet  to  keep 
dumb — to  own  myself  guilty — when  I  was  conscious 
only  of  being  hideously  misunderstood  and  wronged! 
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When  my  father  next  addressed  me  his  tone  was 
changed,  and  he  had,  mercifully,  ceased  his  terrible 
quest  among  my  disordered  sheets.  I  could  see  the 
greatness  of  the  effort  it  required  ;  but  he  was  at  least 
partially  successful  in  attaining  a  calmer  demeanour 
while  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  he  tried  to  make  only 
judicial : 

"  Though  the  evidence  is  under  my  very  eyes,  I 
am  unable  as  yet  to  reahse  that  a  child  of  mine — that 

anyone  belonging  to  me "     He  had  set    himself 

too  hard  a  task,  apparently,  for  here  he  paused, 
fighting  with  himself,  but  presently  got  the  upper  hand 
again,  and  went  on  :  "I  should  be  obhged,  and  so 
would  your  mother  " — papa  never  could  bear  to  take 
any  action  with  which  she  was  not  associated — "  if 
you  would  explain  how  you  have  come  to  reach  such 
a  pitch  of  degradation  without  anyone  about  you 
suspecting  it — if  you  would  inform  us  who  it  is  that 
has  corrupted  your  mind  to  the  extent  of  enabhng 
you  to  write  this  pestilent  balderdash  !  " 
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"  Pestilent  balderdash  I  "  Did  I  hear  aright  ?  There 
was  such  a  buzzing  in  my  ears  that  I  might  well  doubt 
their  power  to  convey  any  sound  accurately.  If 
indeed — as  might  well  seem  incredible — these  words 
applied  to  me  and  the  cherished  fruit  of  my  heart  and 
brain,  could  I  hear  them  without  a  protest  ?  I  had 
heard  that  Shelley  "  ought  to  be  kicked  " — heard  it 
without  having  coUapsed  under  such  a  blasphemy  ! 
But  there  were  limits  to  human  endurance. 

"  It  is  not — what  you  call  it,"  I  said  as  clearly  as  a 
hysterical  constriction  of  my  throat  would  allow  me, 
"  and  no  one  has  corrupted  my  mind.  What  I  have 
done  is  entirely  my  own.  No  living  soul  has  helped 
me,  and  my  mind  is  not  corrupted.  I  have  only 
spoken  the  truth  !  " 

Then  I  turned,  and  rather  feeling  than  seeing  my 
way — for  a  sort  of  fog  was  before  my  eyes — I  got  out 
of  the  room,  and  in  the  same  blind  fashion  climbed  back 
to  my  upper  chamber. 

For  the  whole  of  that  day  I  was  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  it — undisturbed  save  by  the  housemaids 
during  the  period  of  whose  ministrations  I  stood  in 
the  passage,  and  feigned  to  be  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Though  no  key  was  turned  upon  me,  nor  any 
command  or  prohibition  reached  me,  though  I  might 
have  roamed  house  and  garden  as  freely  as  on  any 
ordinary  day,  yet  I  felt  as  much  a  prisoner  as  if  chains 
and  iron  bars  had  confined  and  manacled  me.  How 
should  I  ever — even  had  months  and  years  intervened 
between  me  and  the  awful  and  unparalleled  scene  I  had 
just  passed  through — be  able  again  to  face  the  parents 
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whose  sorrowful,  horrified  looks  seared  my  memory  ? 
Would  they  discuss  my  crime  \vith  Harriet  and 
Ambrose  ?  Sophy  must  already  know  that  I  was  in 
disgrace.  \\^ould  Ambrose,  wearing  the  expression 
that  he  kept  for  funerals,  be  put  on  to  admonish  me  ? 
A  thousand  painful  questions  and  fooUsh  and  bitter 
fancies  coursed  through  my  brain  during  those  never- 
ending  twenty-four  hours.  Always  they  came  back 
to  the  dual  misery — the  racking  anxiety  of  the  two 
main  queries  :  Would  papa  and  mamma  ever  again 
feel  the  same  towards  me,  as  they  had  before  this 
abysmal  chasm  had  yawned  between  us  ?  and  what 
would  be  their  action  about  Fulke  and  Eleonora  ? 
On  the  latter  point  I  was  put  out  of  suspense  when  the 
twenty-four  hours  had  fully  elapsed.  Preluded  by 
her  knock,  which  sounded  fainter  than  usual,  and  not 
until  she  had  received  a  faint  permission,  my  mother 
entered.  Dreadful  as  my  solitude  had  been,  when  I 
saw  her  face  I  deplored  its  ending.  Not  that  it  ex- 
pressed any  anger — if  the  saying  was  true  of  any 
created  woman,  it  was  true  of  mamma,  that  she  was 
"  slow  to  anger  " — neither  did  it  indicate  severity. 
It  was  only  that  some  of  the  abounding  light  had 
gone  out  of  it. 

"  I  came  to  say — papa  wished  me  to  do  so— I  wished 
it  myself  " — correcting  herself  as  if  determined  not 
to  be  dissevered  from  any  action  of  my  father's — 
"  that  we  both  feel  it  best  to  let  you  know  at  once 
what  we  have  decided  upon  for  you." 

She  paused,  and  in  a  flash  I  saw  what  had  happened. 
My  father,  whole-heartedly  devoted  as  he  was  to  my 
mother,  almost  absurdly  solicitous  in  any  shght  ail- 
ment that  might  befall  her,  and — for  a  man — ex- 
ceptionally unselfish,  had  yet  shirked  the  odious 
office  of  reopening  the  unspeakable  theme  and  pro- 
nouncing my  doom.     I  was  to  hear  it  from  mamma 
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alone.  There  was  a  modicum  of  relief  in  the  thought. 
She  to  whom  the  one  impulse  of  all  our  lives  had  been 
to  tumble  over  each  other  in  our  haste  to  be  first  in 
teUing  her  of  our  pigmy  afflictions  ;  she  who  had 
never  failed  to  find  the  exactly  right  word  of  conso- 
lation, against  whose  skirts  I  had  so  often  pressed  my 
face  in  early  childhood  and  sobbed  out  my  grief  for 
the  broken  doll  or  the  dead  canary,  with  whom  every 
association  was  one  of  pleasure  and  comfort — how  could 
her  lips,  even  in  this  terrible  crisis,  frame  any  words 
that  were  cruel  or  punitive  ?  A  trickle  of  reassurance 
crept  over  my  parched  soul  as  I  made  this  reflection — 
if  indeed  anything  so  hazy  and  muddled  could  be 
called  one.  I  had  not  dared  to  offer  her  any  greeting  ; 
but  I  now  bowed  my  head  with  a  dim  instinct  of 
reverence. 

"  We  think  it  better  that  you  shouldn't  stay  up 
here,  away  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  any  longer. 
There  is  no  good  to  be  gained  by  it,  so  please  let  us  see 
you  at  luncheon." 

Mamma's  voice  could  never  be  anything  but  low 
and  soft ;  her  rare  displeasures  had  only  the  effect 
of  making  it  sound  even  more  suave.  But,  what 
new  quality  was  this  in  it  that  made  me  at  once 
feel  like  a  pariah  ?  My  natural  impulse  would  have 
been,  if  I  had  either  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
displeased  her,  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  weep  out  my 
contrition  ;  but  the  unfamiliar  ice  in  her  tone  stiffened 
me  into  a  wretched  rebelliousness. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  having  displeased  you  and 
papa,"  I  said,  "  but  when  one  has  been  given  a  gift, 
a  sort  of  talent,  one  cannot  help  using  it — at  least, 
/  cannot !  " 

I  saw  my  mother's  features  contract  with  a  species 
of  incredulous  horror,  and  I  knew,  as  if  they  were 
inscribed  on  a  printed  page  before  mc,  the  thoughts 
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that  were  coursing  through  her  mind.  Was  this 
indeed  her  child — her  httle,  dutiful,  biddable  Char 
— who  was  thus  bearding  her  ?  She  had  come,  I 
knew,  cold  as  had  been  her  manner,  prepared  to 
receive  weeping  apologies  and  explanations — if 
indeed  such  were  possible — to  be  met  with  deep 
contrition  and  utter  penitence !  Instead,  to  be 
confronted  by  the  defiance,  the  persistence  in  evil, 
evidenced  by  my  attitude,  no  less  than  by  my 
words,  was  more  than  even  her  gentleness  could 
endure. 

"  Gift !  "  she  gasped.  "  Talent !  Even  if  there 
were   any,    that   would   be   no   excuse   for   spreading 

such    wicked    ideas,     such "    In    the   unfamihar 

field  of  invective  that  mild,  pure  spirit  lost  itself, 
and  she  broke  off. 

Once  again  I  should  have  fallen  weeping  at  her 
feet,  sobbing  out  my  despair  at  having  so  grievously 
wounded  her ;  but  the  more  than  doubt  that  her  speech 
implied  of  the  hterary  value  of  the  work  that  had 
cost  me  so  dear  dried  up  the  fountain  of  my 
compunction. 

"  I  know  that  it  isn't  as  good  as  it  might  be," 
I  rejoined  in  a  mortified  voice,  "but  it  is  not  vicious. 
My  ideas  are  not  wicked ;  they  are  only  true.  I 
have  dared  to  write  them  down,  instead  of  only 
thinking  them!"  As  I  verified  the  consternation 
that  was  paralysing  my  parent's  abihty  to  reply 
to  this  tirade,  I  added,  in  a  more  moderate  key  : 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  that  is  faulty 
and  crude  in  my  book.  I  would  gladly  cut  out  any- 
thing almost  that  you  and  papa  disapproved,  if  you 
will  only  let  me  have  the  manuscript  back." 

The  intensity  of  my  longing  to  have  this  prayer 
granted  had,  for  the  moment,  sunk  and  submerged 
its  rival  emotion ;  and  as  I  uttered  it  I  fell  on  my 
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knees  on  the  carpet,  and,  holding  out  imploring 
hands,  cried  out,  all  the  stupid  pedantry  gone  out 
of  my  voice  : 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  have  it  back !  I  dare  say  that 
there  may  be  things — phrases,  expressions — that 
people  might  dislike,  might  disapprove,  but  they 
could  be  changed,  softened — even  cut  out !  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  I  wish  to  do  is  to  hurt 
or  shock  you  or  papa ;  but  you  don't  know  what  it 
is — has  been — what  it  is  to  me.  Oh,  do  give  it  me 
back  !  " 

By  this  time  tears  were  streaming  down  my  face 
— I  can  even  now  feel  their  hot  river  racing  over 
my  cheeks — and  I  was  clutching  mamma's  pretty 
cambric  morning  dress. 

She  turned  away. 
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Mamma  turned  away !  This  in  itself  was  an  un- 
precedented phenomenon.  When  had  she  ever 
before,  through  all  my  twenty  years,  averted  her 
dear  countenance  from  me  when  I  was  asking  her 
for  any  childish  boon?  With  what  a  glad  sharing 
of  my  pleasure  did  she  accede  to  it  when  possible  ; 
and  with  how  hearty  a  partaking  of  my  regret,  with 
how  patient  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why,  did 
she  refuse  me  when  I  asked  for  the  moon  !  Never, 
never  before  had  I  been  met,  in  any  of  my  least  reason- 
able askings,  by  that  averted  face ;  never  before 
had  I  verified  that  gesture  of  trying  to  draw  away 
her  skirt  from  my  hysterical  grasp.  It  was  too 
tight  a  one  for  her  to  succeed,  and  she  gave  up  the 
attempt.     Instead,  though  not  immediately,  she  spoke. 

Her  face  was  still  half  turned  away,  and  I  can 
even  now,  after  sixty  years,  see  the  throbbing  in 
her  long  white  throat  as  it  was  turned  to  me  in  pro- 
file, rising  out  of  the  fiat  lace  coUar  that  encom- 
passed it.  Wlien  at  last  words  came  to  her  they 
would  have  been  nearly  inaudible  had  not  her 
enunciation  always  been  notably  clear  and  pure. 

"That  is  impossible!  Papa — we  both  thought  it 
better  that  it  should  be  destroyed." 

"  Destroyed  !  "  I  repeated  the  word  hke  a  par- 
rot. It  conveyed  at  first  no  meaning  to  my  mind. 
Then  upon  a  cold  blast  of  reahsation  came  the 
significance  of  the  word.  The  fountain  of  my  tears 
dried  up  ;  my  outstretched  arms  and  pleading  hands 
dropped  to  my  sides.     I  rose  mechanically  to  my  feet. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  it  ?  " 
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My  tone  must  have  been  odd  indeed ;  for  my 
mother  snatched  a  sudden  look  at  me,  and  even 
in  that  moment  of  intense  preoccupation,  I  saw 
that  alarm  had  mingled  with  the  other  emotions 
of  acute  distress  and  only  half-suppressed  pity  on 
her  fair  face.  But  stronger  even  than  her  com- 
passion or  her  sorrow  was  her  sense  of  right.  To 
do  the  disagreeable  duty  without  shirking  from  or 
faltering  with  it  had  ever  been  her  habit ;  and  it 
held  her  still. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  all  the  fifty  odd  years  that 
her  happy,  innocent  Hfe  lasted  she  was  ever 
brought  up  against  so  odious  a  necessity  as  that 
which  now  drove  her  to  say  in  her  low,  clear  tones  : 

"  It  has  been  burnt !  I — we  are  grieved  to  give 
you  pain,  but  I  believe  that  by-and-by  you  will 
thank  us  for  having  done  it." 

"  Burnt  I  "  This  time  it  was  only  inwardly  that 
I  repeated  the  word  of  doom;  yet  voice  had  not,  as 
seemed  for  the  first  instant  to  be  the  case,  forsaken 
me,  since  I — or  was  it  someone  else,  someone  quite 
different,  masquerading  as  me  ? — said,  five  years 
later,  as  it  seemed,  though  the  lying  clock 
registered  only  two  minutes  : 

"  It  was  not  much  use  to  burn  it  unless  you  had 
burned  my  brain  too.  I  remember  every  word 
of  it,  and  can  write  it  all  over  again  !  " 

There  was  still  that  strange  alarm  underljdng 
the  pale  steadiness  of  her  look  as  she  answered 
quietly  : 

*'  I  hope  that  you  will  not  do  that !  " 

Then  she  did  the  kindest  and  most  tactful  thing 
she   could   have   done,    and    went    noiselessly   away. 

And  /  ?  Many  years  have  rolled  over  my  head 
since  that  morning,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
reason    why    I  have    no    clear    memory    of    what 
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happened  during  the  first  hour  after  her  departure. 
Nothing  returns  to  me  but  a  vague  muddle  of 
misery.  I  knew  that  something  catastrophic  had 
happened,  but  what  it  was,  or  how  affecting  me, 
escaped  through  the  meshes  of  my  memory. 

Gradually  the  twilight  of  my  mind  hghtened  into 
day,  and  I  reahsed  what  had  befallen  me.  Fulke 
and  Eleonora  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  I 
had  meant  to  kill  them,  it  is  true ;  but  upon  how 
different  a  pyre  from  the  ignoble  kitchen  fire — at 
this  season  there  was  no  other — upon  which  they 
had  perished  !  The  thought,  when  at  last  I  grasped 
it,  that  never  again  should  I  weep  or  laugh  with 
them — not  indeed  that  there  had  been  much  laughter 
in  either  of  my  protagonists — was  so  insufferably 
bitter  that  it  wiped  out  all  other  and  lesser  miseries, 
and  made  even  the  incredible  breach  between  me 
and  my  parents  retire  into  the  background.  The 
dismay  and  remorse  that  it  would  otherwise  have 
caused  me  were  engulfed  in  the  abyss  of  my  loss. 

Slowly  on  my  mental  horizon,  as  the  clouds  of 
unconsciousness  disappeared  below  it,  there  rose 
a  sense  of  burning  resentment,  of  acrid  indignation, 
against  them.  What  right  had  they  to  rob  me  of 
what  was  my  very  own,  my  dearest  possession  in 
the  world  which  their  action  had  made  so  black, 
so  empty  for  me.  They  had  not  put  into  my  mind 
the  ideas — the  Living  Thing  which  they  had  so  ruth- 
lessly slain.  I  had  always  been  a  dutiful,  loving 
child  to  them,  and  how  had  they  rewarded  me  ? 
By  murdering  my  offspring — the  offspring  of  my 
heart  and  brain — so  much  dearer,  so  far  more 
precious,  than  any  mere  child  of  the  flesh  could  ever 
be. 

The  tears  of  supplication  had  dried  on  my  cheeks, 
and  I  began  to  walk  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
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room,  conning  over  the  circumstances  of  my  un- 
speakable wrong.  They  might  have  reasoned  with 
me,  have  pointed  out  anything — any  incident  or 
phrase — which  seemed  to  them  objectionable.  I 
would  have  sacrificed  anything  almost  to  meet  their 
wishes,  to  satisfy  their  prejudices — it  was  only 
since  I  had  turned  author  that  the  possibiHty  of 
their  having  any  had  been  admitted  by  me — and 
this  was  how  they  had  rewarded  me !  Without 
giving  me  any  chance  of  defending  myself,  without 
a  hearing — they  must  have  been  touched  if  they  had 
let  me  tell  them  of  my  sleepless  nights  and  fevered 
days  ! — they  had  ruthlessly  destroyed,  extinguished, 
that  into  which  I  had  put  all  that  was  best  of  my- 
self !  As  I  hurriedly  trudged  from  door  to  window, 
and  back  again  from  window  to  door,  an  indigna- 
tion as  deep  as  the  sea,  an  intolerable  sense  of  wrong, 
possessed  and  held  me.  What  right  had  they  to 
annihilate  what  was  not  theirs — what  they  had  had 
no  hand  in  creating  ?  How  could  they,  whom  I 
had  always  venerated  and  adored  as  the  embodi- 
ments of  justice  and  goodness,  have  shown 
themselves  so  grossly  unjust,  so  barbarously  cruel  ? 

Ludicrously  disproportioned  as  I  now  see  the  effect 
to  have  been  to  the  cause,  I  felt  as  if  the  solid  earth 
had  given  way  beneath  me.  All  my  values  changed, 
all  the  juice  of  life  dried  up.  I  was  a  pariah  !  Mamma 
— the  same  mother — one  of  whose  many  gifts  had 
ever  been  to  make  those  with  whom  she  came  into 
even  casual  contact  feel  themselves  to  be  better  and 
worthier  than  they  had  believed — mamma  had  made 
me  feel  that  I  was  a  pariah  !  It  was  more  than  prob- 
able, it  was  certain  that  neither  she  nor  papa  would 
ever  really  forgive  me.  A  devil  of  insurgence  and 
rebellion  sprang  up  in  my  heart.  Well,  perhaps 
neither  would  /  ever  forgive  tJion  ! 
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I  HAD  been  told  to  make  my  reappearance  at  luncheon, 
and  I  obeyed.  I  was  already  seated  in  my  usual 
place  on  mamma's  left  hand,  when  the  gong  that 
had  summoned  me  to  so  many  cheerful  and  succulent 
repasts  sounded — but  with  how  changed  a  voice  ! — 
its  call  to  the  one  o'clock  meal.  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  table-cloth  as  I  felt  the  entrance  of  three 
members  of  my  family — papa,  mamma,  and  Harriet. 
Sophy  and  Fraulein  were  late — at  least,  they  had  not 
yet  appeared.  A  look  stolen  from  under  my  drooped 
eyelids  revealed  to  me,  a  moment  later,  that  they  were 
not  expected,  for  no  places  were  laid  for  them.  My 
first  impulse  was  one  of  relief.  How  could  I  have 
brought  myself  to  greet  the  elderly  Teuton  who 
had  wrought  my  ruin  ?  Hitherto  I  had  included  her 
in  my  happy  young  benevolence,  and  had  even  shared 
her  guttural  enthusiasm  as  she  recited  to  a  sub- 
giggling  Sophy  the  "  Zwei  Grenadieren "  or  the 
"  Gods  of  Hellas."  She  was  absent  from  the  board, 
and  I  should  not  be  under  the  obhgation  of  shaking, 
in  seeming  amity,  her  always  mittened  hand.  As 
I  have  said,  my  first  impulse  was,  therefore,  one  of 
relief.  That  rehef  was,  however,  only  momentary, 
and  was  at  once  succeeded  by  the  intuition  that 
they  were  absent  not  only  from  the  luncheon-table, 
but  from  the  house.  Sophy  had  been  sent  away  to 
escape  the  contagion  of  my  presence  !  As  I  had  not 
seen  my  father  before,  I  should,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  have  got  up  and  kissed  him — we  all  kissed 
each  other  conscientiously  every  morning  and  evening 
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— ^but  to-day  such  a  perfunctory  salutation  seemed 
impossible,  and  I  stayed  where  I  was. 

I,  who  have  forgotten  so  much,  recall  unaccountably 
that  once  again  ducklings  figured  prominently  on 
our  menu,  and  that  I  regarded  them  with  insane 
indifference  !  I  ate,  indeed,  because  I  knew  that  the 
servants  would  notice  it  if  I  did  not — as  if  my  woes 
had  not  been  known  to  them  almost  as  soon  as  to 
myself  ! — but  those  "  tender  volatiles  "  might  have 
been  as  tough  and  sinewy  as  the  poultry  that  graced 
Mrs.  Todger's  banquet  for  all  that  my  palate  told 
me  to  the  contrary.  Talk  on  the  usual  topics  went 
on  around  me.  One  or  two  remarks  issuing  from 
the  Hps  of  mamma  and  Harriet  might  be  interpreted 
as  intended  obliquely  to  include  me  ;  but  I  made 
no  attempt  to  appropriate  them.  Pariahs  do  not 
join  in  conversation  ;  and  I  was  a  pariah  !  Papa 
offered  me  a  second  helping  of  the  dish  before  him, 
and  my  subdued  negative — though,  from  his  ex- 
perience of  my  past,  it  might  have  excited  surprise 
in  him — did  not  lead  to  any  further  conversational 
developments.  Happily  a  parochial  topic  or  two 
cropped  up.  One,  I  remember,  was  the  pattern 
of  the  caps  to  be  worn  by  the  village  candidates  at 
an  imminent  confirmation  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

A  few  days  passed — days  which  I  went  through 
as  a  machine  might  have  done.  The  large  Cochin 
China  cocks  and  hens  met  with  no  neglect  at  my 
hands.  I  carried  broken  victuals — good  as  all  our 
victuals  were,  broken  or  otherwise — from  the  luncheon- 
table  in  a  sort  of  Siamese  twin  double  jam-pot,  wherein 
the  meat  and  vegetables  reposed  on  one  side  and  the 
pudding  on  the  other,  to  rustic  invalids.  I  re-covered 
some  of  the  innocent  and  instructive  volumes  that 
formed  our  village  library,  gauging  their  popularity 
by  the  comparative  degrees  of  raggcdness  which  they 
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had  reached.  I  even  took  on  the  tendance  of  Sophy's 
lop-eared  rabbits  in  her  continued  absence. 

It  was  only  by  an  oblique  source  that  I  learned 
where  she  and  her  instructress  had  been  sent,  i.e., 
to  the  comfortable  farmhouse  of  a  well-married  old 
servant,  who  had  often  housed  one  or  other  of  us 
when  either  some  juvenile  ailment  had  made  segrega- 
tion desirable,  or  a  swollen  ball-party  had  driven 
us  out  of  our  quarters.  No  one  confirmed  me  in  the 
conviction  that  I  was  the  cause  of  her  banishment  ; 
but  that  conviction  hourly  strengthened  into  certainty. 
Yet  how  would  it  be  possible  to  continue  indefinitely 
her  absence  ?  Sooner  or  later  she  would  have  to 
be  subjected  to  the  pollution  of  my  society.  What 
profit,  therefore,  could  be  gained  by  what  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  only  a  temporary  avoidance  of  it  ? 

These  things  I  pondered  dully  as  I  went  heavily 
along  that  path  of  life  which  up  to  now  had  seemed 
set  with  flowers.  Miserable  I  was — enough  so  to 
expiate  an  even  greater  crime  than  mine — but  I 
was  not  repentant.  The  sense  of  the  injustice  with 
which  I  had  been  treated  waxed  instead  of  waned 
as  the  leaden  hours  went  by.  If  I  was  spoken  to 
by  either  of  my  parents  I  answered  respectfully.  I 
did  at  once,  without  a  moment's  delay,  whatever  I 
was  told  to  do,  but  the  glad  service,  the  happy,  un- 
questioning wilUngness  to  execute  their  behests 
simply  because  such  bequests  were  theirs,  was  gone. 
I  went  about  an  outward  image  of  docile  decorum, 
but  with  a  sullen  fire  of  revolt  and  rebeUion  blazing 
within.  My  one  aim  and  effort,  as  I  carried  out  with 
Pharisaic  precision  my  simple  duties,  while  through 
them  all  ran  a  scarlet  thread  of  angry  protest,  was 
set  towards,  and  my  whole  mind  occupied  by,  the 
straining  endeavour  to  reconstruct  my  lost  master- 
piece.    It  is  always  a  strange  phenomenon  how  much 
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more  easily  the  memory  catches  on  to  and  retains 
what  is  not  worth  retaining — some  rubbishy  tag  of 
verse  or  unsavoury  tale — than  to  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  supremest 
thinkers  ;  and  I  soon  found  that  Fulke  and  Eleonora 
had  a  firmer  seat  in  my  recollection  than  had  ever 
been  attained  by  the  great  models  which  I  had 
travestied.  I  did  not  attempt  again  to  commit 
to  paper  my  lost  fancies  and  ardours.  What  security 
had  I  that  they  might  not  once  more  perish  by  fire, 
if  I  did  ?  To  write  them  on  the  tables  of  my  brain 
was  a  far  surer  way  of  preserving  them  until  such 
time  as  I  might  again  hold  the  quill  pen  that  had 
been  my  ministering  spirit  between  my  fingers.  When 
that  time  was  Hkely  to  come  I  did  not  dare  ask  myself. 

Light  fell  upon  my  future  when  about  a  week 
of  the  unnatural  conditions  I  have  described  had 
elapsed.  I  had  been  making  some  promise  of  giving 
my  help  at  a  jumble  sale  to  be  held  at  the  house  of 
one  of  our  neighbours  within  the  following  sennight. 
The  engagement  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conditional 
on  parental  consent ;  but  no  doubt  as  to  obtaining 
that  consent  on  the  present  occasion  entered  my 
mind.  Mamma  always  eagerly  forwarded  our  mild 
efforts  towards  such  humble  and  mitigated  philan- 
thropies as  came  within  our  sphere.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  unfeigned  surprise  that  I  listened  to  her  reception 
of  my  request.  We  were  in  the  pleasant  work-  and 
book-littered  morning-room.  She  was  doing  some- 
thing to  one  of  the  blinds — raising  or  lowering  it — 
and  had  her  back  turned  to  me.  As  she  did  not 
immediately  answer,  I  repeated  my  petition,  con- 
cluding that  she  had  not  heard  it.  Even  then  her 
response  was  not  a  very  quick  one,  and  she  did  not 
turn  to  face  me  : 

"  I  think  that  you  had  perhaps  better  not  make 
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any  engagements  for  next  week,  as  you  will  probably 
not  be  here." 

Strange  to  say,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  as  to  Sophy's  continued 
absence  might  be  in  my  banishment,  not  hers  !  The 
news  fell  upon  me  now  like  an  unlooked-for  blow  on 
the  head  by  some  unseen  and  unsuspected  engine. 
I  was  to  be  sent  away — sent  away  in  disgrace  !  But 
whither  ?  At  the  mature  age  of  twenty  I  could 
not  be  packed  off  to  school,  and  my  crime  was  hardly 
great  enough  for  me  to  be  dispatched  to  a  penitentiary 
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"  Am  I  going  away  ?  "  I  aked,  when  the  effect  of  that 
hammer  stroke  on  my  head  had  a  Httle  worn  off ; 
and  as  mamma  delayed  her  reply,  and  I  could  not 
read  it  in  her  face,  since  that  remained  averted,  I 
added  :    "  Am  I  to  be  sent  away  ?  " 

The  slightly  bitter  stress  that  I  could  not  help 
laying  on  the  verb  stung  her  into  action  ;  I  know, 
as  well  as  if  the  sensation  had  been  my  own,  that 
it  sounded  with  a  cruel  novelty  in  her  ears.  She 
turned  and  faced  me,  abandoning  her  task,  and  the 
blind  rattled  down.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her 
lips  trembled,  but  she  spoke  steadily. 

"  Yes,  Char,  we  think  it  best." 

I  feel  sure,  after  all  these  years,  that  vshe  used  the 
familiar  shortening  of  my  name  to  soften  the  stroke 
that  she  was  laying  upon  me,  and  that  she  did  not 
enlarge  upon  her  answer  because  utterance  was 
difficult  to  her. 

We  stood  opposite  one  another  in  silence  for  a 
full  minute  before  I  said — and  the  bitter  element  in 
my  speech  had  grown  more  predominant  than  before  : 

"  When  I  am  gone,  I  suppose  that  Sophy  will 
return  ?  " 

A  very  faint  flush  showed  on  my  mother's  cheek, 
but  she  made  no  retort  to  what  she  must  have  felt 
to  be  the  solitary  jibe  that  my  mouth  had  ever  in 
all  my  two  decades  of  life  given  passage  to  towards 
her.  I  think  that  she  bent  her  head  very  slightly 
— cither  as  if  bowing  it  to  the  blast,  or  in  assent  to 
my  question  ;  but  the  gesture  was  so  small  a  one 
that  I  could  not  be  sure  that  it  had  been  made. 
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"  Is  it  for  good  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Am  I  to  be  sent 
away  for  always  ?  "  Despite  the  rising  tide  of  in- 
dignant misery  within  me,  I  spoke  distinctly.  Had 
I  not  often  heard  of  the  firm  tread  with  which  criminals 
walk  to  the  gallows?  At  that  my  hearer's  composure 
broke. 

"  Oh,  God  forbid  !  "  she  cried  ;  and  then  again, 
"  God  forbid  !  " 

The  words  brought  to  me  an  intense  relief,  and 
hearing  the  anguish  expressed  in  tone  and  words 
at  the  idea  I  had  suggested,  I  all  but  threw  myself 
on  her  beloved  neck  in  a  passion  of  tears,  but  resent- 
ment at  this  new  proof  of  the  utter  misunderstanding 
with  which  I  was  meeting,  the  images  of  the  forms 
of  Fulke  and  Eleonora  feeding  the  flames,  quickly 
superseded  the  impulse. 

"  May  I  be  told  where  I  am  going  ?  *' 

I  could  verify  how  the  frigid  formality  of  my  query 
cut  her,  and  once  again  my  arms  were  nearly  flung 
about  her.  Once  again  my  angry  will  held  them  back. 
There  was  a  httle  pause  before  my  mother  could 
credit  what  a  changeling  it  was  who  stood  frigidly 
questioning  her. 

"  Your  Aunt  Florinda  has  invited  you  to  spend  some 
time  with  her." 

"  I  suppose  that  you  asked  her  to  do  so  ?  " 

In  retrospect  I  realised  how  well  justified  in  boxing 
my  ears  mamma  would  have  been  by  the  veiled 
impertinence  of  the  query.  Instead,  she  divined 
the  desperate  wretchedness  that  underlay  the 
apparent  insolence,  and  stooped  to  a  gentle  explana- 
tion. 

"  You  know  that  she  has  often  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  you.  You  got  on  so  well  with  her  when  she 
was  last  here  " — my  incorrigible  mother  could  not 
refrain  from  this  drop   of  balm — "  and  we  thought 
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that  it  would  be  a  good  moment  for  you  to  comply 
with  her  wish." 

"  I  suppose  that  you  have  explained  to  her  why 
you  are  sending  me  away?  " 

My  mother  palpably  hesitated.  "  We  thought  it 
best  to  do  so." 

I  gave  an  unnatural  httle  laugh,  and  threw  my  cap 
over  the  mill ! 

"  I  think  that  you  might  have  let  me  have  a  fair 
start !  " 

Words  and  tone  were  so  unprecedented  that  for 
a  minute  or  two  mamma  was  too  thunderstruck  to 
respond.  When  she  did,  I  saw  that  her  face  had 
put  on  a  hot  flush  of  colour,  and  there  was — oh, 
unheard  of  portent  ! — a  trace  of  severity  in  her 
rejoinder. 

"  Papa  felt  that  it  would  be  fairer  to — to  everybody 
to  put  the  circumstances  honestly  before  her  in  case 
she  might,  in  ignorance,  have  asked  any  young  people 
to  meet  you." 

The  blow,  though  delivered  by  so  soft  a  hand, 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  my  poor  resistance  fell 
floored  by  it.  I  had  called  myself  a  pariah.  Never 
till  this  moment  had  I  realised  that  I  was  one.  I 
suppose  that  I  looked  strange,  for  my  mother  made 
a  half  gesture  as  of  stretching  out  a  hand  to  me,  as 
she  would  have  done  in  early  childhood  if  my  little 
tentative  steps  had  betrayed  me  to  a  fall. 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  willingly  corrupt 
anyone's  mind,"  she  almost  whispered  ;  "  but  these 
terrible  ideas " 

She  broke  off,  and  I  stood  like  a  block.  Had  I 
wished  to  do  so,  I  might  have  helped  her  out  in  her 
sore  need  by  some  sobbed-out  expression  of  repen- 
tance and  promise  of  amendment;  but  I  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.      My  soul  was  in  too  great  bitterness 
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at  the  disproportion  between  my  offence  and  its 
punishment  to  have  room  in  it  for  any  compunc- 
tion at  the  grief  that  I  was  causing  to  the  gentlest 
spirit  that  ever  inhabited  a  mortal  frame.  Pro- 
bably the  youth  of  to-day,  whose  table  talk,  as  I 
understand,  runs  not  infrequently  upon  topics  such 
as  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  families,  or  vices  out- 
side the  range  of  the  Decalogue,  would  agree  with 
me;  but  "Atdres  temps,  autres  mceurs,"  and  it  could 
not  be  said  that  I  had  complied  with  the  standards 
of  my  decorous  generation ;  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
generation  could  it  be  said  that  I  had  drawn  the 
loves  of  Fulke  and  Eleonora  "  mild."  I  have  heard 
it  said  of  one  of  the  coldest  and  chastest  of  actresses 
that  she  made  the  role  of  JuHet  actually  indecent 
in  her  effort  to  do  her  duty  by  a  part  with  which 
she  was  utterly  out  of  sympathy.  By  an  analogous 
course  of  reasoning  my  imagination  had  been 
whipped  and  cudgelled  into  a  fury  of  passion  of  which 
I  had  no  experience  to  gauge  the  exaggeration. 
Whether  or  no  my  impression  as  to  mamma's  impulse 
towards  conciliation  had  been  a  right  one,  I  ignored 
it. 

"  Will  you  let  me  know  what  day  I  am  to  go  ?  " 
I  spoke  quite  deferentially,  but  there  was  ice  in 
my  tone.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  made  of  ice.  I  think 
that  my  mother  was  too  much  wounded  for  speech. 
She  only  bent  her  head  in  assent,  and  I  passed  out 
of  the  room. 

I  did  not  fly  for  refuge  to  my  own  little  fastness, 
now  for  ever  empty  of  what  had  made  its  riveting 
charm.  I  did  not  fly  any^^dlere.  I  drifted  aimlessly 
about  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  croquet-lawn 
and  poultry-yard,  shrubberies  and  copses,  avoid- 
ing only  the  gaudy  stiff  parterre  under  the  win- 
dows, where  I  could  be  seen  from  the  house.     The 
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flowering  bushes  that  a  week  or  two  ago  had 
fragrantly  belted  the  lower  blooms,  were,  for  the 
most  part  over.  I  idly  thought,  as  I  passed  along 
them,  how  it  took  eleven  months  out  of  every  year 
to  prepare  that  short  rapture  of  efflorescence  and 
perfume,  and  in  what  obscurity  the  lilacs  and  acacias, 
syringas  and  honeysuckles,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  their  hves.  Were  human  glories  much  longer  ? 
If  Fulke  and  Eleonora  had  hved,  and  been  allowed 
to  expand  into  the  full  maturity  which  I  had  hoped 
for  them,  would  their  blossoming  season  have  been 
much  longer  ? 

With  the  exaggeration  of  youth  I  felt  that  I  was 
bidding  a  final  good-bye  to  the  companions  of  my 
whole  hfe.  I  laid  a  caressing  hand  upon  the  bark 
of  this  tree,  and  knelt  down  to  kiss  the  petals  of 
that  flower. 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said.  "  I  shall  never  see  any  of 
you  again.  I  am  a  pariah.  That  is  the  result  of 
being  ahead  of  one's  time  !  " 
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As  I  had  requested,  I  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  date  of  my  expulsion — as  to  myself  I  termed 
it — and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  same 
brevity  marked  the  span  of  time  still  left  to  me  ere 
I  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  nest  that  had  been  so 
warm  a  one.  I  was  to  leave  home  in  three  days, 
to  be  escorted  to  London  by  Morris,  to  be  met  at 
the  terminus  by  a  servant  of  my  aunt's,  and  taken 
down  by  her  to  the  county  in  which  the  home  of 
my  father's  sister  lay,  and  which  I  was  to  visit  for 
the  first  time.  To  a  girl  of  to-day  the  restraint  im- 
phed  by  being  accompanied  on  every,  even  the 
smallest,  journey  would  seem  an  intolerable  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  at  that 
period  any  other  course,  in  the  case  of  a  daughter 
of  the  squirearchy,  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question.  So  it  was  not  with  any  sense  of  being 
gaoler  and  prisoner  that  the  "young  lady's  maid" 
and  I  set  off. 

During  the  short  space  that  elapsed  between  my 
sentence  and  its  carr^dng  out  I  went  about  in  a  cold, 
dull  dream,  the  word  pariah  for  ever  echoing  in  my 
ears.  Now  that  my  punishment  had  been  allotted 
to  me,  my  family  showed  no  desire  to  rub  in  the 
enormity  of  my  offence.  On  the  contrary,  by  several 
signs  I  was  aware  that  they  were  trying  to  make 
my  situation  as  tolerable  as  their  gentle  spirits  knew 
how.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  treat  me 
with  severity,  but  their  whole  bearing  showed  how 
Httle  they  enjoyed  the  execution  of  that  duty. 
Harriet  had  always  been  rather  a   "  serious "   girl, 
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and  she  was  now  even  perceptibly  graver  than  was 
her  wont.  She  asked  me  on  one  of  those  three 
days,  though  with  a  shght  hesitation,  whether  I 
should  not  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Ambrose, 
and  looked  wounded  when  I  replied  ironically  that, 
enjoyable  as  his  conversation  always  w^as,  I  did 
not  quite  see  what  end  would  be  gained  by  my 
availing  myself  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Though  no 
one  could  deny  his  conscientious  carrying  out  of 
his  spiritual  duties  according  to  his  hghts,  he  was 
to  me  more  associated  with  immoderate  anghng 
and  moderate  shooting  and  riding  to  hounds  than 
with  "  preaching  the  word,"  as  the  evangehcal  school 
would  have  phrased  it.  With  my  mother,  I,  even 
in  my  then  MephistopheUan  mood,  could  not  be 
ironical ;  but  I  gave  her  no  help  when,  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure,  she  called  me  into  her  room  for  a 
final  interview. 

"  Char,"  she  said,  and  there  was  appeal  as  well 
as  a  yearning  entreaty  in  her  large  tear-misted  eyes, 
"  don't  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  cannot  part  like 
this?  " 

I  had  to  summon  up  all  the  memories  of  my  injuries 
— and  they  took  some  cudgelling  ere  they  would 
arise — before  I  was  able  to  answer  with  cold 
collectedness  : 

"  It  is  not  by  my  wish  that  we  are  parting  now  !  " 

She  looked  cruelly  disappointed ;  but  that  her 
long-suffering  patience  was  not  exhausted  was 
evidenced  by  her  next  words. 

"  I  know,"  she  began,  "  that  to  some  natures  it 
is  very,  very  difficult  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong, 
and  so  I  don't  ask  you  to  acknowledge  that  you 
regret  having  given  us  such  pain  ;  but  from  what  I 
have  known  of  you,  up  to  now — you  have  been  a 
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very  loving  and  dutiful  child — I  am  sure,  7nore  than 
sure,  that  you  do  !  " 

There  was  an  appeal  that  was  almost  hungry  in 
her  eyes,  and  not  only  in  them.  From  her  whole 
being  she  seemed  to  be  throwing  out  tendrils  of  mother- 
love  to  wind  round  and  clasp  me.  At  that  moment, 
if  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  the  powers  of 
them  had  been  offered  me  in  exchange  for  three 
words,  I  could  not  have  found  them.  Perhaps  even 
her  fine  perceptions  did  not  realise  the  battle  that 
was  raging  within  me,  for  there  was  a  still  deeper, 
an  almost  incredulous  disillusion  in  her  next  speech, 
when,  after  having  given  me  ample  time  to  frame 
one,  she  realised  that  no  response  was  forthcoming. 

"  Since  you  find  it  impossible  to  own  that  you 
repent  of  having  done  what  has  shocked  us  so  in- 
expressibly,"— my  ears  told  me  that  a  touch  of 
wounded  dignity  was  added  to,  yet  had  not  superseded, 
the  yearning  entreaty  of  her  tone — "  since  you  will 
own  to  no  offence  in  the  past,  I  must  ask  you  at 
least  to  give  me  a  promise  for  the  future." 

]\Iy  leaden  head  lifted  itself  from  my  chest,  on  which 
it  had  fallen  forward,  and  I  asked  heavily  :  "  What 
promise  ?  " 

The  answer  came  brief  and — if  that  were  credible 
— a  little  stem  :  "  It  is  only  that  you  will  not  try  to 
write  again." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  only,"  it  might  have  been 
beyond  my  capacity  to  refuse,  but  the  adverb,  which 
implied  that  the  sacrifice  asked  of  me  was  a  trifling 
one,  gave  the  necessary  stiffening  to  my  will. 

"  I  cannot  promise  that !  " 

Perfect  as  was  always  my  mother's  control  over  a 
temper  whose  sweetness  needed  Httle  curb,  my 
obstinate  cleaning  to  my  ill-doing  in  so  distinct  a 
refusal  to  abandon  it  in  the  future  sorely  tried  her 
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self-restraint.  There  was  a  short  silence  before  she 
again  addressed  me. 

*'  I  hope  and  beheve,"  she  said  in  a  very  low  key, 
anger  or  indignation  in  her  case,  unhke  most  people's, 
lowering  instead  of  raising  her  voice,  "  that  you  did 
not  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  incredibly —  " 
she  hesitated  an  instant,  shrinking,  I  feel  sure,  from 
having  to  apply  such  epithets  as  it  was  her  bounden 
duty  to  have  to  use  towards  her  own  child — "  coarse 
and  immoral  things  that  you  wrote  in  that  " — again 
she  paused,  with  a  slight  shudder — "  that  horrible 
manuscript."  Agitation  gained  upon  her  as  she 
went  on  with  her  indictment,  and  there  was  a  trembling 
quiver  in  her  voice  as  she  pursued  the,  to  her,  eminently 
unsavoury  theme  of  my  achievement.  "  Where  you 
got  such  ideas,  how  your  .thoughts  came  to  run  upon 
such  subjects,  is  perfectly  inexplicable  to  your  father 
and  me." 

She  stopped,  partly,  I  think,  because  the  thought 
of  my  depravity  choked  her,  and  partly  with  a  faint, 
almost  desperate  hope  of  my  being  able  even  now 
to  afford  some  palliating  explanation  of  my  action. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  one  I  gave  could  have  brought 
her  but  small  consolation. 

"  You  should  have  locked  the  library  door,"  I 
answered,  and  the  sound  of  the  hoarse  defiance  in 
my  own  tones  surprised  me  almost  as  much  as  it 
did  my  hearer.  "  I  learnt  what  you  think  so  wicked 
from  the  greatest  writers,  the  deepest  thinkers,  of 
all  time  !     You  never  forbid  me  to  read  them." 

As  I  finished  my  turgid  exegesis,  I  heard  my  mother 
catch  her  breath,  like  one  over  whose  head  the  waters 
were  closing. 

Since  Sophy  had  gone,  the  house  was  much  stiller 
than  it  had  been.  Despite  all  efforts  on  Fraulein's 
part — and  in  my  youth  all  governesses  were  elderly 
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and  averse  from  clamour — the  scampering  of  young 
feet  and  the  mirth  of  a  high-pitched  young  voice 
were  continually  audible  about  living-room,  staircase, 
and  hall.  There  was  absolute  silence  now,  save  for 
the  birds,  commenting  outside,  like  a  Greek  chorus, 
only  in  a  more  cheerful  key,  upon  the  march  of 
human  affairs. 

It  seemed  about  twenty  years  before  mamma  said  : 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that 
you  refuse  to  give  me  the  promise  I  ask  for  ?  " 

There  was  still  a  remnant  of  unbehef  in  the  pain 
and  displeasure  of  her  voice.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
very  first  time  that  one  of  her  children  had  denied 
her  any  boon  that  she  had  deigned  to  ask  of  them. 
I  answered,  when  I  did  answer,  with  a  rebelHous 
evasiveness. 

"  If  I  don't  promise,"  I  cLsked,  "  am  I  never  to 
be  allowed  to  come  home  again  ?  " 

Once  more  she  caught  her  breath,  but  replied  with 
dignity  : 

"  We  cannot  keep  under  our  roof  anyone,  even  a 
beloved  child  " — her  dear  voice  broke  a  httle — "  who 
is  determined  to  defy  us  !  " 

Once  again  it  was  touch  and  go  with  me,  my  good 
and  evil  angels  contending  over  my  siUy  soul.  The 
good  one  went  to  the  wall,  and  I  set  my  teeth — 
they  were  good  strong  ones  then  ;  woe's  me  that  I 
should  have  to  speak  of  them  in  the  past  sense! — 
and  I  answered  doggedly  : 

"  I  cannot  give  such  a  promise  !  If  I  did  I  should 
certainly  break  it  !  " 

After  this  she  looked  at  me  a  while,  the  increduUty 
in  her  face  erased  by  an  agonising  belief,  and,  wringing 
her  hands,  turned  from  me  with  the  words  :  "  Then 
I  can  only  pray  God  to  change  your  heart !  " 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE 

The  day  had  come.  I  had  left  home,  and  I  had 
not  promised  !  I  might  have  done  so  even  at  the 
last  moment  under  the  melting  influences  of  a  parting 
so  afflicting  for  its  difference  from  any  of  my  few 
previous  separations  from  my  kin.  They  had  been 
strangely  few.  People  were,  as  we  aU  know,  far  less 
restless  in  those  days,  and  we  in  particular  were 
great  home-keepers.  It  might  be  said  of  us  that 
"  we  moved  together  if  we  moved  at  all."  It  was 
only  a  very  carefully  sifted  list  of  friends  who  were 
privileged  to  receive  us  by  ourselves — without  our 
parents'  chaperonage — and  my  excursions  "  on  my 
own,"  in  the  slang  of  to-day,  might  have  been  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  I  have  no  smallest  recol- 
lection of  having  ever  felt  anything  irksome  in  the 
restraint.  In  fact — until  the  last  few  months,  when 
my  rage  for  personal  experience  would  have  driven 
me  into  the  outer  world  to  gather  it — I  had  always 
considered  the  chief  advantage  of  a  few  days'  absence 
was  the  returning  to  relate  one's  pigmy  adventures 
to  an  ever-interested  and  sympathetic  audience. 
What  a  bottomless  chasm  of  difference  yawned  between 
the  departure  for  those  brief  jaunts  and  my  present 
one  ! 

As  I  have  said,  I  might,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
have  given  the  promise  which  would  have  changed 
my  exodus  from  a  doom  into  a  temporary  disciphne, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  papa.  He  would  not  come  to 
the  hall  door  to  see  me  off,  and  I  went  into  his  study 
to  pay  him  respectful  but  unbelievably  distant  adieux ; 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  gelid  than  the 
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way  in  which  he  received  my  nervous  valedictory 
kiss,  nor  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  his  own 
farewell :  "  Good-bye,  Charlotte.  I  should  be  sorrier 
to  part  with  you  if  you  had  given  me  more  cause 
to  regret  your  departure."  The  words  were  harsh, 
and  harshly  spoken  ;  and  I  did  not  then  fully  reaUse, 
as  I  have  done  since,  that  it  was  his  profound  resent- 
ment at  my  having  cut  to  the  heart,  not  his  own  kind, 
genial  self,  but  the  one  human  being  in  whom  pre- 
eminently his  faithful  soul  was  bound  up — my  mother. 
(He  survived  her  only  six  months.)  The  bhnd 
pain  I  felt  at  such  a  dismissal  hid  this  fact  from  me, 
and  I  turned  my  back  upon  him,  muttering  bitterly, 
under  my  breath,  "  His  favourite  child !  "  The 
resentment  that  I  felt  steeled  me  against  even  mamma's 
last  embrace  as  she  clutched  me  to  her  breast :  "  God 
bless  you.  Char,  and  change  your  heart  !  "  The 
effect  of  the  poignant  tenderness  of  her  words  and 
her  clasp  upon  me  was  lessened  by  the  latter  clause 
of  her  prayer,  and  I  made  no  answer.  The  tears 
were  roUing  down  Harriet's  cheeks — cheeks  paler 
than  their  rosy  wont — as  she  too  gave  me  a  good-bye 
embrace,  in  which  sisterly  affection  overcame  the 
reproach  that  I  felt  underlying  it.  It  was  a  dreadful 
way  of  departing  ;  but  one  must  not  allow  the  servants 
to  have  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  reahsing  that  they 
were  witnessing  a  domestic  drama.  Of  course,  they 
had  long  been  aware  of  it ;  and,  in  fact,  as  I  heard 
months  afterwards,  opinion  was  hotly  divided  among 
them  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  although  even  my 
supporters  expressed  astonishment  that  Miss  Char 
should  set  so  much  store  by  ''  them  rubbishy  bits 
of  paper." 

My  foot  was  already  on  the  step  of  the  brougham, 
when  something  irresistibly  pulled  my  head  round 
to  take  a  last  look  at  my  mother — a  last  look  of  love, 
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but  also  of  upbraiding.  Not  even  now  did  I  go 
anywhere  near  echoing  her  prayer.  My  own  was  a 
variation  upon  it.  If  God  saw  fit  to  change  any 
hearts,  I  hoped  that  it  would  be  papa's  and  mamma's  ! 
In  this  mood  of  desperation,  yet  rebellion,  I  did  not 
put  my  head  out  of  the  carriage  window  to  wave 
farewell  to  the  couple  of  figures  standing  at  the  hall 
door,  as  had  always  been  my  habit  when  I  was  going 
away  from  home  for  only  one  night.  Even  when 
out  of  sight  of  the  lodge,  the  last  outpost  from  which 
I  could  be  spied  or  my  demeanour  commented  on, 
I  could  not  give  myself  the  infinite  relief  of  letting 
my  countenance  go  and  fall  into  the  blessed  desJ^ahille 
that  solitude  made  possible,  for  was  not  Morris  sitting 
beside  me  in  the  perfect  decorum  of  her  black  dress 
and  modest  bonnet?  Ladies'  maids  in  those  days 
were  always  dark-clad  and  bonneted,  and  it  was  years 
later  when  I  first  heard  of  the  shocked  anger  of  a 
lady,  leaving  a  country  house,  on  discovering  that 
her  maid  had  put  her  to  shame  by  appearing  in  a 
tam-o'-shanter  !  Such  disgraceful  headgears  were  far 
indeed  from  my  maid's  purview,  but  she  was  afflicted 
with  a  flux  de  bouche  which  it  had  taken  the  united 
endeavours  of  the  household  to  repress  even  partially. 

We  had  a  drive  of  seven  miles  ahead  of  us.  It 
was  no  uncommon  fact  that  the  distance  should  be 
such  between  a  country  house  and  its  nearest  railway 
station  ;  and  we  never  regarded  it  as  a  subject  for 
complaint,  though  it  prevented  runs  up  to  London. 
Week-ends  were  not  invented,  or  certainly  did  not 
exist  by  that  name.  Among  such  quiet  country 
folk  as  we  they  would  have  been  looked  upon  askance, 
even  more  from  what  we  should  have  thought  their 
injustice  towards  servants,  than  from  the  mild  tinge 
of  Puritanism  which  coloured  our  faith. 

As  we  passed  along,  at  our  steady  trot,  I  was,  for 
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the  first  mile  or  so,  too  much  occupied  in  silent  vale- 
dictions to  the  landmarks  I  so  intimately  knew  to 
be  conscious  of  any  thought  but  one  :  I  was  going 
away  for  good.  My  heart  seemed  to  stretch  out 
tendrils  towards  every  blossoming  lime  and  cottage 
garden  full  of  Mary  Hlies.  I  remember  the  idle  thought 
passing  through  my  mind  how  strange  it  was  that 
the  stateliest  of  flowers  should  flourish  with  such 
condescending  affluence  in  so  poor  a  sphere  ! 

I  suppose  I  looked  too  forbidding  in  my  gloomy 
absorption  for  even  Morris's  colloquial  powers  to 
venture  an  attack  upon  me  ;  but  after  we  had  passed 
through  the  turnpike-gate  which  marked  the  middle 
point  between  home  and  our  objective,  and  I  had 
unclosed  my  lips  to  answer  the  greeting  of  the  turnpike- 
keeper,  whom  I  had  "  changed  the  weather  with  " 
from  infancy,  she  took  courage  to  address  me. 

"  I  wish  that  I  was  going  the  whole  way  with  you, 
miss,  and  not  only  to  town  !  " 

The  opening  was  an  unfortunate  one.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  unwelcome  fact  that  at  the  London  tenninus 
I  should  break  the  last  link  with  home,  and  be  handed 
over  to  the  unknown  servant  of  my  aunt,  who  was 
to  take  me  in  charge  and  shepherd  me  to  my 
destination.  Though  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
me  as  possible  that  a  girl  of  my  station  in  life  could 
be  allowed  to  cross  London  alone,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  sense  of  being  delivered  like  a  prisoner 
by  one  gaoler  to  another,  yet  the  mentioning  of  the 
final  break  with  home  symbolised  by  my  imminent 
parting  with  a  maid  who  had  grown  up  alongside 
of  me  before  her  years  entitled  her  to  become  mine 
and  Harriet's  body-servant,  added  the  final  stroke 
to  my  depression.  I  answered  only  with  an  inarticulate 
grunt. 

"  You'll  be  back  for  the  wedding,  of  course,  miss  ?  " 
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I  affected  to  be  hard  of  hearing,  and  intent  on  the 
haymakers  in  a  meadow  that  was  throwing  us  its 
fragrance  across  a  hedge. 

"  There'll  be  great  doings  at  the  'AH  !  " 

The  force  of  habit  was  so  strong  upon  me,  obedience 
to  the  duty  so  often  inculcated  by  mamma  of  being 
even  politer,  if  possible,  to  '*  inferiors  "  than  to  one's 
equals,  that  I  constrained  myself  to  answer  civilly  : 

"  Perhaps  there  will." 

My  handmaid  needed  no  further  encouragement. 

"When  young  Mr.  Barnes  came  of  age  last  year, 
there  was  a  h'ox  roasted  whole  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

I  closed  my  eyes.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  feign  sleep. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-TWO 

My  journey  up  to  London  was  uneventful.  To  my 
relief,  I  met  no  neighbour  at  our  little  drowsy  railway 
station,  where  expresses  did  not  stop.  I  had  dreaded 
that  some  asker  of  awkward  questions  as  to  my 
destination  and  the  cause  of  my  being  on  the  wing 
without  my  family  might  have  shown  themselves 
on  the  platform  ;  but  none  did,  and  I  got  unnoticed 
into  my  first-class  compartment,  and  sat  safely  in 
one  of  its  corner  seats  until  I  had  to  make  the  necessary 
change  at  the  junction  where  we  were  to  pick  up  our 
fast  train  for  London.  No  one  of  the  upper  classes 
ever  travelled  by  anything  but  first  class  in  my  youth. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  recollect  whether  the  clergy  had 
already  put  on  their  subsequent  humihty  in  that 
respect ;  but  I  think  not. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate  at  the  market-town  where 
we  had  to  make  the  exchange  from  our  local  crawler 
to  the  express.  Among  the  moderate-sized  crowd 
awaiting  the  latter  I  did  not  at  first  detect  any 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  not  until  Morris  had  pointed 
her  out  to  me  did  I  realise  that  the  lady  in  the  black 
moire  coat  and  bonnet  trimmed  with  laburnums,  who 
was  standing  at  the  book-stall  with  her  back  to  me, 
was  none  other  than  the  hostess  of  that  dinner-party 
where  I  had  begun  my  career  of  disgrace.  Having 
hurriedly  declined  my  maid's  officious  offer  to  go 
and  tell  Mrs.  Dry  den  of  my  vicinity,  and  having 
precipitately  moved  farther  away,  I  hoped  yet  to 
have  escaped ;  but,  apparently,  Mrs.  Dryden  had 
eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head  which  could  recognise 
an    acquaintance    even    through    the    droop    of    her 
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laburnums,  and,  letting  fall  the  picture  paper — how 
few  they  were  in  those  days  ! — at  which  she  was 
glancing,  hastened  to  overtake  my  retreating  form, 
surprise  and  inquiry  in  her  eyes. 

"  Are  you  all  here  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  round. 
"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  ofi  so  early  this  year. 
Isn't  it  sooner  than  usual  ?  " 

This  was  an  allusion  to  the  annual  trip  to  the  seaside 
which  was  the  main  displacement  of  our  year.  The 
clockwork  regularity  of  our  habits  and  our  inveterate 
home-keeping  were  known  to  all  our  acquaintances, 
and  the  sight  of  any  one  of  us  on  the  tramp  alone 
was  so  unusual  as  to  excite  comment  and  almost 
alarm  among  our  associates.     I  answered  boldly  : 

"No,  I  am  by  myself." 

My  companion  was  too  well  bred  to  put  a  second 
question,  since  it  must  have  been  tolerably  apparent 
that  the  first  was,  for  some  obscure  reason,  unwelcome, 
but  the  interrogation  in  her  eyes  was  so  plain  that 
I  felt  compelled  to  answer  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  with  my  Aunt  Florinda." 

"  Mrs.  Delaval  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

I  confined  myself  to  the  monosyllable,  having  no 
wish  to  expatiate  on  the  tract  of  my  history  which 
it  covered.  Should  I  be  able  to  avoid  altogether  doing 
so  if  my  questioner  elected  to  be  my  travelling  com- 
panion ?     On  this  head  I  was  soon  relieved. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  the  local  train  to  take  me  home. 
I  have  been  spending  the  night  at  the  Royal  to  go  to 
Clara  Novello's  concert.  I  wish  that  we  were  going 
in  the  same  direction.  Of  course  you  will  be  back 
in  time  for  the  wedding  ?  " 

Again  I  practised  my  now  habitual  inarticulate 
sound,  and  immediately  after  it  the  express  which  was 
to  be  my  ark  of  refuge  hove  in  siglit.     Noah  himself 
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could  not  have  climbed  into  his  with  a  greater  sense 
of  reUef.  I  remembered  to  wave  my  hand  in  answer 
to  the  *'  Bon  voyage  !  "  and  the  "  Of  course,  I  shall 
see  you  at  the  wedding?  "  which  was  my  acquaint- 
ance's valediction.  She  was  too  civil  to  move  away 
until  the  train  was  in  motion  ;  but  the  bustle  caused 
by  porters  shepherding  other  travellers  into  the 
compartment,  and  of  my  own  one  arranging 
umbrellas,  bonnet-box,  and  croquet  mallet — I  always 
travelled  with  my  own  mallet — in  the  rack,  happily 
precluded  the  possibihty  of  further  talk.  As  we 
steamed  out  of  the  junction  I  sank  back  in  my  comer 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Thank  heaven  I  was  bound 
for  a  region  where — with  the  exception  of  my  aunt, 
who  was,  of  course,  au  fait  of  the  whole  position — 
no  one  would  even  know  that  there  was  a  wedding 
afoot  in  an  undistinguished  family  in  a  distant  shire. 
The  thought  was  balm. 

Owing  to  the  fulness  of  the  carriage,  and  the  con- 
sequent inabiUty  of  Morris  to  place  herself  either 
beside  or  directly  opposite  to  me,  I  was  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  quelling  her  loquacity.  It  was  not 
till  we  were  landed  at  the  London  terminus  that- 
seeing  a  tendency  towards  whimpering  on  the  part 
of  my  handmaid  at  the  prospect  of  our  imminent 
separation,  I  said  entreatingly : 

"  Don't  cry  if  you  can  help  it,  Morris  dear.  It 
will  make  people  stare  at  us  !  " 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  latter  possibility  would  have 
seemed  much  of  a  deterrent  to  Morris,  who  was  a 
pretty,  fresh  lass ;  but,  anyhow,  she  thrust  the 
emerging  pocket-handkerchief  back  into  her  pocket,  and, 
after  a  gulp  or  two,  recovered  her  composure.  Our 
adieux  could  not  be  lengthy  ones,  as  the  train  by 
which  she  was  to  return  home  was  due  to  start  from  a 
distant    platform,    with    a    very    narrow    margin    of 
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time  after  our  arrival.  Bradshaw  had  been  searched 
in  the  vain  quest  for  a  later  train  which  would  enable 
me  to  be  transferred  without  any  hiatus  from  the 
keeping  of  Morris  to  that  of  the  servant  dispatched 
by  my  aunt  Florinda  to  meet  and  escort  me  on  the 
second  section  of  my  journey.  The  train  service 
on  the  other  side  of  London  was  equally  unaccom- 
modating, and  my  parents  had  been  reluctantly 
obliged  to  consent  to  my  being  at  large  for  the  space 
of  a  good  hour  and  a  half. 

As  I  turned  from  seeing  Morris  off,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  reissuing  pocket-handkerchief  and 
gurgling  sobs,  I  myself  felt  choky  enough.  The  throng- 
ing crowds,  the  disgorging  luggage- vans,  the  porters 
rolling  relentless  trucks,  who  gave  one  only  just  time 
enough  to  evade  them  by  means  of  their  shouted 
"  By  your  leave  !  "  seemed  to  stun  me.  Though 
I  was  twenty  years  old,  I  had  never  before  been 
alone  at  a  great  London  station,  and  its  din  be- 
wildered me.  Though  my  escort  would  not  appear  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  took  refuge  in  the  waiting- 
room,  where  I  was  to  meet  her.  As  I  watched  the 
ceaseless  flux  of  entering  women,  children,  and 
packages,  I  wondered  by  what  mystic  signs  we  should 
recognise  each  other.  Thence  my  thoughts  drifted 
onwards  towards  my  arrival  at  the  unknown  bourne. 
Upon  the  past  I  resolutely  shut  and  locked  the  door. 
If  I  were  to  permit  myself  to  revert  to  it,  I  could  have 
no  security  that  in  my  present  state  of  desolation 
it  would  not  overmaster  and  dissolve  me  into 
hysterical  and,  under  circumstances  of  such  publicity, 
disgraceful  tears.  So  I  glued  my  aching  eyes — not  a 
wink  had  I  slept  on  the  previous  night — to  that  great 
unknown  bulk — the  Future. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 

After  all,  how  very  little  I  knew,  despite  the  near- 
ness of  our  relationship,  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
guardianship  of  such  an  explosive  as  I  had  proved 
myself  was  entrusted !  Aunt  Florinda  had  been 
throughout  my  childhood  and  youth  only  a  misty 
legend  ;  and  as  I  set  myself  to  pick  up  the  bits  and 
fragments  of  her  history  as  known  to  me,  I  was  struck 
afresh  by  their  meagreness.  She  was  a  widow  ;  but 
I  gathered  that  her  condition  in  that  respect  was 
one  that  demanded  neither  sympathy  nor  condolence. 
She  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  pick  for  purchase 
out  of  the  matrimonial  market  one  of  those  persons 
who  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  for  no 
other  purpose  than,  gadfly-like,  to  sting  and  inflame 
— metaphorically  speaking — the  skins  of  all  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact.  After  having  been 
consistently  and  unaccountably  unpleasant  towards 
the  woman  to  whom  he  had  at  the  altar  sworn  to  be 
exactly  the  reverse  for  twenty  heavy  years,  he  had, 
during  the  final  twelvemonth  of  his  existence  justi- 
fied to  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  his  lifelong 
odiousness  by  developing  a  slow  and  painful  mortal 
disease  which  was  supposed,  retrospectively,  to 
account  for  any  lapses  from  amiability.  To  his 
other  graces  he  had  added  an  insensate  and  baseless 
jealousy,  which  had  been  specially  virulent  towards 
his  wife's  nearest  relatives.  Having  succeeded  in 
picking  a  quarrel  with  my  father — difficult  as  was 
that  achievement — he  had  insisted  on  his  wife — 
though  or  rather  because,  it  was  in  her  defence 
that  papa  had  put  on  his  armour — breaking  entirely 
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with  her  family.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the  Angel  of 
Death — in  this  case  indeed  an  angel — had  removed 
Mr.  Delaval  from  a  sphere  which  was  greatly 
improved  by  his  absence  had  I  even  seen  my  Aunt 
Florinda  ! 

Shortly  after  what  was  ironically  termed  her 
"  loss  "  she  had  come  to  stay  with  us  to  repair  her 
physical  powers,  broken  down  by  twenty  years  of 
bullying  and  one  of  ceaseless  attendance  on  a  man 
dying  slowly  and  angrily.  Rather  more  than  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  that  visit,  from  which  I  kept  only 
a  vague  reminiscence  of  a  shadowy  figure,  swathed 
in  a  gloomy  fabric  called  "  paramatta,"  and  which 
was  almost  hidden  by  the  enormous  flounce  of  crinkly 
crape  that  covered  it  to  within  an  inch  of  the  waist. 
An  immense  veil  of  the  same  draped  the  funereal 
bonnet,  and,  when  lifted  and  thrown  back,  disclosed 
a  worn  white  face,  close  set  in  a  frame  of  plaited 
white  lawn,  exchanged,  when  she  removed  the  por- 
tentous bonnet,  for  an  equally  portentous  widow's 
cap.  We  did  not,  indeed,  often  see  the  former  of 
these  awe-inspiring  coiffures,  as  our  stricken  relative 
did  not  often  emerge  from  her  bedroom  during  her 
stay.  Now  and  then  one  or  other  of  us  was  sum- 
moned to  visit  her  there,  I  perhaps  rather  oftener 
than  the  others.  From  these  meetings  I  carried 
away  an  impression  of  a  darkened  room  ;  of  a  slender 
figure  stretched  upon  a  sofa  ;  of  a  Bible  and  books 
of  devotion  piled  on  a  small  table  beside  it ;  of  a  pale 
hand,  in  which  the  pharangal  bones  were  distress- 
ingly prominent,  held  out  in  faint  welcome  ;  of  a 
voice  whose  sweetness  could  only  be  guessed,  in  such 
a  whispering  key  was  it  set. 

Occasionally  the  mourner  emerged  and  joined  us, 
on  which  occasions  mamma  surrounded  her  with  tender 
cares  that  were  never  obtrusive.     Papa  got  up  out 
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of  his  chair  when  she  came  into  a  room,  and  opened 
the  door  for  her  when  she  went  out.  He  hoped  that 
she  had  had  a  good  night  or  a  good  day,  as  the  case 
might  be,  lowering  and  saddening  his  hearty  voice 
as  much  as  possible  when  he  put  these  questions. 
She  had  always  answered  suitably,  yet  giving  an 
impression  of  being  almost  too  exhausted  to  join 
together  the  words  that  were  to  form  her  sentence. 
And  when  the  small,  quiet  bustle  of  her  entry  was 
over,  the  pillows  adjusted  by  mamma  to  her  rather 
long  back — she  outtopped  all  of  us — and  the  Berlin 
wool  footstool  set  by  one  of  her  kneeUng  nieces  for 
her  slim  feet,  there  seemed  to  come  a  sort  of  hiatus. 
She  thanked  us,  indeed,  with  an  intonation  of  weary 
gratitude — poor  soul !  I  don't  imagine  that  her 
departed  one  had  opened  many  doors  or  set  many 
footstools  for  her — after  which  a  tendency  towards 
silence  fell  upon  our  little  party.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  knew  nothing  of  her  but  her  misfortunes  ;  and 
each  subject  had  to  be  carefully  tested,  lest  its  intro- 
duction should  reopen  one  of  her  yawning  wounds. 
Even  with  all  these  good  reasons  for  gtne  in  our 
intercourse  with  our  guest,  I  remembered  that  it  had 
struck  me  how  very  Httle  she  and  papa  seemed  to 
have  in  common,  and  with  what  only  half-smothered 
relief  he  had,  on  the  evening  after  her  departure,  re- 
sumed his  reading  aloud  of  the  impeccably  proper 
novel  which  was  then  in  hand,  but  which  had  been 
laid  aside  because,  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  his  sister's 
tastes  and  habits,  he  felt  it  safer  not  to  suggest 
continuing  it. 

In  summing  up  my  recollections  of  Aunt  Florinda, 
I  found  that  I  had  to  reduce  them  to  the  meagre 
formula  that  never  in  all  ray  existence  had  I  seen 
anyone  so  tired  !  After  her  departure  mamma  re- 
ceived from  her  a  grateful  letter  whose  brevity  was 
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partly  due  to  the  small  space  left  for  the  expression 
of  her  sentiments  by  the  more  than  inch-deep  black 
border  which  surrounded  them.  A  dropping  fire  of 
correspondence  had  continued  afterwards,  but  no 
sight  of  her  since  that  first  lugubrious  apparition 
had  been  granted  to  us. 

Now,  as  I  sat  in  the  noisy  railway  waiting-room,  I 
wondered,  with  a  shudder,  whether  my  aunt  would 
still  be  smothered  in  inky  raiment.  Would  her  hand 
still  feel  like  a  bundle  of  tiny  bones  when  I  shook  it  ? 
Would  her  voice  be  as  much  extinguished  as  when  it 
thanked  papa  for  his  anxious  civilities  ?  Would 
there  be  nothing  to  read  but  books  of  devotion  ?  To 
all  these  queries  I  forced  myself  to  give  a  "  No,  of 
course  not !  "  which,  however,  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  it.  As  her  first  year  of  widowhood  had 
been  more  than  overpast,  there  would  almost  certainly 
be  a  diminution  of  all  the  distressing  phenomena  I 
had  been  running  over.  She  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  in  black  still ;  but  "  paramatta  "  would  have  had 
its  day,  and  be  replaced  by  a  handsome  gros.  grain 
silk.  But  would  the  figurative  "  paramatta "  also 
have  been  stripped  from  off  her  mind  and  spirits  ? 
As  I  recalled  the  narrow,  pinched  white  face  of  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen  months  ago,  I  mentally  shook 
my  head.  Could  a  body  and  soul  over  which  a  steam 
roller  had  been  drawn  for  twenty  years  ever  resume 
their  normal  proportions,  much  less  in  so  short  a 
period  ? 

Speculations  on  this  head  did  me,  at  least,  the  good 
service  of  keeping  partially  at  bay  the  consciousness 
of  my  own  miserable  situation  ;  of  passing  the  time 
till  my  escort's  arrival.  As  that  drew  near  uneasiness 
began  to  possess  me.  Perhaps  she  would  fail  to 
appear  ;  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  rendezvous  ; 
have    already    arrived    and    gone   away    again,    not 
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having  succeeded  in  identifying  me  !  I  rescanned  the 
faces  of  all  the  shifting  occupants  of  the  large,  dreary 
room  but  as  no  one  looked  in  the  least  expectant  or 
inquiring  I  fastened  my  gaze  upon  the  perpetually 
swinging  door  close  to  which  I  had  placed  myself. 
Only  five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time  one  more 
oscillation  of  that  restless  portal  gave  to  my  view  a 
solid  female  form  with  "  Lady's  Maid  in  a  Good 
Family "  written  largely  all  over  her  middle-aged 
person.  She  was  the  same  who  had  accompanied 
my  aunt  in  her  dolorous  visit  to  us  ;  and  I  realised 
that  the  first  step  in  my  new  career  had  been  taken, 
and  that  I  had  been  fetched  ! 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR 

The  difficulty  that  always  beset  me  in  my  intercourse 
with  Morris — that  of  bridling  her  boundless  loquacity 
— was  not,  as  I  soon  found  out,  hkely  to  beset  me  in 
the  case  of  my  new  companion.  When  she  had 
answered  my  first  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  her 
mistress — in  those  benighted  days  it  was  not  con- 
sidered an  insult  to  apply  that  name  to  an  employer 
— she  lapsed  into  a  silence  as  solid  as  her  figure  and 
her  respectability.  I  hazarded  a  few  further  inquiries 
— as  to  the  length  of  our  journey,  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  the  distance  of  my  aunt's  abode  from  the 
railway  station — but  was  brought  up  against  a  barrier 
of  respectful  brevity  in  the  answers  I  received.  I 
was  driven  to  recalUng  with  regret  my  own  attendant's 
irrepressible  embroideries  of  speech  upon  every 
topic  introduced  to  her  notice.  My  companion 
volunteered  only  one  remark,  and  that  was  as  we 
slowly  drew  out  of  a  small  wayside  stopping-place. 
"  If  you  please,  miss,  we  get  out  at  the  next  station." 
The  news  was  very  welcome,  as  we  had  crawled 
from  London  ;  and  my  jaded  spirits  felt  a  spurt  of 
animation  as  we  drew  up  at  a  platform  as  small  and 
humble  as  the  one  I  had  quitted  in  the  morning. 
The  one  porter's  friendly  respectfulness  when  he 
caught  sight  of  me  showed  me  that  my  companion 
must  have  been  less  taciturn  in  conversation  with 
him  than  with  me,  and  had  confided  to  him  the  object 
of  her  upward  journey.  But  neither  friendliness 
nor  respect  on  his  part  could  obscure  the  fact  that  no 
vehicle  of  any  kind  awaited  me.  The  place  was 
much   too   little   frequented   to   produce   a   fly,    and 
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inquiries  at  the  small  alehouse  obtained  for  answer 
that  their  one  "  trap  "  was  absent  on  a  "  job  "  which 
would  occupy  it  until  night.  At  so  inconspicuous  a 
spot  there  was  certain  to  be  no  telegraph-office,  which 
in  those  days,  indeed,  were  unheard  of  in  remote 
country  places.  The  arrival  of  the  dingy  orangy 
envelope  signified  mostly  catastrophe,  or  at  least 
something  large  in  the  way  of  an  event. 

"  There  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  order 
to  the  stables,"  said  my  companion,  a  sort  of  stodgy 
dismay  in  face  and  voice.  "  I  know  that  my  mistress 
meant  that  you  should  be  met." 

The  knowledge  of  this  intention  did  not  go  far 
towards  a  solution  of  our  difficulties,  and  I  stared 
blankly  at  the  maid's  unsuggestive  countenance. 

"  As  you  say  that  it  is  eight  miles  off,  I  suppose 
that  we  could  not  walk  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  miss  !  It  is  eight  good  miles — 
some  say  nearer  nine — and  a  very  'iUy  road." 

A  shiver  ran  over  her  substantial  form  at  the  bare 
notion  ;  and  a  further  query  of  mine  as  to  whether 
the  only  alternative  was  that  we  should  have  to 
spend  the  night  where  we  now  stood,  produced  a 
shudder  even  more  marked  than  the  first  one,  but  no 
illuminating  suggestion. 

Only  one  other  person  besides  ourselves  had  got 
out  of  the  train — a  tall  man,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  upper  classes.  He — happy  being  ! — had 
secured  his  portmanteau,  got  into  a  smart  dogcart 
awaiting  him,  and  swung  away  at  a  fast  trot  up  a 
road  over  the  moors,  and  was  now  quite  out  of  sight. 
I  was  conscious  of  being  the  object  of  a  very  pro- 
nounced stare  as  he  passed  me  on  the  little  platform, 
but  attributed  it  to  surprise  at  what  was,  doubtless, 
the  rare  apparition  of  a  stranger  in  such  an  out-of- 
the  way  place. 
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My  eye  scanned  the  horizon  in  vain  search  for  aid 
which  every  moment  that  passed  seemed  to  make 
more  improbable.  At  first  the  hope  that  the  promised 
carriage  might  only  have  been  delayed,  and  would 
yet  appear,  upheld  me  ;  but  when  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  dragged  along,  and  no  sign  of  rescue  blessed 
my  eyes,  I  turned  a  distraught  look  upon  the  partner 
of  my  misfortune — I  found  out  later  that  her  name 
was  Tonks — and  asked  for  her  advice  as  to  what 
we  were  to  do.  But  apparently  she  was  not  a  person 
fertile  in  resource,  and  could  only  repeat  in  stupid 
apology  that  "  she  was  sure  her  mistress  had  meant 
that  I  should  be  met." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  won't  help  us  much,"  I  said, 
with  as  little  impatience  as  I  could  manage,  my 
mother's  axiom  as  to  the  meanness  of  being  uncivil 
to  "  inferiors  "  who  could  not  retort  struggling  with 
a  rush  of  irritated  depression. 

Had  I  been  cast  out  of  my  home  to  spend  the  night 
like  a  tramp  under  a  hedge  ?  I  was  indeed  a  pariah  ! 
I  formed  the  word  with  my  lips,  and  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  even  under  my  breath.  Judging  by  the 
stirred  stolidity  of  Tonks's  countenance,  I  fancy  that 
it  was  audible.  I  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
she  knew  what  a  pariah  was,  which  fact  probably 
enhanced  the  alarm  that  its  sudden  introduction 
into  the  conversation  caused  her.  Seeing  that  I 
should  certainly  get  no  help  from  her,  I  pulled  myself 
together. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "  that  they  could  put 
us  up  there  ?  "  pointing  to  the  humble  pot-house 
which,  displaying  the  style  and  title  of  "  Railway 
Hotel,"  stood  exactly  opposite  to  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 

My  inquiry  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  rousing  the 
inert  being  before  me  into  indignant  life. 
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"  Oh  dear  no,  miss  !  Quite  impossible  !  It  is 
a  very  low  place.  Nothing  but  carters  and  such- 
like ever  go  there  !  " 

"  Then  we  shall  have  to  sleep  in  the  ticket-office, 
if  they  will  allow  us.  But  they  probably  shut  up 
the  station  for  the  night,  in  which  case  we  had  better 
get  leave  to  spend  the  night  in  one  of  those  trucks  !  " 
As  I  spoke  I  indicated  with  my  forefinger  a  row  of 
empty  wagons  on  a  siding. 

As  I  have  said  earher,  I  was  not  a  person  with  a 
strong  sense  of  humour,  but  at  the  consternation 
which  this  programme  of  our  night's  entertainment 
imprinted  on  Miss  Tonks's  visage  I  broke  into  a 
hysterical  laugh — the  unmirthful  laugh  of  the  over- 
tired and  miserable. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said.  "  You  did  look  so 
horrified  !  But  what  else  are  we  to  do  ?  "  Then 
my  tone  changed  to  one  of  exultant  rehef.  "Oh,  I 
hear  wheels  !  " 

Wheels  there  were  undoubtedly,  but,  as  a  very 
few  moments  served  to  show,  not  the  right  ones. 
They  were  those  of  the  dogcart  which  I  had  enviously 
seen  roll  away  from  the  station  twenty  minutes  ago. 
It  pulled  up,  and  one  of  the  occupants  got  out,  and, 
throwing  the  reins  to  his  groom,  re-entered  the  station. 
Why  had  he  come  back  ?  I  watched  him  with  a 
disappointment  that  was  yet  not  unmixed  with 
curiosity.  To  my  surprise,  I  saw  that  he  was  making 
straight  for  me.  Did  he  mistake  me  for  some  ac- 
quaintance, or  was  this  a  sequel  to  the  stare — which 
now  flashed  upon  me  as  a  very  impertinent  one — 
with  which  he  had  honoured  me  earlier  ?  I  veered 
round  slowly,  so  that  he  should  not  suppose  that 
my  altered  attitude  had  any  reference  to  him,  and 
stared  up  the  fine,  in  the  direction  from  which 
we    had    come.     In    vain !     A   voice    at    my   elbow 
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compelled  me  to  turn  round  again  and  face  the  man 
who  had  offended  my  maiden  modesty  so  short  a 
while  ago.  There  was  nothing  to  offend  anyone's 
modesty  in  the  attitude  of  the  tall  man  who  stood, 
hat  in  hand,  before  me,  with  a  conciliatory  but  not 
in  the  least  insolent  expression  on  a  youngish  face, 
nor  in  the  deferential  air  with  which  he  addressed 
me. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  my  groom  told  me  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  you  were  put  to  some  inconvenience 
by  not  having  been  met  as  you  expected,  and  I  came 
back  to  see  whether  by  any  chance  I  could  be  of 
some  use  to  you." 

Accent  and  manner  were  impeccable  ;  but  to  be 
addressed  by  a  masculine  stranger  without  having 
been  introduced  to  him  was  a  sin  against  my  nine- 
teenth-century code,  which  even  in  this  my  sore  need, 
I  could  not  condone.  So  I  drew  myself  up,  and 
answered  with  frosty  politeness  : 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  am  afraid  not !  " 
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I  RESUMED  my  contemplation  of  the  rails  beneath 
me.  One  would  have  thought  that  such  a  dismissal 
must  be  accepted  as  final ;  but  the  object  of  what 
I  felt  to  be  my  well-deserved  reproof  did  not  move. 
Instead,  he  spoke  again,  and  in  a  key  even  more 
respectful,  if  possible,  than  before. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  find  any  means 
of  conveyance  here,"  with  an  emphatic  glance  at 
the  Railway  Inn.     "  It  is  a  God-forsaken  Uttle  place." 

I  made  no  answer,  partly  because  the  influence  of 
the  code  was  still  potent  enough  to  hold  me  back 
from  any  bandying  of  words  with  an  unknown  young 
man,  and  partly  because  I  felt  a  treacherous  echo 
of  his  words  in  my  own  breast.  From  my  point  of 
view  it  was  a  God-forsaken  little  place  ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  such  housing  was  good  enough  for  a  pariah, 
I  did  not  reUsh  the  prospect  of  going  supperless  to 
bed  in  an  empty  railway-truck  ! 

"  I  thought,"  resumed  the  voice  at  my  elbow,  "  that 
you  might — faiUng  any  other  resource — be  persuaded 
to  avail  yourself  of  my  dogcart  to  convey  you  and 
your  maid  to  " — he  hesitated — "  to  whatever  may 
be  your  destination.  I  would,  of  course,  not  intrude 
myself  upon  you.  I  am  a  very  good  walker,  and  in 
no  hurry." 

What  could  I  do  but  turn  round  to  face  the  author 
of  so  heaven-sent  an  offer  ?  There  was  unsuppressible 
gratitude  pushing  through  the  stiff  formaUty  of  my 
answer. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  but  I  could  not 
possibly   think   of   depriving   you   of   your   carriage, 
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particularly  as  I  believe  that  the  house  to  which  I 
am  to  go  is  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from 
here." 

There  was,  I  was  aware,  a  weakening  of  my  defences 
implied  in  the  information  imparted  by  the  latter 
half  of  my  speech.  If  my  refusal  of  his  proposal 
was  absolute  and  final,  any  explanation  as  to  the 
place  whither  he  had  wished  to  transport  me  was 
superfluous  and  misleading.  A  something — I  could 
not  exactly  say  what — in  the  tone  of  his  next  words 
brought  home  to  me  too  late  the  error  in  tactics  that 
I  had  committed.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot 
positively  assert  that  I  altogether  regretted  it. 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  you  will  reconsider  your  decision  ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that " 

He  stopped  rather  suddenly  ;  but  I  could  easily 
supply  the  end  of  his  unfinished  sentence.  If  I  could 
be  persuaded  to  tell  him  whither  I  was  bound,  he 
would  be  able,  in  return,  to  reassure  me  as  to  the 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  which  I  should  be  putting 
him.  His  pause  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  of 
his  suddenly  remembering  that  he  had  volunteered 
to  forbear  accompanying  me.  The  latter  proposal 
was  so  undoubtedly  a  handsome  and  tactful  one, 
and  my  need  was  so  sore,  that  I  departed  still  further 
from  the  code  than  I  had  yet  done. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Delaval, 
at  the  Dower  House,  Frampton." 

As  I  had  never  before  seen  my  interlocutor,  I  had, 
naturally,  no  knowledge  of  what  any  play  of  feature 
meant  in  his  case,  and  perhaps  it  was  a  trick  of  my 
own  imagination  which  made  me  see  a  slight  shade 
cross  a  set  of  features  which,  now  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  look  at  them,  gave  mc  an  impression  not 
only  of  good  looks,  but  of  good  breeding.     A  man 
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with  such  a  high  nose  and  such  decoiipe  nostrils  must 
be  a  gentleman.  I  remembered  an  only  half-comic 
remark  of  papa's,  that  there  was  no  feature  of  the 
human  face  which  held  such  capacities  for  looking 
ill-bred  as  a  nose.  If  a  shadow  had  really  obscured 
that  well-favoured  countenance,  it  was  gone  in  a 
second. 

"It  is  exactly  the  direction  in  which,  I  am — that 
is,  I  was  going." 

There  was  a  touch  of  almost  elation  in  a  voice 
whose  musical  quality  and  perfect  intonation  made 
it  very  agreeable.  He  added  no  more  for  the  moment, 
judging,  probably,  that  my  necessity  would  produce 
the  result  for  which  he  was  so  humanely  eager  sooner 
than  would  any  further  importunity  on  his  part. 
I  stood  irresolute,  and  as  I  did  so  a  small  chill  gust 
from  the  downs  blew  my  thin  gingham  dress  about 
my  knees.  It  had  been  hot  in  the  train  ;  but  now, 
though  the  month  was  still  June,  the  temperature 
was  not  high  for  the  time  of  year,  and  in  the  truck 
at  midnight  it  would  be — I  shuddered  to  think  how 
much  lower.  It  was  that  consideration  that  decided 
me. 

"  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you,  sir,"  I  said» 
with  an  instinct  that  the  unfamihar  monosyllable — 
I  had  no  recollection  of  having  ever  before  addressed 
anyone  as  "  sir  " — would  set  our  intercourse  in  the 
right  key,"  and  I  am  most  unwilHng  to  put  you  to  so 
much  inconvenience." 

He  assured  me  with  an  accent  of  perfect  sincerity, 
but  without  an  empressement  which  would  have  added 
to  my  distress,  that  it  was  none. 

I  still  hesitated.  Then  I  said,  with  an  even  more 
pronounced  stiffness  than  before  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  would  you  mind  teUing 
me  to  whom  I  am  indebted  ?  " 
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For  a  second  he  looked — or  I  fancied  so — a  little, 
a  very  little,  taken  aback. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  haven't  a  card,  but  my  name 
is  WilHam  Drinkwater." 

I  need  not  say  that  I  was  none  the  wiser  for  this 
information,  yet  it  vaguely  reassured  me.  There 
was  something  steady,  sober,  and  reliable  in  the 
sound  of  the  patronymic.  It  emboldened  me  to 
put  another  question. 

"  And  you  live  near  Frampton  ?  '* 

"  Ye-es  ;    about  four  miles  off." 

The  reassurance  deepened. 

"  Oh,  then  you  probably  know  my  aunt — Mrs. 
Delaval  ?  " 

This  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  slight 
unreadiness  in  the  production  of  the  answer. 

"  I  used  to  know  her  rather  well,  but  I  have  been 
absent  from  the  neighbourhood  a  good  deal  during 
late  years,  and,  as  you  doubtless  know,  she  has  lived 
a  very  retired  life." 

I  did  know  it ;  and  the  acquaintance  with  Aunt 
Florinda's  habits,  evidenced  by  the  response  to  my 
query  decided  me.  I  walked  rather  hurriedly — 
with  a  latent  fear  that  my  resolution  might  even  yet 
fail  me — towards  the  dogcart,  which,  with  its  fresh 
paint,  smart  harness,  and  fidgety  horse,  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  station,  awaiting  us.  There 
was  no  need  to  inform  Tonks  of  my  having  yielded 
to  a  temptation  which  in  my  circumstances,  as  1 
still  think,  was  an  irresistible  one,  since  she  had 
heard  the  whole  of  the  preceding  coHoquy.  I  kept 
my  head  enough  to  give  the  porter  directions  as  to 
my  luggage,  and,  having  reached  the  expectant 
vehicle,  paused  for  a  moment.  Only  for  a  moment  ! 
Struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  I  sprang  up  on  the  back 
seat.     It  was  a  very  high  cart,  I  remember,  but  to 
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the  supple  limbs  of  twenty  a  climb  to  a  much  greater 
elevation  would  have  been  a  mere  bagatelle.  Tonks 
followed  a  good  deal  more  slowly,  -protest  at  so 
unheard-of  a  breach  of  the  conventions  strugghng 
with  relief  on  the  disk  of  her  large,  stupid  face.  Mr. 
Drinkw^ater — he  might  have  been  a  captain,  as  his 
•dapper  groom  wore  a  cockade — aided  her  carefully 
in  her  laborious  ascent.  I  felt  dimly  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  probably  not  what  he  had  planned  ;  but 
he  made  no  objection,  nor  any  further  observation, 
but  jumped  in  himself.  After  a  few  demonstrations 
of  protest  at  having  been  kept  waiting,  which  took 
the  form  of  attempted  bucking,  on  the  part  of  the 
horse,  we  were  off. 


If 
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We  were  off,  and  for  the  first  few  minutes  relief 
dominated  all  other  feelings.  Only  for  a  few  minutes, 
however.  Then  the  misgivings  that  had  made  me 
so  reluctant  to  adopt  my  present  course  thronged  back 
in  might  upon  me.  \^Tiat  would  my  aunt's  first 
impression  of  me  be  at  such  an  arrival  ?  What 
would  my  father  and  mother  say  if  they  could  see 
me  at  this  moment  ?  Here  common  sense  intervened 
with  an  attempt  at  reassurance.  My  parents  were 
far  too  just  and  well-balanced  to  condemn  me  for 
what  was  in  no  sense  my  fault.  But  this  prop  soon 
slipped  from  under  me.  Had  I  but  waited  an  hour 
or  two  longer,  my  aunt  would  have  discovered  her 
mistake — if  she  had  made  one — and  would  have  sent 
in  search  of  me.  This  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
me  till  too  late  ;  and  meanwhile  here  I  was,  thanks 
to  my  own  stupid  precipitancy,  careering  through  a 
strange  country,  in  a  strange  vehicle,  with  a  strange 
man  ! 

The  seriousness  of  this  infraction  of  my  code  of 
ethics  would  seem  ludicrous  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  it  was  heavily  real  to  me.  Only  one  gleam 
of  light  lit  my  darkness.  It  was  morally  impossible 
that  I  should  meet  anyone  who  could  recognise  me. 
The  neighbourhood  was  absolutely  unknown  to  me. 
My  sin  against  decorum  would  almost  certainly  pass 
undetected.  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out  !  "  I 
repeated  this  reassuring  dictum,  unconsciously,  only  half 
under  my  breath,  having  during  tlie  last  few  months 
contracted  the  habit  of  testing  the  flavour  of  some 
of  the  sentences  in  my  mind  before  committing  them 
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to  paper.  I  was  recalled  by  the  voice  of  Tonks, 
sour  and  frightened. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  anything,"  I  repUed,  and  relapsed 
into  my  reflections.  It  was  my  companion's  sole 
conversational  effort. 

And  meanwhile  we  were  speeding  along  at  the  trot 
of  a  fast  horse,  eager  for  his  stable,  up  and  down  over 
the  undulations  of  the  downs,  the  pewits  calling  over- 
head, an  odd  and  deUcate  green  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  the  royal  red  canopy  of  the  westering 
sun,  and  a  brisk  hilly  air,  with  a  pleasant  slight  flavour 
of  tartness  in  it,  frohcking  about  us.  Lender  happier 
conditions,  what  an  agreeable  drive  it  might  have 
been  !  If  I  had  been  sitting  in  the  front  seat,  where 
I  should  have  had  a  much  better  command  of  the 
view,  having  been  properly  introduced  to  the  person 
whose  back  was  now  in  such  close  yet  unsocial  neigh- 
bourhood to  mine,  if  he  were  pointing  out  to  me 
the  objects  of  interest  that  we  passed — I  cannot  say 
that,  beyond  httle  mountain  sheep  scurr3''ing  across 
the  road,  there  were  many — and  making  illuminating 

comments  upon  them  ;    if But    the    "  if  "    was 

too  big  a  one  ! 

I  fell  to  speculating  about  my  companion.  He 
was  of  my  own  class — that  was  certain.  His  name 
was  Drinkwater — that  was  also  certain,  since  he  had 
told  it  me  himself ;  he  w^as  youngish — about  thirty 
or  a  little  more  ;  and  he  was  remarkably  handsome 
— that  was  the  most  certain  of  aU  the  few  facts  that 
composed  my  sum  of  knowledge  of  him.  At  home 
we  had  never  been  encouraged  to  make  comments 
upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  men  of  our 
acquaintance.  In  a  young  girl's  mouth  I  suppose 
that  they  were  thought  to  show  a  shght  want  of 
dehcacy  !     But  to  myself  I  might  own  that  seldom 
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had  so  well-endowed  a  personage — at  least  in  respect 
of  the  outward  man — come  into  the  range  of  my 
observation  as  the  one  with  whom  I  was  now  careering 
through  space.  Was  I  likely  to  meet  him  again  ? 
Probably — almost  certainly — I  should,  since  he  lived 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  my  own  destination 
and  was  acquainted  with  Aunt  Florinda.  And  yet 
there  was  something  I  did  not  perfectly  coniprehend 
— something  hesitating  and  qualifying  about  his 
manner  when  answering  in  the  affirmative  my  in- 
quiries on  this  head.  Well,  I  should  soon  know ; 
and,  after  all,  of  what  consequence  could  it  be  whether 
or  no  our  trivial  and  illegitimate  acquaintance  had 
any  sequel  ? 

Of  how  far  greater  moment  was  the  manner  in 
which  I  should  be  received  by  my  aunt !  Coldly, 
of  course,  since  she  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
my  ill-doing.  Naturally  I  must  be  regarded  as  a 
suspect,  and  it  would  probably  be  thought  necessary 
to  keep  me  more  or  less  under  surveillance.  From 
what  I  knew  of  Mrs.  Delaval,  I  thought  it  unlikely 
that  I  should  be  treated  with  harshness  ;  but,  after 
all,  what  could  I  predicate  of  a  creature  who,  at  the 
time  of  her  visit  to  us,  had  been  crushed  and  held 
down  for  twenty  iron  years  ?  I  should  not  be  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  or  kept  under  lock  and  key  ;  and 
for  the  rest 

At  this  stage  of  my  reflections — we  had  slowed 
down  to  a  rather  less  rapid  pace  in  ascending  an 
incline  steeper  than  those  that  we  had  hitherto  cUmbed 
— my  attention  was  called  outwards  by  the  fact  of 
our  meeting  and  being  passed  by  another  carriage. 
It  was  a  barouche,  which  was  cautiously  descending 
the  hill,  so  that  I  had  time  as  it  passed  us  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  occupants.  Two  elderly  ladies 
sat  on  the  front  seat.     Opposite  to  them  was  a  young 
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man.  The  ladies  were,  naturally,  perfect  strangers 
to  me,  nor  did  they  appear  to  be  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Drinkwater.  In  fact,  both  were  looking  the 
other  way.  But  the  young  man  ?  One  glance  re- 
vealed to  me  that  he  was  none  other  than  the  one 
who  had  unconsciously  appeared  in  the  first  act  of 
that  drama  in  whose  third  or  fourth  one  I  was  at 
this  moment  reluctantly  figuring — the  man,  in  short, 
whom  I  had  so  much  shocked  by  my  conversation 
at  the  Drydens'  dinner-party  !  The  impression  was 
an  instantaneous  one,  but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
its  correctness.  I  had  recognised  him  with  certainty. 
Had  he  recognised  me  ?  The  encounter  had  been  too 
brief  for  me  to  be  able  to  afiirm  that  he  had  or  had 
not ;  but,  after  all,  if  I  had  recognised  him,  why 
should  not  he  have  done  the  like  to  me  ?  Several 
minutes  elapsed  before  the  consolatory  idea  occurred  to 
me  that  the  difference  caused  in  a  woman's  appearance 
by  the  change  from  evening  to  morning  dress  was 
very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  man.  But 
even  if  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  escaped  now, 
what  chance  was  there  of  my  not  coming  across  him 
later,  since  he  was  evidently,  if  not  a  resident  in, 
at  least  a  frequenter  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  This 
latter  apprehension,  though  unpleasant,  was  a  minor 
one,  and  what  bulked  far  larger  was  the  one  that  I 
might  have  impressed  him  so  disagreeably  at  our  one 
meeting  as  to  have  imprinted  me  on  his  memory. 
•  If  he  had  done  sq»  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  infor- 
mation of  his  having  met  me  under  conditions  so 
confirmatory  of  his  ill  opinion  of  me  reaching  my 
parents  via  the  Drydens,  with  whom  he  doubtless 
corresponded  ?  WTiat  extraordinary  ill-luck  that  he 
should  have  happened  to  find  himself  in  this  one  comer 
of  the  world  just  at  the  moment  of  my  ignominious 
entrance  into  it ! 
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My  thoughts  had  succeeded  in  taking  an  even 
less  agreeable  channel  than  that  in  which  they  had  run 
before  our  re-encounter.  They  were  so  monopolised 
by  it  that  I  did  not  notice  that  we  had  left  the 
higher  ground,  and  were  passing  beside  a  long  park 
paHng,  which  clearly  indicated  that  a  country  seat 
was  occupying  behind  it  a  lower  spur  of  one  of  the 
downs.  My  attention  was  recalled  by  the  fact  that 
my  charioteer  had  pulled  up  his  horse,  got  out  of 
the  cart,  and  was  standing  before  and  addressing  me. 

"  That  is  the  Dower  House,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  building  to  which  a  gate  opening  into  the  park, 
upon  the  edge  of  which  the  house  stood,  gave  ingress. 
A  short  straight  avenue  of  limes  made  a  continuous 
arch  from  the  high  road  to  the  perron,  beneath  which 
stood  the  hall  door. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  if  you  don't  mind,  that  I 
will  ask  you  to  get  out  here.  It  is  rather  late  for 
me  to  intrude  upon  Mrs.  Delaval,  and,  as  you  see. 
it  is  no  great  distance.  My  groom  will,  of  course, 
carry  your  dressing-case  and  wraps." 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-SEVEN 

The  request  took  me  by  surprise.  I  had  not  thought 
that  we  were  so  near  our  bourne,  and  there  was  a 
certain  shock  at  having  at  once  to  face  the  ordeal 
which  I  had  imagined  to  be  still  a  mile  or  two  off. 
Also,  in  all  my  mental  pictures  of  my  arrival  I  had 
seen  myself  decorously  decanted  at  the  front 
door ;  and  the  announcement  that  I  was  to  present 
myself  on  foot  had,  for  the  first  moment  after  I  reahsed 
it,  a  distinctly  disagreeable  tang  about  it.  The 
communication  was,  indeed,  made  in  the  most  courteous 
tone,  with  an  almost  deprecating  air.  I  did  not  need 
a  second  intimation  to  comply,  and  in  a  moment 
had  sprung  down,  and  stood  on  the  ground  beside 
him. 

"  I  am  extremely  obUged  to  you,"  I  said,  while, 
partly  against  my  will,  but  also  partly  intentionally, 
the  rigid  formality  which  had  marked  the  opening 
of  our  brief  intercourse  returned  to  my  voice. 

"  There  is  not  the  sUghtest  occasion  for  gratitude,'* 
he  replied.  "  I  am  very  happy  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  you  so  slight  a  service." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  to  offer  aid  to  Tonks,  who, 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  dogcart,  was  sending  out 
S.O.S.  signals  (a  gross  anachronism)  from  her  lofty  perch. 
Owing  to  the  combined  inertness  and  bulk  of  her 
body,  it  was  a  case  of  lifting  her  and  her  fifty  winters 
down — a  feat  which  he  accompHshed  with  apparent 
ease — and,  having  set  her  down  on  her  stout  legs, 
turned  once  again  to  me  and  took  off  his  hat.  The 
action  was  obviously  a  valedictory  one,  and  I  might 
have  left  it  at  that.     But  I  did  not 
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"  Although  you  make  so  light  of  your  kindness, 
it  was  exceedingly  charitable  of  you  to  turn  back 
to  my  assistance,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  your  help." 

As  I  spoke  I  held  out  my  hand.  Was  it  again  a 
trick  of  fancy,  or  did  he  hesitate  an  instant — just 
long  enough  for  a  hot  regret  on  my  part  at  having 
offered  it — before  he  took  it  ?  Was  it  also  fancy  that 
a  change  had  come  over  his  face  ?  He  gave  an  odd 
short  laugh. 

"  Charitable  !  "  he  repeated.  "  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  given  you  that  impression." 

He  dropped  my  hand,  and  averted  his  eyes  ;  but, 
for  a  space — it  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  short 
one — I  was  incapable  of  doing  the  same.  The  thought 
was  darting  through  me,  "  Had  he  a  look  of  Fulkc  ?  " 

Preceded  by  the  groom,  and  accompanied  by  Tonks, 
I  passed,  in  the  late  falling  summer  dusk,  under  the 
flowering  limes — ^how  penetratingly  sweet  they  smelt 
at  that  chastened  hour  ! — up  the  short  straight  avenue 
to  the  Dower  House.  At  the  top  of  the  perron  stood 
a  tall  white  figure,  which,  as  soon  as  its  owner  caught 
sight  of  us,  came  flying  down  the  steps  with  young 
agility.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Surely  not  Aunt  Florinda  ! 
The  vision  of  that  kinswoman  as  I  had  last  seen  her 
— a  distressing  apparition  of  weepers  and  "  paramatta  " 
— flashed  before  me  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  tall  sylph 
of  the  perron  had  been  wafted,  as  if  on  wings,  down 
to  us,  and  was  clasping  me  in  her  embrace,  that  I 
verified  the  fact  that  the  nymph  and  the  widow  were 
identical. 

"  My  dearest  child  !  Oh,  how  did  you  get  here  ? 
Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  I  forgot  to  send  for  you  I 
Though  I  had  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  all  day, 
I  actually  forgot.  Did  you  walk  all  the  way  ?  Oh, 
come  in,  come  in  !  " 
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I  yielded  to  her  embrace  with  astonished  rehef, 
and  listened  to  her  apologies  and  remorses  with  a 
sense  of  standing  (but  agreeably)  on  my  head.  Was 
this  the  reception  that  I  had  been  stringing  myself 
up  to  endure — that  the  blemished  character  by  which 
I  had  been  heralded,  and  with  which  I  had  arrived 
labelled,  merited  and  expected?  She  loosed  her  arms 
at  last  from  about  my  neck,  and  dropped  one  to 
encircle  my  waist,  drawing  me  in  through  the  hall 
door,  now  hospitably  open  to  receive  me,  and  talking 
in  a  quick  key  of  deprecating  affection  and  explanation 
all  the  time. 

"  My  memory  is  not  what  it  was — that  is  the  only 
way  I  can  account  for  it — so  you  will  make  allowances 
for  me,  won't  you,  dear  child  ?  " 

She  had  guided  me  into  a  square  hall,  where,  though 
curtains  and  bUnds  were  still  undrawn — there  being, 
indeed,  plenty  of  dayhght  remaining — tall  lamps  on 
long  glass  stands  stood  already  aUt.  From  subsequent 
knowledge  of  her  I  believe  that  it  was  because  she 
thought  they  looked  more  welcoming. 

A  pause  in  her  eager  chatter,  and  the  fact  that 
she  had  removed  her  encircHng  arm — although  only 
to  clasp  both  my  hands  and  hold  me  at  arm's  length 
for  a  better  inspection — gave  me  too  the  opportunity 
for  inspecting  her.  A  glance  told  me  that  the  alm^ost 
shocked  impression  of  unblackness  which  I  had  first 
received  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  evidently 
run  out  in  her  dressing-gown,  a  flowing,  graceful 
thing  of  musUn,  gauffered  frills,  and  lilac  ribbons 
(the  word  "  mauve  "  to  express  the  colour  of  one  of 
the  heavenUest  flowers  that  blooms  had  only  lately 
come  to  an  unneeded  birth  !) — a  thing  which  utterly 
decUned  to  put  on  widowhood.  Even  apart  from  the 
cheerful  prettiness  of  the  peignoir,  what  a  metamor- 
phosis !     I  was  gazing  at  it  in  stupefied  admiration, 
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when  her  voice — I  think  it  had  been  going  on  all 
the  time — arrested  my  wandering  attention  with  a 
sudden  jerk. 

"  But  you  haven't  yet  told  me  how  you  managed 
to  get  here.  I  know  that  they  keep  no  flies  at  the 
Railway  Inn — at  least,  only  one  ramshackle  old  thing, 
and  that  is  always  out — and  you  couldji't  have  walked 
eight  and  a  half  miles  !  At  all  events,  I  am  sure  " 
— breaking  into  a  Hght  laugh — "  that  poor  old  Tonks 
couldn't." 

"  No,  I  did  not  walk."  It  was  a  moment  or  two 
before  I  was  able  to  add  constrainedly  :  "I  came 
in  a  dogcart ;    we  were  given  a  lift  by — a  stranger." 

"A  stranger?  " 

There  was  quick  interest  in  her  tone,  but,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  not  yet  any  condemnation. 

"  I  did  not  quite  see  what  else  to  do,"  I  rejoined, 
with  an  effort  to  combine  justification  of  myself 
with  an  absence  of  reproach  towards  her.  "  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  place  where  I  could  sleep." 

"  Of  course  not !  Of  course  not !  How  shocking 
of  me  to  be  so  careless  !  A  stranger  ?  We  have  so 
few  strangers  here." 

"  He  was  a  stranger  to  me,"  I  said,  correcting 
my  former  statement,  "  but  I  don't  think  he  is  so 
to  you — at  least,  he  seemed  to  know,  or  at  all  events 
have  known  you  formerly.  He  lives  only  about 
four  miles  off ;  he  did  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
place." 

A  ruminating  look  came  into  her  eyes.  "  About 
four  miles  off  ?     He  did  not  say  in  which  direction  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he  told  me  his  name — WiUiam  Drink- 
water." 

If  the  object  of  speech  were  to  stir  emotionally 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  I  certainly 
could  not  complain  of  want  of  success  in  mine.     She 
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fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and  her  mouth  opened  with 
a  gasp. 

"  William  Drinkwater  !  Is  it  possible  that  it  was 
he  who  brought  you  here — that  you  have  been  driving 
all  over  the  country  with  Bill  Drinkwater?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  certainly  told  me  that  his 
name  was  William  Drinkwater." 

As  I  spoke,  my  heart,  which  the  unexpected  kindness 
of  her  reception  had  lifted  up  a  httle,  plunged  back 
into  my  boots.  It  was  clear  that  I  had  committed 
a  new  crime,  and  one  of  so  deep  a  dye  that  it  had 
deprived  my  aunt  of  speech.  When  at  length  she 
recovered  the  use  of  her  tongue,  it  was  to  ejaculate  : 

"  Well,  I  shall  get  into  disgrace  !  " 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-EIGHT 

We  were  in  the  dining-room.  The  curtains  were 
drawn,  as  my  aunt  explained  that  she  went  in  deadly 
terror  of  bats  ;  but  as  often  as  the  one  and  apparently 
consummate  manservant  opened  the  door  to  bring 
in  our  equally  consummate  little  plats,  a  crisp  air 
from  the  neighbouring  uplands  stole  in  and  found  us. 
Shaded  candles  lit  our  plates  and  avoided  our  eyes. 
Aunt  Florinda  spoke  of  her  own  as  "  rather  weak," 
though  they  did  not  look  so.  I  surmised  that  not 
even  a  year's  interval  had  healed  them  of  the  wounds 
made  by  the  innumerable  tears  they  had  been  forced 
to  shed.  A  little  colony  of  roses,  each  in  a  specimen 
glass — not  the  dazzUng  giants  of  to-day,  but  moderate- 
sized  and  mossed  cups  of  perfect  sweetness — adorned 
the  table.  I  was  rested  and  refreshed — Aunt  Florinda 
had  even  insisted  on  my  quaffing  one  glass  of  champagne 
to  my  own  health — relieved  and  touched  ;  but  I 
had  not  learned  why  my  aunt  was  to  incur  deep 
disgrace  with  some  person  unknown  on  the  score 
of  my  having  accepted  the  escort  of  Mr.  Drinkwater. 
Nor  did  I  at  first  seem  hkely  to  be  enlightened  on 
this  head.  My  hostess  was,  after  we  first  sat  down, 
too  much  occupied  by  care  that  I  should  have  exactly 
what  I  liked  to  eat,  and  later  by  affectionate  questions 
as  to  the  occupants  of  the  home  I  had  left,  to  have 
any  leisure  or  thought  for  other  topics.  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  tact  with  which,  through  all  her 
stream  of  inquiries,  she  managed  not  to  trench  upon 
the  difficult  theme  of  my  present  relation  to  my 
family.  Delight  at  my  arrival,  cunningly  impUed 
compliments  to  my  appearance,  approbation  of  the 
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book  muslin  dress  into  which,  unaided  by  the  offer 
of  Tonk's  lethargic  help,  I  had  hurriedly  leaped,  were 
the  topics  which,  by  the  time  that  we  had  reached 
our  raspberries  and  hothouse  peaches,  made  me 
say  over  to  myself,  with  bewildered  gratitude,  the 
first  line  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme  (probably  no  nursery 
now  owns  up  to  an  acquaintance  with  it)  : 

If  I  be  I,  as  I   do  hope  I  be  I 

It  was  not  till  we  had  reached  the  drawing-room, 
and  she  had  plunged  me  into  a  luxurious  chair  and 
insisted  on  herself  fetching  a  footstool  for  me — a 
tribute  to  the  shortness  of  my  legs,  whose  brevity 
she  perhaps  exaggerated,  being  herself  so  long-limbed 
— that  my  curiosity  was  gratified. 

"  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  you  should  be 
here  with  me  !  "  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
settling  herself  as  if  for  a  long  spell  of  deliberate 
enjoyment.  "  How  good  it  was  of  your  dear  people 
to  choose  me  of  all  people  to  whom  to  send  you — 
me  of  whom,  alas,  they  know  so  oddly  httle  !  " 

There  was  such  a  ring  of  real  gratitude  in  her  low- 
pitched  voice  that  a  wave  of  rebellious  bitterness 
at  the  contrast  between  the  treatment  1  was  receiving 
from  this  practically  total  stranger  and  that  of  those 
upon  whose  lifelong  cherishing  of  me  I  had  so  mis- 
takingly  counted  made  me  answer  : 

"  It  was,  1  suppose,  because  you  have  no  children 
whose  minds  I  could  con-upt  !  " 

She  looked  back  at  me,  evidently  greatly  startled, 
almost  frightened.  She  did  not  take  up  my  challenge, 
wisely  merely  commenting  on  the  one  part  of  my 
outbreak  which  referred  to  herself. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  childless — a  childless  widow." 

She  was  lying  back  almost  full  length — an  attitude 
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that  for  the  first  time  made  me  able  to  connect  her 
with  her  doleful  image  in  the  past.  The  white,  lilac- 
ribboned  peignoir  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  black 
again — not,  thank  heaven,  with  the  inky  suffocation 
of  the  intolerable  "  paramatta,''  but  with  the  softness 
of  rich  silk  and  light  swathings  of  tulle.  She  still 
wore  a  cap,  but  of  a  bowdlerised  type,  with  an  almost 
cheerful  peak  on  the  forehead.  It  seemed  to  be 
perching  lightly  above,  as  if  ready  soon  to  fly  away 
altogether,  instead  of  strangling  and  swallowing  up 
her  small  narrow  face. 

Since  I  had  broken  the  ice,  it  seemed  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  asking  the  explanation  of  that  dismayed 
ejaculation  of  hers. 

"  I  suppose,"  I  suggested,  "  that  it  is  with  my  father 
and  mother  that  you  are  afraid  of  getting  into  disgrace 
about  my  arrival  here  ?  But  I  am  sure  that  you 
need  not  be.  They  are  much  too  just  to  blame  you." 
As  I  uttered  this  little  tribute,  a  slight  choking  feeling 
contracted  my  throat. 

"  Your  father  and  mother  ?  Oh,  no,  dear,  I  was 
not  thinking  of  them.  Why  need  they  ever  know 
anything  about  it  ?  Of  course  we  won't  tell  them  !  " 
She  paused,  just  long  enough  for  me  to  give  a  slight 
inward  start  at  this  counsel  of  concealment — con- 
cealment from  those  to  whom,  until  my  late  un- 
fortunate developments,  my  every  thought  had 
lain  open.     "  No  ;    I  was  thinking  of  St.  John." 

"  St.  John !  Who,  in  heaven's  name,  was  this 
new  actor  upon  our  stage  ?  Then  I  remembered 
dimly  hearing  at  the  time  of  Aunt  Florinda's  "  bereave- 
ment "  that  St.  John  was  the  Christian  name  of  the 
Delaval  cousin  who  had  inherited  the  estate  of  her 
late  husband — that  husband  who  carrying  his  lifelong 
malevolence  up  to  and  beyond  the  portals  of  the 
grave,  had  left  his  Florinda,  as  nearly  as  in  him  lay, 
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sur  le  pari.  I  now  also  recalled  encomiums,  to  which 
I  had  paid  scant  heed  at  the  time,  upon  the  extremely 
handsome  manner  in  which  the  new  heir  had  behaved 
to  the  impoverished  widow  of  his  predecessor. 

"  But  why  should  you  get  into  disgrace  with  him 
about  me  ?  And  why  should  you  mind  it  if  you 
did  ?  "  I  asked,  forgetting  the  wise  prohibition  as 
to  the  putting  of  impertinent  questions  which  had 
been  instilled  into  me  from  infancy. 

However,  my  companion  showed  no  sign  of  resent- 
ment. "  Well,  you  see,  one  would  not  like  to  vex 
the  best  friend  one  has  in  the  world.  Perhaps  you 
have  not  heard  all  that  he  was  and  did  for  me  at 

the  time  of — after "     She  broke  off  with  lowered 

voice  and  with  what  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
slight  glance  over  her  shoulder,  as  if  she  feared  that 
some  listener  was  close  behind  her.  "  I  was  not  left 
very  well  off.  Everything  went  to  him,  and  quite 
right  too"  (another  of  those  slight  apprehen-ive 
glances).  "  There  was  some  flaw  in  my  marriage 
settlement,  so  I  didn't  get  even  that ;  and,  in  fact, 
but  for  St.  John  I  should  have  been — well,  I  don't 
quite  know  where." 

An  expressive  gesture  with  her  pretty  pale  hands 
finished  the  explanation,  which  I  had,  as  I  felt,  no 
business  to  have  demanded. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-NINE 

Still  my  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied. 

"  But  why "  I  began,  and  stopped. 

"  Why  should  I  get  into  disgrace  because  Bill 
Drinkwater  drove  you  here  to-day  ?  It  is  because  he 
thinks  that  Bill  is  the  greatest  young  blackguard 
he  knows  !  " 

The  sweet  small  voice,  with  its  extreme  refinement 
of  intonation,  lent  a  piquancy  to  the  strong  phrase. 
I  gasped.  Was  it  because  of  the  peril  I  had  apparently 
escaped  ? 

"  The  greatest  young  blackguard  he  knows  !  "  I 
repeated  stupidly.     "  And  is  he  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  slender  shoulders.  "  I  suppose 
so,  since  St.  John  says  that  he  is.  St.  John  is  not  at 
all  apt  to  judge  people  harshly,  as  a  rule." 

"  But  you  yourself — what  is  your  own  opinion  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  have  one. 
I  have  scarcely  seen  him  or  anyone  else — owing  to 
circumstances — of  late  years.  When  I  married  he 
was  only  eight  years  old.  At  that  age  he  was  the 
most  beautiful  child  I  ever  saw." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Now,  of  course,  St.  John  wouldn't  hear  of  my 
receiving  him.  I  shouldn't  think  of  suggesting  it. 
For  heaven's  sake  don't  mention  him  or  it  when  you 
meet  St.  John  !  " 

The  earnestness  which  my  aunt  threw  into  this 
petition  made  me  look  at  her  in  surprise.  It  seemed 
so  disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  It  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  this  was  the  second  time  within  the 
very  short  span  of  our  intercourse  that  secrecy  had 
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been  enjoined  upon  me.  1  felt  that  I  must  be  further 
enUghtened. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  why  Mr.  Delaval  has  such  a 
bad  opinion  of — of  the  young  man  ?  " 

She  turned  her  graceful  head  about  a  little,  as  if 
somewhat  reluctant  or  unable  to  explain. 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Since  first  St.  John  forbade 
me  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  him  we  haven't 
discussed  the  subject,  but  I  gather  from  hints  that 
other  people  have  thrown  out  that  he  is  rather  dis- 
reputable— gambles  and  drinks,  and — and "     She 

paused  for  a  moment  before  giving  utterance  to  what 
formed  the  chmax  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  misdemeanours, 
then  went  on  more  ghbly  :  "  And  is  fonder  than  he 
ought  to  be  of  the  Society  of  ladies  of  the 
demi-monde.'* 

I  understood  her  pause — the  subject  was  not  one 
suited  to  the  innocent  ears  of  a  jcune  Mle — and  the 
relief  with  which  it  was  broken.  I  read  her  thought 
as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  largest  type 
on  the  air  before  me.  After  all,  there  was  no  need 
to  be  so  particular  in  what  one  said  to  a  young  person 
so  well  furnished  with  unlawful  knowledge  as  the  one 
before  her  !  I  received  the  information  in  silence. 
How  could  my  companion  know  that  I  was  brooding 
over  a  startling  coincidence  ?  What  could  have  been 
more  irregular  than  Fulke's  life  before  he  met  Eleanora  ? 

The  subject  dropped,  my  aunt  not  seeming  very 
anxious  to  pursue  it,  only  repeating  her  exhortation  to 
me  not  to  say  anything  about  it  to  St.  John.  I 
promised — though  with  a  slight  feehng  of  discomfort 
at  the  request — to   be   careful. 

"  But  mayn't  it  come  round  to  him  through  the 
servants  ?  "    I   hazarded. 

She  brushed  the  possibihty  aside.  "  St.  John  never 
talks  to  servants.     Wait  till  you  see  him  !  " 

Kf 
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"  Wm  that  be  soon." 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  comes  in  here  most  days — to  ensure 
my  not  getting  into  mischief,  I  suppose."  She  ended 
with  a  httle  intonation  of  mirth  at  the  extreme 
improbabihty  of  the  idea. 

"  Is  it  so  difficult  ?  "  I  asked  ruefuUy.  "  I  haven't 
been  here  very  long,  have  I,  and  yet  I  have  managed 
to  do  so !  " 

Again  she  laughed  indulgently,  and  the  idea  struck 
me  with  a  sense  of  comfort,  of  what  a  lenient  judge  she 
would  be  if  one  stood  arraigned  before  her.  The 
feeUng  emboldened  me  at  bedtime  to  put  a  question 
to  her  as  she  stood  bidding  me  good-night,  with  her 
slender  arms  about  me,  reiterating  the  expressions  of 
her  joy  at  having  me  all  to  herself  and  her  determina- 
tion not  to  let  me  go  again  in  a  hurry. 

"  Have  you,"  I  asked,  returning  her  caresses  with 
vigorous  sincerity, — "  no,  I  am  sure  that  you  haven't — 
told  Mr.   Delaval — told   anyone — about  me  ?  " 

I  was  not  quite  sure  that  her  face  did  not  fall  a 
little  ;  but  it  was  probably  some  trick  played  by  the 
wax  candles   on  my  dressing-table. 

"  I  have  told  everybody— my  everybody  amounts 
to  about  three  people  ! — that  a  very  dear  niece  was 
charitably  coming  to  help  me  bear  my  lonehness  !  " 

How  sweetly  she  put  it !  Her  phrasing  gave  me 
courage  to  press  the  point. 

"  You  have  not  told  anyone  that  I  have  been  sent 
here  in  disgrace  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for?  "  she  cried,  and,  with 
a  last  kiss  on  my  cheek,  drifted  away  through  the 
open  door. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  that  faint  impression 
which  I  had  received  of  her  face  having  slightly  fallen 
at  my  first  question  was  an  absurdly  erroneous  one. 
Why  should  it  fall  ?     If  it  had  done  so,  the  cause  must 
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have  lain  in  her  feeling  hurt  at  my  having  made  the 
suggestion  of  her  being  capable  of  "  peaching." 
How  extraordinarily  lucky  I  was  in  having  found  such 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  such  a  healer  and  consoler  !  I 
went  to  sleep — extraordinarily  soon  considering  the 
emotions  and  events  of  the  past  day — with  this  senti- 
ment of  warm  gratitude  in  heart  and  on  lips.  I  felt 
it  still  when  we  met  next  morning  at  breakfast.  My 
aunt  had  sent  a  message  by  Tonks,  urging  me  to  take 
that  repast  in  bed  as  a  concession  to  my  yesterday's 
fatigues ;  but  I  had  received  the  suggestion  with 
astonished  derision.  To  breakfast  in  bed,  unless  when 
one  was  suffering  from  whooping-cough  or  measles, 
was  an  idea  that  went  beyond  my  highest  imagination 
of  self-indulgence.  The  early  cup  of  tea  had  not  yet 
been  invented  to  soften  the  harshness  of  uprising. 
I  was  down  a  few  minutes  before  my  hostess,  and 
had  leisure  to  verify  the  cheerfulness  of  the  dining-room 
— a  cheerfulness  even  more  marked  than  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  though  its  decorations  were  not  such 
as  I  had  been  brought  up  to  admire.  In  the  Dower 
House  were  to  be  found  neither  ogive  windows,  Gothic 
tables,  nor  architectural  chairs.  It  gave  one  the  idea 
of  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  reign  of  the  third  George, 
and  been  blessedly  forgotten  ever  since.  No  bow- 
windows  thrown  out  marred  the  straight  simplicity 
of  its  lines.  Apparently  during  its  later  history  there 
had  been  a  period  destitute  of  dowagers,  when  it  had 
been  left  empty,  yet  not  neglected  in  respect  of  necces- 
sary  repairs.  Llappily  the  taste  of  the  time  had  des- 
pised it  too  much  to  think  it  worth  improving,  or  of 
applying  to  it  that  baleful  verb  which  has  come 
of  late  into  such  ugly  prominence  and  "  developing  " 
its  sober  charms.  There  was  nothing  cottagy  about 
the  Dower  House.  It  was  that  attractive  anomaly 
a  little-big  house,  and  stood  in  its  small  stateliness 
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with  as  much  dignity  as  if  it  had  had  the  dimensions 
of  Chatsworth  or  Knole.  I  blush  to  confess  that  at 
the  period  of  which  I  am  writing  I  did  not  in  the  least 
admire  it,  though  I  had  to  make  to  myself  the  grudg- 
ing admission  that  for  a  building  so  absurdly  antiquated 
it  was  astonishingly  comfortable. 

I  had  time  to  take  an  interested  look  out  of  window, 
at  the  near  brightness  of  garden  and  the  half-veiled 
shiningness  of  downs,  and  a  still  more  interested  one 
at  the  breakfast-table,  and  wonder  hungrily  what  lurked 
under  the  old  silver  dish  covers,  before  Aunt  Florinda 
appeared.  By  the  morning  light  she  did  not  strike 
me  as  quite  so  incredibly  juvenile  as  she  had  done  the 
evening  before  (I  think  she  must  have  been  about 
forty-three).  Her  face,  absolutely  unaided  by  art, 
showed,  when  in  repose,  traces  of  her  twenty  years 
of  ptmishment.  This  was  my  first  impression.  But 
when  all  her  small  countenance  broke  up  into  smiles  as 
she  saw  and  greeted  me,  I  lost  it,  and  she  was  once 
again  the  incredible  nymph  of  the  perron  ! 


CHAPTER  THIRTY 

"  So  you  wouldn't  take  my  advice,  and  stay  in  bed  for 
breakfast  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  hght  reproach  in  her 
tone,  after  I  had  reassured  her  as  to  the  length  and 
solidity  of  my  slumbers. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Why  should  I  ?  I  never  stay  in  bed 
unless  I  am  ill." 

"  It  is  a  bad  habit ;  but  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
drifted  into  it  but  for  " — she  broke  off — "  you  will 
be  bored  by  my  always  quoting  him — but  for  St. 
John." 

We  had  sat  down,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  little 
business  of  pouring  out  tea — which  the  movement  of 
her  hands  among  the  teacups  and  her  wielding  of  the 
small  Queen  Anne  teapot  made  very  pretty — and  her 
anxiety  that  I  should  have  my  tea  of  the  exact  strength 
or  weakness  which  suited  my  palate,  put  a  stop  to 
other  topics  of  conversation.  It  rather  embarrassed 
me  to  be  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude,  having  been 
brought  up  to  think  as  little  as  possible  of  my  own 
convenience,  and  to  minister  as  much  as  in  me  lay 
to  that  of  others. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  let  me  wait  upon  you,"  I  said 
at  last  in  distressed  remonstrance,  as  she  rose  to  fetch 
a  dish  of  white  raspberries  with  which  to  tempt  my 
far  from  delicate  appetite,  from  the  sideboard.  "  It 
is  quite  the  wrong  way  up  for  you  to  wait  upon  me." 

"  I  like  it,"  she  said,  with  her  affectionate  smile 
and  with  that  slight  alteration  in  tone  which  I  after- 
wards grew  to  know  so  well  as  indicating  whither  her 
thoughts  had  strayed.  "  I  have  always  been  used  to 
waiting   upon   people." 
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I  did  not  protest  further,  and  there  was  a  short 
silence,  broken  by  my  harking  back  to  the  topic  we 
had   quitted. 

"  I  am  afraid,  from  what  you  say  of  him,  that  Mr. 
Delaval  must  be  rather  alarming.  I  cannot  help 
being  glad  that  he  doesn't  know  about  me.  He 
would  probably  judge  me  so  severely." 

She  was  peeping  into  her  teapot,  which  delayed  for 
an  instant  her  answer  ;  but  that  answer,  when  it  came, 
was  as  emphatic  as  her  general  softness  would  permit. 

"  He  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  never  judges  any- 
one harshly  except  himself — and  perhaps  Bill  Drink- 
water." 

The  subject  being  thus  suddenly  sprung  upon  me,  I 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  for  further  elucidation  of 
it.  Yet  I  felt  an  odd  difficulty  in  framing  the  com- 
monplace question  : 

"  You  think  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted  ?  " 

*'  Well,  I  really  don't  know.  I  am  sure  that  he  must 
be  pretty  bad,  or  St.  John  wouldn't  have  cut  him — 
he  has  a  horror  of  cutting  people  ;  but  I  sometimes 
think  that  a  very  good  man  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  make  allowances  than  we  weaker  sort  do.  I  am 
not  sure  that  St.  John  quite  makes  allowance  enough 
for  poor  Bill." 

I  looked,  I  suppose,  the  interest  I  felt,  for  my  aunt 
went  on  :  "  He  really  has  never  had  much  of  a  chance. 
His  stepmother  was  very  unkind  to  him  because  he 
was  so  much  more  attractive  than  her  own  children  ; 
and  when  he  grew  up  fine  ladies — I  don't  know  much 
about  them,  but  I  beheve  that  that  is  their  way — 
made  a  fool  of  him.  I  am  afraid  that  women  have 
always  been  a  snare  to  him.  It  was  on  account  of 
some  woman  that  he  was  sent  away  from  Eton. 

The  bit  of  bread-and-butter  which  I  was  holding 
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fell  from  my  fingers  into  the  plate  before  me.  Fulke 
had  never  been  sent  away  from  Eton  ;  but  if  I  re- 
wrote the  tale,  should  he  incur  this  disgrace  ?  It 
would  heighten  the  contrast  between  his  state  of 
original  sin  and  the  moral  heights  to  which  his  passion 
for  Eleonora  had  hoisted  him.  The  question  must  have 
dulled  my  attention  to  what  my  companion  was  saying. 
When  it  returned  to  her,  there  was  a  gentle  interroga- 
tion in  her  tone. 

"  I  am  always  so  sorry  for  people  who  yield  to 
temptation,  aren't  you  ?  " 

My  answer  was  a  mute  one  ;  and  once  again  the 
reflection  occurred  to  me,  "  What  a  merciful  judge 
she  would  be  to  stand  before  !  "  She  understood,  I 
suppose,  that  my  silence  was  not  caused  by  dissidence 
from  her  sentiment  she  expressed,  for  she  resumed 
her  apologia. 

"  And  he  cannot  be  all  bad.  It  would  make  St. 
John  very  angry  if  he  heard  me  say  so,  but  he  must 
have  rather  a  kind  heart,  for  he  does  things  that  can 
have  no  other  motive  than  kindness." 

I  looked  the  enquiry  as  to  what  were  the  proofs  on 
which  my  aunt's  lenient  theory  rested. 

"  For  instance,  there  is  a  lady  who  lives  in 
the  village  and  whom  he  never,  I  am  told,  misses 
going  to  visit  whenever  he  comes  to  Frampton." 

"  Was  she  his  nurse  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  She  is  a  lady,  or  nearly  one.  She  is 
elderly,  extremely  poor,  and  very  plain  ;  and  one 
cannot  conceive  what  they  can  have  in  common,  unless 
it  is  that  they  are  both  rather  under  a  cloud." 

I  gasped.     "  Is  the  elderly  lady  under  a  cloud  too  ?  " 

"  W^ell,  yes  in  a  way,  though  no  one  knows  much 
about  her.  She  has  been  here  ten  years  or  so." 
But  a  rumour  got  about  that  in  her  youth  she  had  had 
a — an  affair  with  a  wicked  old  lord,  and  had  made 
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his  wife  very  unhappy.  It  must  have  been  before 
she  had  the  small-pox.  Poor  soul !  I  often  go  to 
see  her." 

Tone  and  words  were  so  sweetly  compassionate  that 
I  asked  eagerly  "  May  I  go  too  ?  " 

An  hour  later  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  room  writing 
to  mamma.  The  old  tenderness  had  pierced  through 
the  new  coat  of  cold  displeasure  as  she  anxiously  bade 
me  send  her  the  earliest  news  of  my  safe  arrival.  One 
would  have  thought  that  nothing  could  have  been 
easier. 

On  the  few  former  occasions  when  we  had  been 
parted,  at  what  a  gallop  my  pen  had  raced  along  the 
page,  relating  every  tiny  incident  that  had  happened, 
every  thought  that  had  risen  in  my  mind  since  our 
separation,  and  garnishing  the  whole  with  a  multi- 
tude of  loving  phrases  and  of  earnest  desires  for  our 
reunion,  even  though  we  had  parted  but  yesterday 
and  were  to  meet  again  to-morrow  !  To-day  my  pen 
stopped  dead  short  after  I  had  written  :  "  Dearest 
Mamma, — I  arrived  here  quite  safely  yesterday." 
Of  the  one  adventure  that  had  happened  to  me  I 
had  been  forbidden  to  speak.  What  else  was  there 
to  say  ?  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  express  any  regret 
at  having  left  home  or  any  wish  to  return  thither. 
Though  heaven  knows  that  I  experienced  a  dismal 
ache  at  having  forfeited  the  right  to  do  either.  Yet 
I  felt  as  far  as  ever  from  making  the  renunciation 
which  would  have  entitled  me  to  both.  Should  I  put 
into  writing  my  warm  gratitude  for  the  extreme 
kindness  of  my  reception  ?  No  !  That  might  imply 
a  reproach  to  my  parents  for  their  severity,  and 
perhaps  "even  cause*my  recall. 

I  reflected  that  their  personal  acquaintance  with 
Aunt  Florinda  must  have  been  even  less  than  I  knew 
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it  to  be,  or  they  never  would  have  entrusted  me,  in 
my  disgraced  state,  to  one  so  lenient  in  her  whole 
attitude  of  mind  towards  her  fellow  creatures'  frailties. 
As  I  have  said,  my  sense  of  humour  was  not  strong, 
yet  here  I  experienced  a  feehng  of  rather  grim  wonder 
at  the  irony  of  fate  which,  as  a  punishment,  had  con- 
signed me  to  a  gaoler  who  had  petted  and  spoilt  me 
more  than  it  had  ever  before  been  my  lot  to  be  petted 
and  spoilt ;  and  for  disciphne,  to  an  entourage  which 
seemed  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  persons  under  a 
cloud.     Well,  I  was  under  a  cloud  too. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  still  my  letter  was  unfinished. 
Still  I  sat  staring  at  the  little  worked  pictures  that 
hung  on  the  walls,  at  the  hobbed  grate  and  high 
fender  which  had  guarded  so  many  dead  httle  children 
— dead,  perhaps,  in  extreme  old  age — from  the  dangers 
of  the  century-long  extinct  fire.  It  is  true  that  I  had 
made  some  progress  : 

"  I  was  delayed  by  a  slight  contretemps,  and 
Aunt  Florinda  had  begun  to  be  a  Httle  anxious 
about  me  ;  but  there  was  really  no  cause.  She 
looks,  and  is,  wonderfully  better  than  when  I  last 
saw  her.  In  fact,  I  should  scarcely  have  known 
her.  Her  house  is  very  funny  and  antiquated, 
full  of  old-fashioned  furniture,  but  very  com- 
fortable." 

Here  I  had  run  dry.  Could  I  end  so  soon  ?  I  read 
over  what  I  had  already  penned  in  order  to  answer 
this  question,  and  my  heart  sank.  How  arid  !  How 
formal !  How  chilly !  Was  it  possible  that  these 
stiff,  stunted  lines  contained  all  that  I  could  find  to 
say  to  mamma  ?  When  next  I  stared  at  the  walls 
for  inspiration,  I  found  that  my  view  of  the  pretty 
little  ladies  in  the  worked  pictures,  with  their  sweet 
'  Downman  "  faces — I  need  not  say  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  Downman — was  misted  with  my  tears — that 
tears  were  dribbling  down  my  cheeks.  I  wiped  them 
away  hurriedly  as  a  light  knock  at  my  door  told  me 
that  my  solitude  was  going  to  be  broken  in  upon. 
'  May  I  come  in  ?  "     The  voice  was  Aunt  Florinda's, 
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diffident  and  apologetic.  It  became  still  more  so  on 
verifying  that  I  had  retired  to  my  chamber  to  weep 
"  Oh,  I  do  beg  your  pardon  !  It  is  so  odious  when 
people  force  themselves  upon  one  when  one  wants  to 
be  alone.  My  only  excuse  is  that  St.  John  has  come 
to  pay  his  respects  to  you,  and  I  thought  that  I — I 
would  tell  you  myself,  so  that  you  mightn't  be  taken 
by  surprise." 

"  I  will  come  at  once,"  I  answered  in  a  voice  of 
whose  brokenness  my  visitor  could  not  but  be  aware. 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  she  rejoined  soothingly.  "  In 
these  desert  regions  no  one  is  ever  in  a  hurry.  Come 
down  when  you  feel  incHned." 

She  made  as  if  she  would  leave  me,  and  I  read  her 
thought  and  its  delicate  anxiety  that  I  should  not 
be  aware  of  her  having  perceived  that  I  was  "  upset." 
Instinct  told  me  that  another  anxiety  was  coupled  with 
it :  that  I  should  produce  a  good  impression  upon 
St.  John. 

Having  almost  reached  the  door,  she  threw  back, 
without  looking  at  me,  the  words,  "  Join  us,  dear, 
when  you  feel  inclined.  We  are  in  the  Chinese  parlour, 
and — and  I  know  that  you  will  remember  what  I 
asked   you   about   Bill   Drinkwater." 

Then  she  went,  and  in  a  somewhat  grudging  spirit 
I  set  to  work  to  repair  with  cold  water — I  knew  of  no 
other  unguent — the  ravages  wTought  on  my  visage  by 
my  few  tears.  They  were  slight  enough.  And  had 
they  not  been  so,  what  would  it  have  mattered  ? 
Of  what  consequence  could  it  be  either  to  me  or  him 
what  impression,  whether  of  good  or  ill,  I  made  upon 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  as  little  power  or  wish 
to  affect  my  fate  as  I  had  his  ? 

True  to  my  long  habits  of  obedience,  I  made  haste 
to  carry  out  my  aunt's  behest.  The  door  of  the  parlour 
— it  was  never  called  drawing-room — was  ajar,  and 
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I  entered  without  noise,  and  was  close  to  the  two 
occupants  before  they  were  aware  of  me.  Both  were 
standing  at  one  of  the  long  windows  which  opened 
on  a  couple  of  stone  steps  leading  to  a  straight  gravel 
walk,  and  an  also  straight  garden,  beautiful  in  its 
dignified  bright  formality.  A  white  cockatoo  was 
screeching  at  them  from  his  stand  on  the  walk  below, 
trying,  without  success,  to  attract  their  attention. 
His  noisy  rhetoric  covered  my  approach,  and  it  was 
with  a  slight  start  that  my  aunt  discovered  my  arrival ; 
and  there  was  a  tiny  ripple  of  agitation  in  her  voice  as 
she  cried  : 

"  Oh,  here  you  are  !  St.  John,  this  is  Char." 
As  she  spoke,  she  drew  my  arm  within  hers,  which — 
or  I  fancied  it — trembled  slightly.  I  experienced  a 
faint  stir  of  annoyance  at  the  thought  that  I  was 
i)eing  trotted  out  for  inspection,  and  that  my  poor 
aunt's  apprehension  that  I  should  not  please  was  giving 
that  nervous  quiver  to  the  arm  through  which  she  had 
drawn  mine.  Did  her  benefactor  bully  her  ?  I  lifted 
my  eyes  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  Why  should 
not  I  ?  Thanks  to  my  aunt's  reticence,  he  knew 
nothing  about  me,  except  that  I  was  her  niece — a  fact 
which,  if  he  was  as  fond  of  her  as  he  ought  to  be,  would 
surely  prepossess  him  in  my  favour. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  he  returned  my  look 
with  an  equal  directness.  I  cannot  exactly  describe 
why,  but  the  impression  I  received  was  that  he  felt  that 
I  had  rather  not  be  inspected  too  closely.  Had  he 
known  my  story  and  the  cause  of  my  presence  at  the 
Dower  House,  I  could  have  understood  that,  out  of 
kindness  of  heart,  he  might  have  wished  to  spare  me  ; 
but  since  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  both,  why 
should  he  suppose  that  I  wished  to  shirk  anyone's 
observation  ?  I  was  aware  that,  though  no  flaming 
beauty,  I  was  well-favoured  enough  for  men  to  be 
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not  averse  from  contemplating  the  blue,  pink,  white, 
and  brown  that  made  up  the  sum  of  my  moderate 
Anglo-Saxon  charms.  Why,  then,  did  he  avert  his 
eyes  from  me  after  that  first  glance  ?  I  could  not 
explain  the  fact,  but  it  made  me  drop  my  own  with  a 
vague  sense  of  disquiet.  I  had  gathered,  for  my  part, 
only  that  he  was  long  and  rather  sad.  If  he  was  a 
bully,  he  was  an  admirably  disguised  one. 

The  cockatoo  having  continued  to  screech,  my 
aunt  dropped  my  arm,  and  stepped  out  of  the  window 
and  on  to  the  gravel  walk  in  answer  to  his  ear-piercing 
summons ;  and  my  new  acquaintance  and  I  were 
left  tcte-d-Ute.  He  had  taken  my  hand  with  a  mute 
courtesy  which  I  felt  to  be  elderly — he  was  elderly, 
though  not  so  patriarchal  as  I  had  expected — and 
had  bowed  his  grizzled  head  over  it ;  but  it  was  not 
till  Aunt  Florinda  was  out  of  hearing,  having  been 
commanded  by  a  parrot,  almost  as  insistent  as  the 
cockatoo,  to  his  establishment  farther  down  the  walk, 
that  he  added  anything  verbal  to  his  silent  salutation. 
"  I  hope  that  you  will  be  a  comfort  to  each  other." 
I  looked  up  at  him,  startled  and  rather  alarmed. 
Why  should  he  suppose  that  I  needed  comfort  ?  I 
could  well  understand  that  she  needed  it,  poor  soul, 
after  her  long  experience  under  the  harrow.  But 
why  should  I,  for  anything  he  knew  of  me,  be  in  a 
Uke  case  ?  I  looked  up  at  him,  as  I  said,  in  anxious 
asking  for  a  key  to  the  riddle,  and  in  one  hot  and  cold 
moment  the  conviction  flashed  upon  me  that  he  knew  ! 
If  he  knew,  from  whom  could  he  have  gained  the 
knowledge  ? 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-TWO 

To  one  who  has  been  brought  up  as  I  had  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  absolute  truth,  in  which  any  departure  from 
utter  veracity  was  regarded  as  not  only  wicked  but 
contemptible  ;  to  one  who  had  had  the  story  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  well  rubbed  into  them  from  earliest 
childhood,  the  fact  of  being  brought  up  against  an 
obvious  untruth  was  as  new  as  it  was  shocking.  From 
no  one  but  Aunt  Florinda  could  Mr.  Delaval  have 
obtained  the  knowledge  that  my  presence  at  Frampton 
was  due  not  to  any  outburst  of  family  affection,  but 
to  the  necessity  for  finding  some  place  to  which  I  could 
be  safely  packed  off  in  my  disgrace.  It  seemed  absurd 
to  draw  so  certain  an  inference  from  such  insufficient 
data,  yet  I  was  as  sure  as  if  he  had  put  his  knowledge 
of  my  case  into  words  that,  if  to  no  one  else,  at  all 
events  to  Mr.  Delaval  my  aunt  had  given  me  away. 
And  yet  she  had  emphatically  assured  me  that  she  had 
not.  I  could  hear  her  voice  softly  indignant,  "  What 
do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

I  was  momentarily  so  much  stupefied  by  my  dis- 
covery that  I  forgot  to  make  any  rejoinder  to  my  com- 
panion's polite  wish.  I  was  staring  at  him  with  a 
persistence  which  to  him  must  have  appeared  un- 
accountable, but  which  was  dictated  by  the  hope  that 
I  might  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  his  expression. 
But  no  !  It  was  there  still — that  look  of  kindly,  almost 
compassionate,  curiosity  in  eyes  that  had  more  lines 
about  them  than  his  apparent  age  accounted  for.  In 
reality  he  was  not  much  over  fifty. 

It  was  not  till  I  saw  a  dawning  surprise  at  my  silence 
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superseding  the  rather  distressed  pity  in  his  face  that 
I  pulled  myself  together  enough  to  inquire  : 

"  Does  Aunt  Florinda  need  comfort  ?  " 

Words  and  voice  were  more  unsympathetic  than 
they  would  have  been  ten  minutes  earUer ;  and  it  was 
in  a  tone  that  sounded  rather  damped,  as  of  one  who 
had  offered  something  and  had  been  refused,  that  he 
next  spoke. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  we  all  do  in  different 
degrees  ?  " 

There  was  a  humility  in  the  way  in  which  the 
suggestion  was  thrown  out,  as  of  one  who  has  no  great 
confidence  in  the  value  of  his  own  opinions.  Was  this 
the  man  whom  I  had  mentall}^  arraigned  as  taking 
advantage  of  his  position  as  benefactor  to  bully  the 
object  of  his  generosities  ?  Unless  his  countenance 
was  a  consummate  liar,  he  must  be  perfectly  incapable 
of  bullying  anybody.  I  felt  rather  as  if  by  my  curt 
response  I  had  been  bullying  him,  and  there  was  com- 
punction in  my  reply  : 

"  Yes,  we  certainly  do."  I  paused  a  moment ; 
then  a  sudden  impulse  of  irrational  confidence  in  one 
who  was  an  absolute  stranger  seized  me,  and  I  added, 
lowering  my  voice  :  "I  suppose  that  you  know  why 
I  am  here  ?  " 

A  look  of  something  not  very  unlike  consternation 
came  into  his  face  at  this  abrupt  demand,  and  he 
turned  away  and  began  to  hft  up  and  drop  again  the 
lid  of  a  lovely  old  Chinese  workbox  which  stood  on  a 
small  lacquer  table  near  at  hand. 

"  Why  you  are  here  ?  "  he  repeated  in  a  voice  about 
the  embarrassment  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  and  then  the  oft-invoked  and  seldom 
consenting  god  in  the  car  appeared  to  his  aid,  and 
Aunt  Florinda  floated  back  into  the  room  with  a 
green  and  red  parrot  on  her  wliite  forefinger. 
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When — or,  rather,  before — he  departed,  I  returned 
to  my  room  to  finish  my  letter  to  mamma;  but  if  it 
had  been  difficult  before  the  interruption  which  had 
broken  off  my  jejune  composition,  it  was  impossible 
now.  I  sat  with  my  elbows  on  the  bureau  and  my 
hands  thrust  through  my  thick  nut-coloured  fleece 
with  the  unfinished  sheet  before  me.  Aunt  Florinda 
had  told  me  a  deliberate  lie  !  If  any  doubts  as  to  her 
having  done  so  remained  in  my  mind  after  my  first 
glance  at  Mr.  Delaval's  face  none  had  survived  the 
very  obvious  fact  of  his  distressed  confusion  at  my 
point  blank  query.  •  Clearly  I  saw  what  had  happened. 
My  aunt  had  been  unable  to  keep  my  secret,  but  had 
exacted  from  her  friend  a  promise  not  to  reveal  to 
me  the  fact  that  she  had  betrayed  it,  in  the  same  way 
that  she  had  made  me  promise  not  to  reveal  to  him 
the  misadventure  into  which  her  carelessness  had  led 
me.  What  a  painful  and  puzzling  tissue  of  small 
insincerities ! 

When  next  we  met,  her  visitor  had  gone,  and  she 
came  towards  me  with  such  a  sweet  look  of  happy 
expectation  that  my  heart  smote  me  for  the  severity 
of  my  judgment  upon  her  slight  deviation  from 
perfect  straightness.  After  all,  had  I  myself  always 
lived  up  to  the  high  standard  which  from  infancy  had 
been  set  before  me  by  my  parents  ?  Did  not  Fulke 
and  Eleonora  testify  to  my  capacity  for  deceit  ?  A 
hot  subsidiary  recollection  of  my  having  allowed 
mamma  to  believe  that  the  chef  d'cenvre  of  the  Abbe 
Prevost  was  a  theological  work  set  my  cheeks  burning 
as  Aunt  Florinda  greeted  me  with  the  words  : 

"  Well,  is  he  so  alarming  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  anyone  less  so,"  replied  I. 

I  suppose  that  my  interlocutor  did  not  perceive 
the  dryness  of  tone  which  was  audible  to  my  own  ears 
— after  all,  her  acquaintance  witli  my  tones  and  modes 
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of  expression  was  a  very  slender  one — for  she  cried 
triumphantly  : 

"  That  shows  what  a  good  impression  you  made 
upon  him.  He  can  be  terrifying."  I  felt  my  eye- 
brows rising  incredulously.  "  Yes,  you  mayn't  believe 
me,  but  it  is  quite  true.  I  have  seen  people  quake 
before  him." 

"  They  must  have  been  of  a  very  nervous  kind," 
I  answered,  with  a  laugh  that  only  had  the  effect  of 
urging  my  companion  to  more  eager  asseverations. 

"  You  see  that  he  has  terribly  high  ideals,  and 
when  anyone — anyone  that  he^  cares  about — falls 
short  of  one  of  them,  he  finds  it  very  hard  to  forgive 
them,  and  he  lets  them  see  it." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then  I  said  in  a  voice 
that  had  lowered  itself  of  its  own  accord  : 

"  He  cannot  expect  the  reahsation  of  any  high  ideals 
in  me,  since  he  knows  about  me." 

She  had  never  much  colour,  and  no  artificial  bloom 
heightened  the  faint  tinge  on  her  thin  cheeks  ;  but 
my  eyes  were  young  and  good,  and  I  saw  that  she 
turned  paler. 

"  Knows  about  you  ?     Did  he  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  gathered  it  from  his  manner." 

For  a  minute  she  stood  nonplussed  and  dismayed, 
then  she  said  rather  tremulously : 

"  You  mustn't  fancy  things,   dear  child." 

But  youth  is  merciless,  and  I  went  on  :  "  "Who 
could  have  told  him,  since  you  didn't  ?  " 

She  made  a  shght  gesture  as  of  one  shrinking. 

"  Who  indeed  ?  "  she  asked  rather  falteringly, 
and  so  turned  away. 
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There  was  such  a  depressed  air  about  her  back  and 
shoulders  as  she  left  me  that  I  felt  a  rush  of  com- 
punction at  having  been  the  cause  of  the  metamor- 
phosis from  the  almost  buoyant  cheerfulness  with 
which  she  had  met  me  five  minutes  earlier.  But, 
after  all,  the  fact  remained.  She  had  told  me  a 
deliberate  lie.  My  bringing  up  had  made  me  associate 
liars  with  the  extremely  bad  company  with  whom 
they  are  bracketed  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  ;  and 
to  be  obliged  to  number  amongst  them  the  angelic- 
seeming  creature  who  had  taken  me — damaged  as  I 
was,  or  thought  myself — to  her  arms  with  motherly 
warmth,  was  an  idea  that  seemed  impossible  of 
assimilation. 

As  my  painfully  wondering  thoughts  pursued  this 
track,  a  fresh  idea  scarcely  less  painful  occurred  to 
me.  Was  it  a  proof  of  mother-love,  or  even  of  ordinary 
charity,  to  proclaim  my  disaster  in  a  neighbourhood 
that  knew  nothing  of  me,  and  where  I  might  have 
been  permitted  to  start,  at  least,  with  a  clean  slate  ? 
Yet,  when  I  next  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
person  against  whom  my  wrath  had  been  burning 
with  so  just  a  flame,  I  could  not  help  being  partially 
disarmed.  The  brightness — one  could  not  help  feeling 
that  it  had  but  lately  come  there,  and  that  its  tenure 
of  life  was  but  a  very  precarious  one — had  entirely 
faded  out  of  her  face.  It  was  very  deprecatingly  that 
she  urged  her  delicacies  upon  me  at  the  luncheon- 
table,  where  I  had  reluctantly  joined  her,  and  with 
a  distressing  hesitation  that,  after  the  servants  had 
left  the  room,  she  returned  to  the  subject  which  on 
our  last  meeting  she  had  seemed  unable  to  face. 
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"  I  just  want  to  say  to  you,  Char  dear,  that  even  if 
St.  John  has  unluckily  come  to  know  about — about 
you,  it  will  not  really  matter.  TelUng  him  anything 
is  like  dropping  it  into  a  deep  well."  Her  expression 
was  so  anxiously  appealing  that  words  of  reproach 
and  upbraiding  died  on  my  hps,  killed  by  her  humility 
and  her  frailness. 

All  through  the  early  afternoon  I  felt  her  wish  to 
'  make  up  "  by  a  score  of  Uttle  attentions  :  white 
heart  cherries  picked  for  me,  hot  from  the  sun's  rays, 
off  the  mellow  redness  of  the  old  kitchen  garden 
wall ;  an  introduction  of  me  to  her  own  favourite 
seats  and  rustic  arbour  in  the  shape  of  a  Httle 
Greek  temple ;  a  pointing  out  of  the  views 
let  in  by  openings  cunningly  cut  in  the  high 
Portugal  laurel  hedge,  which  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  place's  long  unoccupied  condition  to  grow 
exorbitantly  tall,  and  exclude  the  circhng  range  of 
downs  from  the  Dower  House's  Ust  of  beauties.  They 
had  come  into  their  rights  again  now,  and  the  settled 
sunshine  of  a  summer  day  was  making  their  chalky 
flanks  bright  almost  to  dazzhng  in  the  glow,  as  I 
gazed  at  them  with  hands  hfted  and  arched  to  protect 
my  eyes,  through  the  dark  verdure  of  the  cut  doorway. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  improvement,"  my  companion 
said  with  an  innocent  eagerness  that  I  should  admire. 
"  Of  course,  as  you  didn't  see  it  before,  you  cannot 
judge  ;  but  it  is.  The  idea  was  not  mine  " — a  slight 
embarrassment  came  into  her  voice — "but  it  made 
all  the  difference.  It  took  away  the  shut-in  feehng 
that  one  had.  It  is  rather  a  dreadful  feehng  to  be 
shut  in,  isn't  it  ?  " 

She  gave  a  Httle  shiver,  and  for  the  moment  her 
almost  childish  pleasure  in  the  exhibition  of  her 
modest  demesne  seemed  checked.  I  threw  myself 
into  the  breach.    Though  it  was  difficult  to  me,   I 
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reintroduced  Mr.  Delaval  into  the  conversation. 
Since  he  evidently  formed  as  integral  a  part  of  my 
aunt's  life  as  her  daily  bread,  it  would  never  do  for 
a  crust  of  awkwardness  to  grow  over  his  name  between 
us. 

"  Was  it  Mr.  St.  John  who  planned  it  ?  "  I  asked, 
with  a  notion  that  the  quasi-playful  use  of  his  Christian 
name  might  make  the  recurrence  to  a  ticklish  topic 
easier. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  and  I  fancied  that  there 
was  reUef  in  her  voice.  "  He  is  always  thinking  what 
he  can  do  for  me." 

There  was  so  heartfelt  a  gratitude  in  her  tone, 
as  of  one  who  had  been  "fast  bound  in  misery  and 
iron,"  towards  a  dehverer  that  I  listened  in  a  respectful 
and  touched  silence. 


The  next  morning  had  come,  and  I  was  being 
introduced  to  the  village  of  Frampton,  which  was  a 
thatchy,  red-tily,  drowsy  spot,  of  which,  at  that 
period,  hundreds  sleepily  graced  the  country's  face, 
but  which  will  soon  have  no  existence  save  in  anti- 
quarian records.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  insanitary  ;  but  from  my  memory 
— would  that  it  were  always  such  a  happily  selective 
one — its  dunghills  and  cesspools  have  departed,  and 
only  its  sunshine,  its  geese  flocks,  and  its  oast-houses 
survive. 

Our  progress  was  slow,  interrupted  by  conversa- 
tions— of  a  sometimes  almost  startling  intimacy — 
with  everyone  we  met.  I  afterwards  learned,  tliough 
not  from  her,  that  during  the  twenty  years  of  her 
married  hell  she  had  never  been  allowed  to  cross 
one  humble  threshold.  She  was  making  up  now 
for  the  long  deprivation,  though  even  now  it  happened 
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that  not  unseldom  one  caught  her  throwing  a  frightened 
glance  over  her  shoulder,  as  of  one  who 

walks  in  fear  and  dread 
Because  he  knows  a  fearful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

You  could  not  say  that  Aunt  Florinda  was  kind 
to  the  poor.  They  were  as  much  her  "little  brothers 
and  little  sisters  "  as  were  the  birds  to  St.  Francis. 
Injudicious  she  was  in  a  high  degree,  indiscriminating, 
guUible  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  drunkenness  and  immoraUty  stood  on  a 
different  plane  as  objects  of  compassion  from  con- 
sumption and  cancer.  She  never  resented  being 
taken  in.  In  fact,  I  think  she  felt  a  lurking  sympathy 
for  people  who  told  hes.  She  had  herself  had  to  tell 
so  many !  Judged  by  the  criterions  of  more  en- 
hghtened  days,  I  know  that  she  must  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  I  also  know  that  she  was 
enormously  beloved,  and  that,  as  the  saying  goes, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the  crowds  around 
the  grave  where  her  too  soft  heart  and  her  too  giving 
hand  were  laid  to  rest.  I  need  not  say  that  it  was 
not  till  afterwards  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
my  aunt's  methods ;  bat  even  that  first  stroll  of 
ours  down  the  village  street  gave  me  an  inkling  of 
them. 

We  arrived  at  last  at  what  had  been  proposed 
as  our  goal — the  little  mean,  neat  house  where  the 
elderly  lady  of  whom  I  had  heard  as  being  "  under 
a  cloud,"  and  as  also  being  the  one  subject  upon 
which  it  was  possible  to  say  something  handsome 
of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  dwelt  with  the  memories  of  her 
perhaps  phantom  past  irregularities. 

It  was  difficult,  when  you  saw  Miss  Strong,  to 
connect  the  idea  of  immorahty  with  her,  and  as  I 
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took  in  the  details  of  the  small  bare  room,  I  won- 
dered whether  the  legend  were  not  based  on  her 
possession  of  a  large  male  oil  portrait,  with  an  earl's 
coronet  crowning  its  gilt  frame,  which,  swearing 
almost  ludicrously  with  the  rest  of  her  meagre  plen- 
ishing, occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  wall  above 
the  small  fireplace.  Poor  thing,  I  thought,  how 
unjust  to  be  condemned  upon  such  slender  evidence. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  grew  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  knowledge  of  being  suspected  of  a 
former  connection  with  a  "  belted  earl "  was  the 
one  thing  that  kept  up  her  self-respect,  and  buoyed 
her  spirits  to  support  the  drab  monotony  of  her  life. 
She  received  the  peaches  which,  daintily  wTapped 
in  vine  leaves,  were  being  presented  to  her  with  an 
equanimity  which  showed  how  common  was  the 
occurrence  that  they  represented,  and  looked  across 
them  at  me  with  a  curiosity  that  caused  me  to  think. 

As  we  stood  at  the  door  before  being  admitted, 
I  had  put  the  question,  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
a  formula,  "  She  doesn't  know  about  me  ?  "  and  my 
aunt  had  answered  with  a  hurried  negative.  Yet 
the  expression  of  almost  sympathetic  inquisitiveness 
which  sat  on  our  hostess's  plain,  seamed  face  as  she 
regarded  me  sent  a  glimmer  of  suspicion  across  my 
mind  that  Aunt  Florinda's  denial  did  not  represent 
the  exact  truth.  She  had,  in  all  probabilit3^  told 
Miss  Strong,  as  she  had  told  St.  John,  and  as  she 
had  told  who  knows  how  many  others. 

My  introduction  was  followed  by  some  flattering 
remarks  as  to  the  brightness  which  I  was  already 
beginning  to  cast  over  my  aunt's  lot,  and  some  not 
too  direct  hints  upon  the  prepossessing  character 
of  my  ensemble.  I  listened  with  the  inevitably  stupid 
smile  of  one  who  is  discussed  in  his  or  her  own  pres- 
ence.    But  before  long  I  was  afforded  a  chance  for 
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showing  my  own  conversational  capabilities,  as  one 
of  my  aunt's  village  intimates,  who,  to  the  naked 
eye,  appeared,  even  at  that  early  hour,  to  be  rather 
the  worse  for  drink,  having  tracked  her  to  her  present 
resting-place,  affectionately  insisted  on  carrying  her 
off  to  help  in  the  adjusting  of  a  difference  with  a 
next-door  neighbour  over  the  wash-tub,  which  had 
become  acute. 

"  It  is  really  scandalous — I  mean  the  way  in  which 
they  impose  upon  her  !  "  was  the  angry  comment  of 
the  lady  upon  whose  hands  I  was  left.  "  Anyone 
can  take  her  in.  That  woman  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
village.  She  is  tipsy  already,  and  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Delaval  calls  it  spasms  !  "  Then  my  hostess  changed 
the  trend  of  her  conversation  with  an  apology.  "  But 
I  needn't  inflict  all  that  upon  you.  You  have  your 
own  worries,  doubtless — I  mean,  we  all  have.  How 
unfortunate  that  contretemps  about  the  carriage 
was  !  " 

"  You  heard  about  it  ?  "     I  gave  a  slight  gasp. 

"Oh,  yes!  In  this  village  there  is  nothing  that 
one  doesn't  hear.  But  in  this  case  I  got  the  news 
from  the  fountain-head.  Mr.  Drinkwater  himself 
told  me.  He  looked  in  for  a  minute  or  two  yesterday, 
just  to  bring  me  those  sweet  peas.  He  was  so  glad 
that  he  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  was  able  to 
come  to  your  rescue." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  suppose  that  if  no  one 
had  been  there  I  should  have  been  obhged  to  spend 
the  night  at  that  wretched  little  station." 

My  companion  grew  somewhat  pink,  I  thought 
afterwards,  at  the  bald  ingratitude  towards  her 
friend  evidenced  by  this  response. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  your  aunt  must  have  been 
horrified  at  your  appearing  under  such  auspices. 
As  I  dare  say  that  you  have  discovered  already,  Mr. 
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Drinkwater  is  deep  in  her  black  books,  or  in  Mr. 
Delaval's,  which  is  the  same  thing  ?  "  There  was 
an  interrogative  curl  in  the  tail  of  this  sentence  of 
which  I  thought  it  wiser  to  take  no  verbal  notice; 
and  with  the  resentful  partisanship  which  rang 
through  it  I  felt  a  dim,  unaccountable  sympathy. 
"  Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  one  speaks  of  people 

as  one  finds  them  ?     And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  for  the  narrow  door  of  the 
room  had  opened,  and  in  its  meagre  frame  stood  the 
object  of  Miss  Strong's  interrupted  eulogy.  There 
was  nothing  to  break  the  shock  of  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, since  he  was  unannounced.  Who,  indeed, 
was  there  to  herald  his  entrance,  since  that  late 
denizen  of  the  workhouse  who  formed  poor  Miss 
Strong's  whole  staff  was  not,  and  she  was  herself 
conscious  of  not  being  fit  for  polite  eyes  to  look  upon 
until  the  day  had  reached  a  maturer  hour  than  that 
at  which  we  had  now  arrived  ? 
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I  DO  not  know  whether  he  had  known  of  my  presence  ; 
on  a  later  occasion  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not,  and 
that  the  shock  of  surprise  was  as  great  in  his  case  as 
in  mine.  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.  I  thought, 
or  fancied,  that  our  hostess  threw  a  sharp  glance 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us — a  glance  of  half  suspicion. 
Did  her  lurid  past  justify  her  in  thinking  us  capable 
of  an  assignation  ? 

"  I  beheve  that  you  have  met  before  ?  "  she  said, 
and  there  was  in  her  tone  a  hint  of  nervousness,  as  of 
one  who  hesitates  before  committing  a  sin  against 
society. 

It  gave  me  the  measure  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Mr.  Drinkwater  was  held  by  the  Frampton  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  consciousness 
of  that  disesteem  that  perversely  made  me  hold  out 
my  hand  . 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  we  have  met."  But,  whether 
because  I  knew  that  my  questioner  was  aware  of 
the  circumstances  attending  that  meeting,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  I  added  nothing  more.  He  took 
my  small  gauntleted  paw  with  an  air  of  distant  respect, 
and,  having  loosed  his  hold  upon  it  with  a  perfectly 
correct  brevity,  sat  down,  at  Miss  Strong's  invitation, 
upon  a  very  small  chair  which  happened  to  stand 
nearest  to  him.  Its  threat  of  instant  collapse  was 
welcomed  by  us  all,  as  reheving  the  strain  of  the 
situation. 

"  It  is  stronger  than  it  looks,"  was  the  form  taken 
by  its  owner's  reassurance,  and  we  all  laughed  a  little, 
since  at  the  same  moment  its  feeble  legs  gave  way 
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under  it  and  it  collapsed  upon  the  floor.  Its  occupant 
saved  himself  with  some  agihty  from  sharing  its 
fate,  but  declined  to  entrust  his  weight  to  any  other 
of  the  poor  lady's  rickety  pieces  of  furniture,  with 
the  excuse  that  it  was  not  worth  while,  as  he  had 
only  looked  in  for  a  moment,  and  should  be  off 
immediately. 

Yet  he  stayed,  leaning  against  the  mean  little 
mantelpiece,  and  listening  to  the  interrogatory  to 
which  Miss  Strong  at  once  began  to  subject  me. 
How  did  I  think  Mrs.  Delaval  was  looking  ?  Better  ? 
Wonderfully  better — a  perfect  resurrection — yes,  that 
was  the  word  that  exactly  expressed  it.  Of  course, 
I  had  heard  about  him  ?  A  perfect  monster  !  He 
died  only  just  in  time.  Her  reason  must  have  given 
way  in  another  three  months,  and  her  life  too.  There 
was  no  insult  or  brutality  to  which  he  did  not  subject 
her.  Some  people  said  that  before  he  had  that  blessed 
paralytic  stroke  he  used  to  hale  her  about  by  the  hair 
of  her  head.  Had  I  noticed  a  small  white  scar  on 
her  forehead  ?  She,  Miss  Strong,  had  not  herself 
noticed  it,  but  others  had.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  boot-jack  which  that  fiend  in  human  form 
had  thrown  at  her  head  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of 
mad  rage,  etc.,  etc. 

I  listened  with  deep  and  indignant  interest,  yet 
with  a  sense  of  discomfort  at  having  so  very  seamy 
a  side  of  my  poor  aunt's  calamitous  history  presented 
for  inspection  by  the  eyes  of  so  complete  a  stranger. 

I  suspected  that  that  complete  stranger  felt  in 
some  degree  my  discomfort,  for  he  changed  his  attitude 
shghtly,  fidgeted  with  the  httle  gimcracks  on  the 
chimneypiece,  and  1  jolt  that  his  one  wish  was  to 
be  off.  I  could  not  blame  him,  since  there  are  few 
things  more  embarrassing  than  to  be  let,  against 
your  will,  into  the  private  history  of  a  third  person 
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who  would  much  disUke  your  admission.  Yet,  for 
some  reason  unknown  even  to  myself,  I  did  not 
wish  him  to  go,  even  though-  feeling  sure  that  no 
sooner  had  his  back  been  turned  than  I  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  arcana  of  a — by  general 
report — highly  accidented  existence  from  the  lips 
of  his  one  authentic  friend.  In  this,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  I  did  her  wrong.     She  could  hold  her  tongue. 

The  need  for  action  spurred  me  on  to  say,  with  a 
shudder  : 

"  It  was  too  dreadful !  But,  thank  heaven,  she 
seems  quite  happy  now.  I  trust  that  she  may  always 
be  so.     She  has  still  a  good  deal  to  make  her  so." 

My  hostess  gave  vent  to  a  slight  sniff.  "  She  has 
Mr.  Delaval,  of  course,  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend." 

I  did  not  rejoin.  In  point  of  fact,  I  was  speculating 
as  to  whether  the  sniff  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
person  alluded  to  had  been  one  of  the  believers  in  the 
wicked  earl,  and  had,  in  consequence,  sHghted  his 
accomplice.  No  ;  it  would  be  very  unlike  the  large 
tolerance  with  which  I  credited  Mr.  Delaval  if  he 
did  so.  My  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  Miss 
Strong's  voice,  this  time  putting  a  question  : 

"  Have  you  been  up  to  the  Hall  yet  ?  " 

**  No.     I  believe  that  we  are  to  go  there  to-morrow." 

She  gave  a  small  dry  laugh.  "  We  I  You  will 
indeed  be  a  conjurer  if  you  get  Mrs.  Delaval  there. 
She  has  never  been  inside  the  doors  since  Ins  death. 
The  associations  are  too  terrible." 

Once  again  we  were  in  the  quicksands  Once 
again  I  made  an  effort  to  save  us. 

"It  is  a  charming  park,  isn't  it  ?  Such  very  line 
beeches  !  One  doesn't  expect  to  see  such  good  timber 
so  near  those  bare  downs." 

I   glanced,   as   I   spoke,   half  involuntarily  at  the 
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stalwart  Silence  by  the  hearth,  with  a  dim  wish  to 
include  him  in  the  conversation.  But  I  did  not 
succeed.     Miss  Strong  took  up  her  parable  again. 

"  The  house  is  a  great  bare  barrack  of  a  place — 
very  uninteresting.  It  might  be  tolerable  with  a 
large  cheerful  family  occupying  it ;  but  that  one 
lonely  man "     She  paused  expressively. 

"  Has  he  no  nephews  or  nieces  to  keep  him 
company  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  H'm  !  He  may  have ;  he  is  not  a  very  com- 
municative person,  and,  anyhow,  they  don't  come 
here.  You  see,  he  has  hved  here  himself  for  less 
than  a  year.  Before  that  he  appeared  in  these  parts 
only  on  short  visits  to  the  park,  and  that  was  merely 
out  of  charity — to  see  that  that  poor  woman  was 
not  murdered  outright.  No  one  could  have  pleasure 
as  a  motive  for  visiting  the  late  lamented,  could 
they  ?  " 

With  her  little  dry  laugh  she  appealed  for  con- 
firmation of  her  statement  to  her  mascuHne  visitor ; 
and  thus  directly  apostrophised,  he  spoke. 

"  They  must  have  had  a  very  strange  sense  of 
enjoyment  if  they  did." 

His  voice  was  a  rather  deep  one,  and  he  spoke 
low,  and  I  thought  somewhat  reluctantly. 

"  We  don't  find  our  new  squire  much  of  a  social 
asset,"  resumed  the  lady ;  and  in  her  circumstances 
it  struck  me  that  the  "  we  "  had  a  certain  pathos. 
"  But,  anyhow,  he  is  an  improvement  on  the  last. 
Ah,  Mrs.  Delaval,  here  you  are  back  again  !  I  hope 
that  you  gave  that  tipsy  good-for-nothing  Matty 
Burns  a  serious  talking  to  !  " 
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"  Oh,  how  displeased  St.  John  will  be  !  " 

We  had  made  our  exit  from  Sunbeam  Cottage,  as 
Miss  Strong  had,  with  either  conscious  or  unconscious 
irony,  christened  her  triste  little  abode,  and  were 
out  of  sight  of  it  before  my  aunt  uttered  this  poignant 
ejaculation. 

"  Why  should  he  be  displeased  with  you  ?  I 
am  sure  that  there  was  nothing  in  your  manner 
that  even  he  could  find  fault  with." 

A  touch  of  rebeUion  against  the  influence  that, 
even  in  absence,  could  be  so  potent  was  audible 
in  my  voice  as  I  thought  of  our  precipitate  exit. 
Aunt  Florinda  could  never  be  either  ungraceful 
or  uncivil,  yet  no  mistake  was  possible  as  to  the 
frostiness  of  her  slight  bow,  nor  of  her  almost 
tremulous  eagerness  to  depart  from  the  company  of 
the  pictured  dead  roue  and  the  more  dangerous  live 
one.     For  a  moment  her  fears  took  a  new  direction. 

"  I  wasn't  rude  to  him,  was  I  ?  I  had  no  wish  to 
be  rude  to  him.  I  should  hate  to  be  rude  to  anyone, 
and  especially  to  anyone  who  was  down  in  the  world, 
and,  poor  fellow,  he  is  down." 

There  was  a  ring  of  real  pity  in  her  voice.  It 
found  an  echo  in  my  heart.  She  had  not  been  rude, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  out  of  the  range  of  her 
powers  to  be  to  anyone  ;  but  that  her  anxiety  to 
shun  him  had  been  visible  to  its  object  was  all  too 
clearly  written  on  his  whole  person.  It  had  made 
me  put  out  my  hand  to  him,  as  I  hngered  a  step 
before  joining  in  the  hegira,   and  say,   "  Good-bye  ! 
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Will  you  let  me  thank  you  again  for  having  been  so 
kind  to  me  on  Wednesday  ?  " 

The  other  two  were  by  this  time  a  few  steps  away, 
Miss  Strong  having,  whether  out  of  pure  friendship, 
curiosity,  or  deprecation,  accompanied,  bonnetless, 
into  the  road  her  agitated  visitor.  Mr.  Drinkwater 
and  I  were,  for  the  moment,  out  of  earshot,  yet  he 
spoke  as  if  we  might  be,  and  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
us  to  be,  overheard.  Gratitude  spoke  in  the  rather 
long  holding  and  unmistakably  pressing  hand  which 
clasped  mine,  and  in  the  beautiful,  rather  pathetic  ej^es. 
Had  Fulke  not  died  in  the  kitchen  fire,  I  should 
have  placed  such  orbs  in  his  head.  (This  was  one 
of  those  grotesque  thoughts  that  dash  so  oddly  through 
one's  brain  in  moments  of  excitement.) 

"It  is  you  who  have  been  kind  to  me,"  came  in 
the  deep  low  voice,  "  and  I  thank  you  very 
heartily." 

The  next  moment  I  had  rejoined  my  aunt ;  and, 
after  a  glance  at  me,  in  which  it  struck  me  that  a 
species  of  gratitude  mingled  with  inquisitiveness, 
Miss  Strong  left  us  to  ourselves. 

I  had  answered  my  companion's  statement  as  to 
the  extreme  lowness  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  moral 
status  by  asking,  with  an  only  half-veiled  protest, 
why  he  was  so  down — what,  in  short,  he  had  done 
to  deserve  such  excessive  abasement.  But  the  only 
answer  I  could  obtain  was  an  almost  awed  "  He 
has  done  everything.  Oh,  I  wish  that  he  hadn't  ! 
I  used  to  be  fond  of  him  long  ago,  when  he  was  a 
child — such  a  beautiful  child." 

With  this  large  but  vague  indictment  I  had  to 
content  myself ;  nor  did  I  think  it  necessary  to 
explain  to  my  companion  that  to  me  the  subject 
of  so  much  indistinct  obloquy  appeared  beautiful 
still — so  much  so  that  had  the  annihilated  hero  of 
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my  novel  still  survived,  I  should  have  remodelled  his 
whole  physique  on  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Drinkvvater's. 

"  \\'hen  I  say  that  he  has  done  everything,"  re- 
sumed my  aunt,  apparently  repenting  of  her  enormous 
indictment,  "  I  don't  know  personally  that  he  has 
done  anything  ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  St.  John  has  the 
worst  possible  opinion  of  him.  Don't  you  think," 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  that  it  is  often  the  best 
people  who  have  the  strongest  prejudices  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied  slowly  ;  "  but  I  don't  think 
that  one  ought  to  give  in  to  them." 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  deprecation.  "  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  not  very  good  at  resisting,  and  his 
judgment  is  much  better  than  mine.  But  let  us 
talk  of  something  pleasant er.  St.  John  wants  you 
to  go  with  him  to  the  park  to-morrow.  I  can  see  " 
— here  a  dimpling  smile  full  of  kindness  chased  the 
distressed  expression  from  her  face — "  that  he  has 
taken  to  you." 

I  thought  it  wisest  not  to  inquire  into  what  were 
the  foundations  of  this  flattering  belief,  as  I  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  invitation  to  explore  the  "  great 
dreary  barrack  "  of  Miss  Strong's  lively  animadver- 
sion had  not  emanated  from  its  owner.  It  was 
the  result  of  an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
gentle  creature  before  me  to  procure  some  amusement 
for  me  out  of  her  own  very  limited  possibilities, 
and  though  I  had  no  great  appetite  for  the  dismal 
Httle  ploy,  and  was  conscious  of  a  shght  hostility 
towards  my  intended  host,  I  acquiesced  with  my 
usual  good  manners. 

He  came  to  escort  me  on  the  following  afternoon, 
and  I  found  that  we  were  to  be  tde-a-tcie.  ]\Iy  aunt 
accompanied  us  only  to  the  wdcket-gate  into  the 
park,  a  large  black  parasol,  that  was  made  more 
mundane   by   being   flounced   with   black   lace,    held 
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over  her  head — how  prettily  she  carried  that  head  ! 
— by  Mr.  Delaval,  and  the  enormous  jet  cross  that  he 
had  prescribed  for  her  lying  in  its  shining  blackness 
on  her  very  slightly  curved  bust.  She  would  have 
gone  a  little  farther  with  us,  but  her  benefactor-tyrant, 
glancing  at  her  small  varnished  shoes,  pronounced 
them  too  thin  for  the  long  grass,  and  shook  his  head. 
She  acquiesced,  and  we  left  her  standing  at  the  gate, 
in  her  gros  grain  dress  and  her  Marie  Stuart  cap, 
in  the  perfect  correctness  of  second-year  widowhood. 

"  I  wish  that  you  had  allowed  her  to  come  with  us," 
I  said,  with  a  slightly  refractory  intonation. 

"  Don't  wish  her  anything  so  cruel,"  he  replied, 
without  the  sHghtest  sign  of  resentment.  "  She 
has  not  entered  the  house  since — she  left  it.  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  do  it,  or  me  to  permit  her." 

The  impulse  towards  rebelhon  was  stimulated  by 
the  last  phrase  to  express  itself  in  speech. 

"  You  sound  rather  autocratic  !  " 

He  looked  round  at  me  with  a  lenient  surprise. 
"  You  think  that  I  bully  her  ?  Perhaps  I  do  ;  man 
is  naturally  a  bullying  animal  " — with  a  slight  smile. 
"But  when  you  know  her  a  little  better,  you  will 
grow  to  learn  how  absolutely  unfit  she  is  to  look  after 
herself.  When  you  have  been  ground  down  for 
twenty  years" — his  thin  sensitive  face  seemed  to 
darken  at  the  remembrance — "  the  twenty  best 
years  of  your  life,  you  don't  emerge  with  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  power  of  grappling 
with  it." 

My  comment  upon  this  undoubted  truth — for  the 
numerous  "  Don't  tell  St.  Johns "  still  rang  in  my 
ears — was :  "I  think  that  she  is  very  easily 
frightened." 

The  reply  was  not  what  he  had  hoped  or  intended, 
and  genuine  distress  rang  in  his  rejoinder. 
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"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  that  she  is  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  much  afraid  of  offending  you,"  I 
answered. 

The  concern  in  his  eyes — they  were  certainly  not 
those  of  a  bully — grew  and  spread. 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me,"  he  said  humbly. 
"  I  dare  say  that  I  am  overbearing  in  my  manner 
without  knowing  or  intending  it.  Owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  her  past  life,  she  is  strangely  friend- 
less, and  it  would  be  inexcusable  of  me  if  I  took 
advantage  of  that  to  tyrannise  over  her.  You  must 
tell  me  if  you  notice  any  tendency  of  the  kind  in  me." 

He  had  indeed  taken  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,  and 
for  the  moment  I  was  dumb  ;  and  he  added  :  "  We 
must  work  together  for  her.  I  was  so  glad  when  I 
heard  that  you  were  coming  to  help  me  in  looking 
after  her  !  " 

When  I  rejoined,  compunction  was  so  strong  upon 
me  that  I  only  murmured  that  I  had  not  been 
conspicuously  successful  in  looking  after  myself. 
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In  the  course  of  the  week  that  followed  I  had,  much 
to  my  own  surprise,  enlarged  upon  the  hint  I  had  given 
in  the  course  of  that  first  walk  to  his  "  barrack  " 
of  a  home — and  a  dreary  barrack  it  was,  despite  its 
environment  of  noble  trees — and  imparted  to  Mr. 
Delaval  the  whole  of  my  history.  He  had  not  treated 
it  as  the  storm  in  a  teacup  which  most  men  would 
have  done.  Of  course,  he  knew  the  main  lines  of  it 
already,  my  poor  aunt  having — as  upon  many  sub- 
sequent occasions — said  "  the  thing  that  was  not  " 
in  her  denial  of  having  imparted  it  to  him.  Upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  he  mildly  but  firmly  decUned 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  without  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  Fulke  and  Eleonora  than  he  was  ever  now  likely 
to  acquire. 

In  the  rehef  of  being  able  to  enlarge  upon  those 
departed  loved  ones  to  one  who  could  listen  without 
reprobation  to  the  narrative  of  their  furious  passions 
and  early  deaths,  I  was  carried  perhaps  farther  than 
I  intended,  when,  in  answer  to  my  hearer's  guarded 
statement  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  and  carried 
out  against  them  since  their  doings  and  sufferings 
were  now  for  ever  extinguished  in  the  flames,  I  had 
impulsively  asserted  that  I  could  reconstruct,  so 
perfect  was  my  memory  of  them,  the  perished  ardours 
and  agonies  without  difficulty — indeed  with  a  poig- 
nant pleasure  in  their  new  birth.  Mr.  Delaval  did 
not,  I  am  bound  to  own,  say  anything  to  encourage 
me  in  this  project  of  reconstruction.  In  fact,  looking 
back  from  the  attitude  of  over  half  a  century,  I  can 
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see   that   a   deep   disapproval  lay   under  the   gentle 
attentiveness  with  which  he  listened  to  me. 

"  They  were  my  whole  life !  "  I  cried  in  the 
exuberant  relief  of  my  outpouring.  "I  assure  you 
that  they  were  more  alive  to  me  than  the  real  people 
around  me.  You  know — I  told  you  just  now — 
that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow  if  I  would  give  a 
promise  not  to  write  again.  But  how  could  I  ? 
Having  been  given  such  a  gift,  been  trusted  with 
such  a  message,  how  dare  I  throw  it  away — refuse 
to  deliver  it." 

We  were  in  the  Greek  temple,  whither  a  slight 
shower  had  driven  us  in  from  the  garden.  The  temple's 
Greekness  was  confined  to  its  outside.  Inside  it  was 
a  graceful  eighteenth  century  sitting-room,  its  walls 
hung  with  little  old-world  water-colour  drawings 
of  wild  flowers,  painted  by  some  former  Delaval 
daughter,  whose  unskilled  hand  had  yet  caught  the 
likeness  of  the  eglantines  and  w^oodbines  she  had 
loved.  A  work-table  with  a  red  silk  stomach,  and  a 
set  of  carved  Chinese  chessmen,  spoke  of  other  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  past. 

In  my  excitement  I  had  stood  up,  and  now,  with 
clasped  hands  and  hot  cheeks,  appealed  for  an  assent 
that  I  felt  he  miist  give  to  the  convincingness  of  my 
argument. 

Why  do  I  remember  that  on  that  day  I  wore  a  little 
batiste  dress,  flounced  from  waist  to  heel,  of  which 
the  flounces  were  so  graduated  that  the  top  one  was 
a  mere  frill  ?  On  my  head,  above  the  ample  bulge 
of  my  chignon,  lay  a  small  flat  hat,  with  a  wreath 
of  tiny  pink  daisies,  and  from  which  depended  behind 
two  long  narrow  black  velvet  streamers.  I  have 
said  that  my  attractions,  such  as  they  were,  con- 
sisted in  softness  of  contour,  partridge-like  plump- 
ness    and     freshness     of     tint — charms     not,     alas, 
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warranted  to  wear,  but  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
made  the  eye  of  man  rest  not  quite  ill-pleased  upon 
me.  My  face  had  been  compared  both  to  that  of  a 
young  cat  and  to  a  pansy. 

Such  as  I  was  I  now  stood  before  my  confidante, 
who  was  regarding  me  with  a  surprised  benevolence. 
He  had,  when  I  sprung  in  excitement  to  my  feet, 
raised  himself  out  of  the  wicker  chair — a  concession 
to  nineteenth  century  luxury — in  which  he  had  been 
reclining.  (He  was  far  too  courteous  to  remain 
seated  while  any  lady  in  his  company  was  standing.) 

"  And  the  message  ?  "  he  asked. 

If  there  was  a  touch  of  satire  in  the  question,  it  was 
so  well  veiled  that  I  never  suspected  it  was  there, 
though  I  now  know  that  it  must  have  been.  I  needed 
no  further  encouragement  to  launch  out  into  heated 
exegesis. 

"  It  was  about  love,"  I  said— nor,  though  it  was  the 
nineteenth  century,  did  any  maiden  shame  at  this 
confession  quench  the  fire  of  fanaticism  that  burnt 
in  voice  and  eye — "  about  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  influence  for  good.  Everj^one 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  that !  "  There  was  a 
note  of  triumphant  challenge  in  my  tone  ;  but  my 
companion  only  bowed  his  head  gravely  and  sHghtly. 
It  was  not  much  of  an  encouragement,  but  I  felt  it 
to  be  amply  enough  to  stimulate  my  proceeding. 
"  I  wanted  to  show  how  illimitable  its  power  is  as  a 
lifter  up  and  restorer — how,  when  it  is  real  and  intense, 
as  I  hoped  to  draw  it,  it  is  able  to  raise  a  man  or 
woman  out  of  the  lowest  sloughs  of  degradation  and — 
and  debauchery  into  which  he  or  she  may  have 
fallen  !  "  I  paused,  perhaps  expecting  some  mark  of 
approval. 

Mr.  Delaval's  head  was  still  a  httlc  bent  down,  and 
he    did   not  raise  it  as    he  threw  out,  with  a   sort 
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of  hesitancy,  the  question  :  "  Hasn't  it  been  done 
before?  " 

"  Scores  of  times,"  I  answered,  all  the  more  stoutly 
that  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  evidenced  rather  dashed 
me,  "  but  never  half  strongly  enough.  It  may  have 
been  presumptuous,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  it  in  me  to 
bring  that  great  truth  home  more  to  the  hearts  of  the 
world  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Of  course  " — my 
voice  shook  a  little — "  I  knew  that  I  might  fail ; 
but  yet  I  couldn't  help  hoping  and  believing  that 
what  had  impressed  itself  so  overpoweringly  on  me 
must  have  a  great  effect  upon  others — must  bring  home 
to  them  what  was  the  one  thing  that  they  had  to 
get  hold  of,  no  matter  what  it  cost !  " 

Mr.  Delaval  had  raised  his  grizzling  head,  and  was 
regarding  me  with  an  expression  of  kindly  curiosity 
that  was  at  once  lenient  and  shocked. 

"  It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  a  young  lady," 
he  said,  adding,  with  a  kind  of  diffidence,  as  of  one 
who  feared  to  be  intrusive :  "  But  your  people  did 
not  see  it  in  the  same  light  ?  " 

I  felt  myself  darkly  reddening.  "  Papa  did  not 
understand  what  I  was  aiming  at.  He  did  not  give 
me  the  chance  of  working  out  my  idea.  I  had  not 
written  more  than  a  third  of  the  book  when  he 
destroyed  it."  My  voice  sank  as  sinks  the  voice  of 
one  who  alludes  to  the  recent  death  of  a  near  friend. 
It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  I  could  proceed.  "  I 
suppose  that  he  was  shocked  at  the  vividness  with 
which  I  described  the  depths  out  of  which  Fulke — 
my  hero — had  to  rise.  Of  course,  I  had  to  draw  the 
existence  from  which  love  rescued  him  in  rather 
lurid  colours.     Poor  fellow,  he  had  fallen  very  low  !  " 

A  flashing  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  here 
darted  across  my  mind,  and  prevented  my  noticing 
the  unreadiness  of  my  hearer's  next  observation. 
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"  You  were  attempting  a  very  remarkable  tour 
de  force.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  accuracy 
that  of  which  one  has,  and  can  have,  absolutely 
no  experience.  I  can  scarcely  suspect  you  " — with 
a  rather  constrained  smile — "  of  having  personally 
frequented  the  haunts  of  vice  into  which  you 
conducted  your  hero." 

There  had  been  no  touch  of  banter  or  ridicule  in 
tone  or  words,  yet  the  blazing  fire  burnt  hotter  than 
before   in   my   countenance. 

"  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  such 
subjects,"  I  answered,  "but  I  have  read  and  thought 
— read  widely — and  the  great  masters  are  not  mealy- 
mouthed." 

I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  considered  this  a 
clincher. 
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Although  he  had  listened  to  me  to  the  end  with  the 
courteous  patience  that  characterised  him,  I  could 
not  deceive  myself  into  the  belief  that  St.  John  was 
prepossessed  by  my  project,  or  thought  me  in  any 
degree  a  suitable  agent  for  carrying  it  out. 

"  Wouldn't  it  have  been  wiser  to  wait  a  few  years, 
till  your  mind  was  a  httle  riper,  your  judgment  more 
capable  of  seeing  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question  ?  "  he  had  suggested  with  that  air  of  diffi- 
dence as  to  his  own  opinion  which  had  enboldened  me 
to  air  mine  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  I  might 
convert  him  to  them. 

I  shook  my  head  decisively.  "  No  !  "  I  answered. 
"  I  might  die.  I  mightn't,  as  I  grew  older,  see  with 
the  same  force  and  clearness  as  I  do  now  what  my 
true  errand  in  the  world  is.  Of  course,  my  style 
might  improve — I  am  well  aware  how  faulty  it  is — 
but,  after  all,  that  is  not  the  main  thing." 

He  would  not  have  been  human  if  a  slight  gHnt 
of  amusement  had  not  lit  the  sincere  and  predominant 
concern  in  his  face — amusement  at  my  ridiculous 
dogmatism,  which  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards 
that  I  understood. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  egotistical,"  I  said, 
with  rather  tardy  compunction,  for  indeed  I  had 
been  long-winded,  "  and,  beheve  me,  I  am  not  un- 
grateful. I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  rehef  it  was  been, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  you  must  have  been  very  much 
bored." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,"  he  answered,  giving  the 
hand  I  had  offered  him  in  farewell  a  friendly  pressure 
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much  inferior  in  force  to  the  eager  grasp  of  Mr.  Drink- 
water's  fingers,  but  still  reassuring.  "  I  have  been 
greatly  interested,  though  " — with  a  sUght  smile — 
"  a  little  frightened.  I  fear  that  you  must  have 
thought  me  rather  unsympathetic ;  but,  you  see, 
I  am  a  surly  kind  of  fellow  and  a  good  deal  behind  the 
times  in  my  notions." 

Mr.  Delaval  excused  himself  from  accompanying 
me  back  into  the  house,  and  I  went  in  search  of  my 
aunt,  with  no  intention,  however,  of  imparting  to 
her  the  substance  of  my  late  parley,  wondering, 
indeed,  how  I  should  be  able,  without  following 
her  example  in  the  matter  of  unveracity,  to  parry 
her  interested  inquiries  on  the  theme  of  a  conversation 
which,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  had  lasted  for  the  best 
part  of  two  hours.     As  it  happened,  she  made  none. 

I  found  her  in  the  Chinese  parlour — so  called  from 
the  exquisite  old  Chinese  paper  which,  undesecrated 
by  picture  or  print,  draped  its  walls — had  draped 
them  in  its  lasting  beauty  since  far  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  dweller  in  Frampton.  It  had  escaped 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  Neo-Gothic  wave  only, 
probably,  by  some  blessed  shortage  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  in  the  first  instance,  and  later  by 
the  Dower  House  having  been  unneeded  and  un- 
occupied. My  aunt  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  too  com- 
fortable to  be  accurate  as  to  date,  her  narrow  feet, 
in  the  little  varnished  shoes  which  St.  John  had 
banned,  stretched  out  before  her.  As  I  drew  near 
she  held  out  a  hand  to  me  without  speaking.  In  her 
other  hand  was  a  fine  cambric  pocket-handkerchief 
with  a  lilac  border — the  most  daring  concession 
yet  made  to  widowhood's  second  year — and  I  saw 
that  she  was  crying. 

"  Oh,  what  has  happened  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  shocked, 
anxious  voice. 
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"  Nothing,"  she  answered,  "  nothing,"  wiping  away 
two  gUstening  drops  that  were  steahng  down  her 
small  cheeks,  and  assuming  an  air  of  sudden  cheerful- 
ness. "  How  nice  of  you  to  care  !  But  they  are  only 
tears  of  joy  at  the  thought  that  I  am  not  lonely  any 
more — that  I  have  you  to  brighten  me  up  when  I 
get  into  the  blues.  One  does  get  into  the  blues 
sometimes." 

I  suppose  that  some  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of 
this  explanation  must  have  showed  itself  in  my  face, 
for  the  factitious  gaiety  died  out  of  her  voice. 

"  I  often  cried  before  you  came,"  she  said  ;  "  oh, 
for  no  particular  reason."  She  paused,  then  went  on 
in  that  lowered  tone  which  I  knew  always  implied 
some  frightened  reminiscence  of  her  bondage  :  "  1 
hope  I  am  not  ungrateful,  but  things  come  back  to 
one  when  one  is  alone — things  that  one  would  perhaps 
rather  forget."  She  stopped,  and,  though  her  head 
was  averted,  I  knew  that  she  was  again  weeping. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  caress  the  pale  hand  I  held, 
and  say  soothingly,  "  Even  if  I  were  not  here,  you 
have  someone  to  watch  over  and  love  you  dearly." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  but  there  was  something  flaccid 
in  the  acquiescence,  "  yes,  he  is  good,  enormously 
good,  to  me,  and  he  does  watch  over  me,  as  you  say  " 
— the  admission  was  made  without  exhilaration — 
"  but  " — drawing  the  hand  I  held  from  mine  and 
clasping  it  with  the  other,  while  the  succeeding  words 
seemed  forced  forth  on  what  was  almost  a  wail — 
"  he  is  not  omnipotent.  He  cannot  give  me  back  the 
years  I  have  lost.  He  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  I 
have  existed  for  over  forty  years,  and  never  lived 
one  day.  I  have  never  even  tasted — never  shall 
taste  now — any  of  the  really  good  things  of  life.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  I  cry  ?  " 

Her  plaint   kept  ringing  in   my  ears   after  I  had 
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left  her,  and  even  later,  when  I  was  in  my  own  room 
slowly  undressing  for  bed.  Poor"  Aunt  Florinda ! 
She  was  one  of  the  people — they  were  a  multitude, 
I  feared — who  had  Uved,  and  would  Uve  without 
living.  She  was  one  of  those  to  whom  my  message, 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  give  it,  would  specially  have 
been  sent.  Why  should  not  she  yet  live  even  now, 
late  as  it  was  ?  She  was  old,  of  course,  over  forty. 
My  memory  searched  the  pages  of  romance  for  a 
parallel,  seizing  with  relief  upon  La  Femme  de  Quarante 
Ans.  But  she  was  still  lovely  and  bewitching.  She 
might  still  overtake  her  destiny,  might  make  up  for 
the  waste  of  dreary  years  that  lay  behind  her.  She 
might  go  out  into  the  world  and  yet  find  the  one  and 
only  key  of  Ufe's  riddle,  if  only  she  were  not  mewed 
up  here  by  a  tyranny  that,  however  tender  and 
watchful  to  avert  harm  from  her,  was  yet  a  tyranny. 
"  Don't  tell  St.  John  !  "  How  often  I  had  already 
heard  her  frightened  accents  as  she  urgently  adjured 
me  to  silence  on  half  a  dozen  trivial-seeming  topics. 

She  was  the  first  concrete  instance  I  had  come 
across  of  desperate  need  for  my  message.  Oh,  why 
was  I  prohibited  from  delivering  it  ? 

I  glanced  hungrily  across  at  my  writing-table, 
furnished  by  Aunt  Florinda's  affectionate  care  for  a 
young  girl's  tastes  with  every  kind  of  stationery, 
fancy  and  plain.  Half  a  dozen  species  of  pens — 
amongst  them  a  flourishing  sheaf  of  the  quills  dear 
to  my  heart  as  the  original  committers  to  paper  of 
my  brain's  "  first  sprightly  runnings " — lured  me 
to  finger  them,  whilst  the  first  words  of  my  erst-while 
first  chapter  crowded  into  my  recollection.  How 
easily  I  could  reconstruct  the  perished  masterpiece  ! 
Never  had  I  felt  less  disposed  for  sleep.  If  I  sat  up 
all  night,  by  morning  I  should  see  Fulke  and  Eleonora 
reborn    hke    the    new    day.      The    temptation    was 
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overpowering.  I  sat  down,  and,  lighting  the  pretty 
coloured  tapers  in  addition  to  two  tall  wax  candles, 
cast  my  eyes  over  the  quires  of  letter-paper,  and, 
choosing  the  largest  sheet,  spread  it,  in  its  alluring 
blankness,  before  me. 

Then  something  came  over  me,  and  I  laid  down 
the  just  taken  up  pen.  What  was  I  about  to  do  ? 
To  run  directly  counter  to  the  express  commands 
of  my  parents,  to  beard  and  defy  them  !  Could 
any  ultimate  good,  however  great,  outweigh  such 
a  flagrant  wrong  ?  Before  me,  in  the  hght  of  the 
papers,  seemed  to  rise  the  face  of  mamma,  sadder 
and  severer  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  with  bodily  eyes. 
The  impression  was  so  strong  that  I  flung  down  the 
pen,  blew  out  the  candles,  and  leapt  into  bed. 
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Whether  or  no  it  was  the  effect  of  an  approving 
conscience,  I  cannot  say — a  good  action  is  not  always 
a  lullaby — but  after  my  conquered  temptation  I 
slept  all  that  night  with  youth's  solid  yet  feather- 
light  slumbers,  and  was  awoke  only  by  the  noise 
made  by  the  housemaid  in  drawing  my  curtains. 
In  those  days  no  morning  tea  helped  the  drowsy  to 
"  shake  off  dull  sloth,"  and  it  was  with  only  half-open 
eyes  that  I  saw  the  solitary  letter  which  the  servant 
was  presenting  to  me,  and  stretched  out  a  sleepy 
hand  to  take  it. 

No  strongest  Bohea  could  have  roused  me  so 
effectually  as  did  the  sight  of  that  letter's  superscrip- 
tion. It  was  in  my  mother's  beautifully  clear  and 
flowing  hand — how  unlike  the  microscopic  upright 
little  characters  that  mark  the  clever  scripts  of  to-day  ! 
I  had  heard  but  once  from  her  since  my  departure, 
and  that  letter  had  been  but  a  short  and  rather  con- 
strained acknowledgment  of  the  one  I  had  penned 
with  such  difficulty  and  so  much  repression.  I 
opened  the  present  missive  with  an  eager  speed  that 
was  yet  reverent,  as  befitting  the  treatment  of  any- 
thing that  came  from  mamma.  A  first  glance  showed 
me  that  it  was  brief,  and  a  second  acquainted  me 
with  its  contents : 

"  Your  papa  is  writing  to  Aunt  Florinda  ;  but, 
oh,  my  dear  child,  I  must  send  you  this  one  word 
to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  give  up  the  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  clear  yourself  of  this  new  accusa- 
tion.    If   not,    I    can    only   pray    God   even   more 
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earnestly  than  I  daily  and  nightly  do  to  change 
your  heart. — Your  sorrowing  mother, 

"A.  H." 

The  hues  swam  before  my  eyes.  What  could 
they  mean  ?  For  a  few  moments  stupefaction  stopped 
every  inlet  to  my  intelligence  ;  then  an  explanation 
— and  one  that  I  at  once  saw  to  be  a  horribly  probable 
one — darted  into  my  mind.  By  some  means  my 
parents  had  heard — doubtless  in  some  garbled  form, 
and  with  some  malicious  gloss — of  the  manner  of 
my  conveyance  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Dower 
House.  But  through  what  channel  could  it  have 
reached  them  ?  \Mio  could  have  such  a  malignant 
intention  towards  me,  perfect  stranger  as  I  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  to  spread  a  gratuitously  evil 
report  of  my  most  innocent  action  ?  And  even  if 
the  unknown  slanderer  had  wished  to  do  so,  by  what 
means  could  the  scandal  have  been  conveyed  to 
distant  Loamshire  ?  The  criminal  was  certainly  not 
Aunt  Florinda.  Her  frightened  formula,  "  Don't 
tell  your  people  !  "  still  echoed  in  my  ears.  St.  John, 
even  if  he  had — most  improbably — felt  the  inclina- 
tion, was  protected  from  any  suspicion  by  his  complete 
ignorance  of  the  occurrence.  No  one  else  knew  me 
even  by  sight,  except  Miss  Strong,  and  one  second's 
reflection  dismissed  her.  \Vho,  then,  in  this  country- 
side, where  I  was  so  entirely  an  unknown  quantity, 
could  be  my  enemy  ? 

For  a  while  I  sat  up  in  bed,  dazed  and  fingering 
the  httle  sheet  that  had  waked  me  so  effectually. 
Then  an  idea  dawned  upon  me — an  idea  that  at  once 
brought  with  it  a  conviction  of  its  own  truth,  and  of 
my  having  by  a  sudden  intuition  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head.  Before  my  mind's  eye  rose  the  image 
of  a  barouche  descending  from  the  brow  of  a  down 
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and  passing  the  dogcart  in  which  the  sportive  ill- 
nature  of  my  fate  had  seated  me  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival.  Its  occupants  rose  before  my  mental  vision — 
two  bundled-up  old  ladies,  looking  the  other  way, 
and  whom  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  a  young  man 
regarding  me  through  a  monocle  with  a  flash  of  most 
unwelcome  recognition.  In  a  moment  I  saw  it  aU. 
The  young  man  whom  I  had  shocked  and  disgusted 
at  the  Drydens'  dinner-party  by  what  he  took  to  be 
my  prurient  prying  into  his  private  affairs,  and  who 
was  probably  in  correspondence  v/ith  them,  had 
placed  among  the  faits  divers  of  his  last  letter  the 
poignant  anecdote  of  an  incident  so  confirmatory 
of  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  me  !  The  Drydens 
had,  no  doubt,  thought  it  their  duty  to  transmit 
the  tale — magnified  and  blackened  as  tales  often 
are  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  pen 
to  pen — to  my  parents.  Yes,  this  was  the  explanation. 
I  did  not  allow  myself  to  dwell  upon  mamma's 
letter.  If  I  did  I  knew  that  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  conceived  would  entirely  overset  me  and  unfit 
me  to  face  Aunt  Florinda,  and  I  must  know  what 
papa  had  said  to  her  in  the  letter  to  which  my  mother 
had  referred.  The  housemaid  had  left  the  room. 
My  hip-bath,  full  of  the  cold  water  which  had  been 
my  lifelong  portion — bathrooms,  I  need  hardly 
say,  existed  not — awaited  me,  and  into  it  I  sprang. 
I  must  know  with  the  least  possible  delaj^  the  worst. 
I  dressed  with  the  highest  conceivable  speed, 
exasperated,  as  I  grotesquely  remember,  by  some 
small  catastrophe  to  my  crinoline — some  protruding 
whalebone  or  steel  which  had  to  be  replaced.  I 
was  down,  of  course,  long  before  the  breakfast-bell 
rang,  and  champed  my  bit  up  and  down  the  sunny 
terrace,  screamed  at  by  the  unheeded  cockatoo,  in 
fevered  distress.     My  impatience  was  at  once  heightened 
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and  baffled  by  yet  another  delay.  I  was  seated  at 
the  table  regarding  the  still  silver-cover-veiled  dishes 
and  the  bloom  of  peaches  with  most  unwonted  in- 
difference, when  the  door  opened  and  Tonks  appeared. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss  Char,  my  mistress  hopes 
that  you  will  begin  breakfast  without  her.  She  is 
not  coming  down  to  it  to-day." 

"  Not  coming  down !  "  repeated  I  in  dismayed 
astonishment,  for  I  knew  that  a  tendency  to  lie  late 
had  been  one  of  those  against  which  St.  John  had 
set  a  gentle  but  resolute  opposition  in  my  aunt's 
case.  In  the  utter  collapse  of  all  nervous  power 
which  had  followed  upon  her  release,  I  think  that  she 
might  have  taken  to  her  bed  permanently  but  for 
him.     "  Is  she  iU?  " 

The  maid  assumed  a  figure  de  circonsfance.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  she  is  very  poorly,  miss." 

I  started  up.     "  Mayn't  I  go  to  see  her  ?  " 

The  stodgy  countenance  before  me  took  on  a  look 
of  prohibition.  "  I  was  to  say,  miss,  that  she  sent 
her  love,  and  she  would  be  dow^n  presently  ;  but  just 
now  she  thinks  she  had  better  stay  quiet.  She  'as 
a  sphttin'  'eadache." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resign  myself, 
though  the  peaches  and  nectarines  might  have  been 
Dead  Sea  fruit  and  the  butter  margarine — here  is 
an  anachronism  worthy  of  Shakespeare  ! — for  all  the 
pleasure  that  they  gave  to  my  palate.  I  wandered 
restlessly  from  room  to  room.  What  could  papa  have 
said  to  produce  so  entirely  a  collapse  of  his  sister's 
spirits  ?  They  were  weak  spirits,  as  I  knew,  yet  it 
must  have  been  something  tremendous. 

Noon  had  struck  on  the  stable  and  hall  clocks  before 
my  hostess  appeared,  and  one  glance  at  her  drooped 
figure  and  Httle  woebegone  face  told  me  how  true 
must  be  my  deduction. 


CHAPTER    THIRTY-FIVE 

I  ALMOST  ran  to  meet  her,  and  she  threw  her  thin 
arms  round  me. 

"  I  must  apologise  to  you,  dear  Char,"  she  said, 
"  for  treating  you  so  rudely  and  being  so  disgracefully 
late  ;  but  " — her  voice  shook — "  I  have  had  some- 
thing— the  post  brought  me  a  letter  that  has  upset 
me  a  little.  Oh,  nothing  seriously  bad  " — seeing  the 
alarm  in  my  face  (what  had  papa  said  ?) — "  but  for 
the  moment  it  gave  me  a  turn,  as  the  servants  say." 
She  ended  with  an  unsteady  laugh. 

"  You  have  heard  from  papa,"  I  said. 

She  looked  relieved.  "  Oh,  you  know  it !  Has  he 
written  to  you  too  ?  " 

"  No,  but  mamma  has — only  a  line."  My  lip 
quivered. 

"  Don't  fret.  It — it  is  really  nothing — a  storm  in 
a  teacup  ;  only  a  mistake  that  can  easily  be  cleared 
up." 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  mine  as  she  spoke.  The 
contact  comforted  me. 

"Is  he  very  angry  ?  "  I  inquired  in  a  low  voice, 
though  there  was  no  one  but  the  unamiable  birds  on 
the  terrace  walk  outside  to  overhear  me.  "  And  is 
it — I  suppose  that  it  is — about  Mr.  Drinkwater  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  How  did  you  guess  it  ? 
And  it  is  I  that  have  brought  it  upon  you.  My 
culpable  negligence  has  done  it.  But  it  shall  be  set 
right  at  once.  I  will  explain.  I  will,  of  course,  take 
all  the  blame  upon  myself.  Upon  whom  else,  indeed, 
ought  it  to  fall  ?  " 

There  was  sharp  self-reproach  in  words  and  tone. 
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Loosing  her  hold  on  me,  she  began  to  walk  hastily  up 
and  down  the  room,  framing  sentences  of  explanation 
and  protest  half  under  her  breath.  Then  she  paused, 
took  a  letter  out  of  her  reticule — (probably  to  readers 
of  to-day  that  word  needs  a  footnote) — and  held  it 
out  half  doubtfully  to  me. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  see  it." 

My  hand  grasped  eagerly  the  waveringly  offered 
sheet,  and  I  read  out  loud  at  my  aunt's  request : 

"My  Dear  Sister " 

My  hearer  interrupted  with  a  comment.  "  When 
I  was  quite  a  little  girl — you  know  that  he  is  older 
than  I  am — he  never  called  me  his  '  dear  sister  '  unless 
he  was  very  much  displeased  with  me." 

"  My  Dear  Sister, 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  after  your  kind  reception  of 
Char,  to  be  obhged  to  write  upon  an  extremely 
unpleasant  subject  in  connection  with  her.  A 
report,  of  whose  truth  I  regret  to  say  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  has  reached  me  that  my  daughter  has 
been  seen  driving  alone  in  a  dogcart  " — ("  How 
about  Tonks  ?  "  was  my  indignant  but  silent  gloss) 
— "  with  a  young  man  of  the  worst  possible  character, 
owing  to  which  he  has  been  cut  by  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  pain  that 
this  information  of  the  further  misconduct  of  a 
child  with  whom  we  have  had  of  late  but  too  little 
reason  to  be  satisfied  has  caused  her  mother  and 
me.  Unless  you  can — which  I  fear  is  unlikely — 
prove  to  us  that  the  accusation  is  unfounded,  I 
must  ask  you  to  send  Char  home  again  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  well  escorted  to  London, 
where  we  will  have  her  met. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Edward  Han  key."    • 
Nf 
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As  I  came  to  the  signature  I  gave  a  dry  laugh. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him,"  I  said. 
*'  I  am  grieved  that  they  are  so  ready  to  beheve  evil 
of  me  ;    but  it  is  not  your  fault." 

Then  I  kissed  her  again,  and  left  the  room. 

An  hour  later  I  was  speeding  up  the  down.  The 
interval  had  been  filled  by  answering  my  mother's  note. 
Judged  by  its  brevity,  five  minutes  would  have  been 
an  ample  allowance  of  time  for  the  composition  of 
my  response,  yet  it  occupied  three-quarters  of  an 
hour : 

"  My  Dear  Mamma, 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,   who  always  understand 

everything "     (Here   I   paused.     Had   not   this 

tribute  an  ironical  ring  ?  Was  not  this  a  case  in 
which  mamma  had  not  understood  ?)  I  inserted 
"  used  to  "  ;  so  the  sentence  ran,  "  who  always  used 
to  understand  everything,  what  pain  your  note  and 
papa's  letter,  which  Aunt  Florinda  has  just  read  to 
me,  have  given  me.  I  will  not  defend  myself,  as 
you  would  perhaps  not  believe  me."  (Here  a  rueful 
tear  fell,  but  was  at  once  carefully  wiped  off  the 
sheet.  I  had  no  desire  to  appeal  to  pity,  when  all 
that  I  asked  was  justice.)  "  All  that  I  can  say  is 
that  I  am  innocent  of  any  crime,  except  the  one  for 
which  you  banished  me. 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"  Charlotte  Hankey." 

And  now  my  apologia,  or  rather  my  substitute  for 
one,  had  been  enclosed  in  its  envelope,  sealed  with 
the  delicate  "  Flying  Eros  "  with  which  my  hostess's 
pretty  thought  had  furnished  my  writing-table,  and 
committed  to  the  letter-box.  I  was  free  to  plunge 
through  the  girdling  beech  wood  on  to  the  flank  of 
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the  hill  and  fight  out  my  angry  battle  by  myself. 
How  ill-used  I  had  been  !  Never  had  I  been  able  to 
bring  myself  to  think  of  the  original  chastisement  as 
anything  but  monstrously  disproportioned  to  the 
offence,  if  indeed  that  could  be  called  an  offence  which 
was  only  the  fulfilling  of  an  imperative  mandate  from 
within.  And  now  had  come  this  new  and  absolutely 
groundless  accusation,  with  its  accompanimient  of 
upbraiding  ruth  and  harsh  threats. 

My  wind  was  good  and  my  feet  light,  and  in  a  very 
brief  space  I  was  past  the  shelter  of  the  noble  trees, 
out  under  the  sky,  with  nothing  between  me  and  its 
sapphire  save  the  little  flocks  of  unthreatening  clouds 
that,  as  you  looked  at  them,  shifted  and  frisked  before 
the  breeze.  Down  below  it  had  been  still,  but  here 
the  wind  was  up  and  merry.  Far  away  the  Channel 
was  visible,  breaking  into  foam.  There  were  "  white 
flowers  in  the  fisherman's  garden,"  as  the  Irish  fisher- 
man exquisitely  said  of  a  hke  day.  I  was  not  out  of 
breath — in  those  days  I  never  was,  no  matter  how 
steep  the  hill  that  I  breasted — but  I  threw  myself 
down  on  the  short  grass.  Larks  carolled  over  my 
head  ;  my  face  rested  on  a  little  bed  of  thyme,  whose 
sun-warmed  spice  filled  my  nostrils  ;  and  I  gave  myself 
up  to  the  luxury  of  a  boundless  indignation. 

There  is  sometimes  an  dpre  vohipte  in  being  rather 
miserable  mentally  under  perfectly  comfortable  physical 
conditions,  and  probably  I  was  not  nearly  so  unhappy 
as  I  thought  myself.  The  being  able  to  cry  ad  libitum, 
and  with  no  other  observers  of  my  afflictions  than  the 
little  scurrying  sheep  and  the  pewits,  telling  their 
names,  like  Wordsworth's  cuckoo,  to  all  the  hills,  w^as 
in  itself  a  valuable  asset.  Yes,  I  might  weep  my  fill. 
But  tears  deliberately  invoked  and  planned  for  are 
sometimes  slow  to  come,  and  for  a  while  my  eyes 
remained  dry. 
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I  raised  myself,  and  for  a  time  sat  upright,  running 
over  my  wrongs.  How  cruelly  I  had  been  used  ! 
Might  not  papa  have  waited  for  my  explanation — 
he  must  have  known  that  I  should  have  one  to  give 
— before  condemning  me  unheard  on  some  wretched 
hearsay  evidence !  And  mamma — mamma  of  all 
people.  She,  so  slow  to  credit  evil  reports,  so  eager 
to  set  doubtful  actions  in  a  favourable  light,  so  full 
of  mercy  in  all  her  thoughts  and  deeds — she  ready  to 
believe  that  I  had  so  misbehaved  as  to  compel  her  to 
ask  God  to  "  change  my  heart  "  !  Why  should  it  be 
changed  ?  I  had  no  wish  to  have  it  changed.  If  God 
changed  any  of  our  hearts,  I  had  far  rather  that  it 
should  be  my  parents'.  I  uttered  this  last  rebelHous 
aspiration  out  loud  ;  but,  at  once  horrified  at  the  sound 
of  it,  while  the  mournfully  tender  and  holy  face  of  my 
mother  rose  in  reproach  before  me  I  fell  sideways  on 
the  hill-flank  and  wept  abundantly  into  the  thyme-bed. 


CHAPTER    FORTY 

I  WAS  roused  by  an  unexpected  agency — the  damp  nose 
of  a  large  dog  exploring,  with  a  surprise  touched  with 
sympathy,  a  prone  creature  of  the  human  sort,  which, 
as  his  excellent  sense  told  him,  ought  to  have  been 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  according  to  the  odd  wont 
of  its  kind.  Having  sniffed  at  my  cheek,  and  found  it 
even  moister  than  his  own  nose,  he  backed  a  httle,  and 
gave  a  puzzled  but  benevolent  bark,  after  which  he 
galloped  away  to  tell  his  news  to  his  master,  a  man 
whose  figure  I  now  saw  nearing  me  across  the  fine 
sward.     As  he  approached  he  took  off  his  hat. 

"  I  must  apologise  for  my  dog,"  he  said  courteously, 
but  with  the  perfect  formality  that  seemed  to  claim 
no  previous  acquaintance.  "  He  means  well,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  he  startled  you." 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  moment,  my  left  hand  replacing 
the  mushroom  hat  which  had  fallen  off,  and  the  right 
going  out,  without  any  orders  or  even  permission 
from  me,  to  meet  his,  which  he  had  not  offered. 

"  Don't  scold  him,"  I  said  ;  '*  he  meant  to  be  kind. 
One  ought  to  judge  dogs,  as  well  as  men,  by  their 
intentions,  oughtn't  one  ?  " 

He  looked  relieved,  and  my  heart  went  out  in  pity  to 
him.  Like  me — and  perhaps  with  as  little  foundation 
— he  had  been  given  a  bad  name — in  his  case  so  bad 
a  one  that  he  was  afraid  to  offer  the  commonest  saluta- 
tion to  any  self-respecting  woman. 

"  We  shouldn't  have  forced  ourselves  upon  you," 
he  said  in  a  key  of  what  would  have  been  in  any  case 
but  his  a  most  unnecessary  excuse,  "  but  I  thought  I 
heard  you  speaking,  and  as  there  was  no  one  in  sight 
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I  thought — I  feared  that  you  might  have  met  with 
some  accident,  and  might  possibly  be  in  need  of 
help." 

His  eyes  spoke  concern  and  sympathy  As  I 
recalled  my  grovelhng  posture  and  the  angry  apostrophe 
I  had  addressed  to  the  ambient  air,  my  cheeks  burned. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  have  a  bad  habit 
of  talking  aloud  when  I  think  that  I  cannot  be  over- 
heard. Oh,  no,  please  don't  misunderstand  me,"  as 
he  made  a  hasty  movement  towards  withdrawal. 
"  The  inference  you  drew  was  a  very  natural  one, 
and  I — I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  impulse  to  help 
me — not  for  the  first  time.*' 

This  reminiscence  was  perhaps  unnecessary,  par- 
ticularly as  I,  so  to  speak,  underlined  it ;  but,  at  least, 
it  had  the  effect  of  reassurance  that  I  had  desired. 
He  plainly  looked  the  question  which  he  was  too 
tactful  or  still  too  diffident  to  put  into  words. 

"  If  one  begins  one's  day  with  a  piece  of  bad  news 
or  a  painful  impression,  one  mostly  has  to  carry  it 
through  the  twenty-four  hours,  don't  you  think  so  ? 
And — and  there  are  crumples  in  everyone's  roseleaf." 

As  I  finished  this  needless  exposition  I  consulted 
him  with  my  eyes  ;   but  his  were  on  the  ground. 

"  They  are  lucky  who  have  a  rose  leaf  to  crumple," 
he  replied  enigmatically. 

My  stimulated  curiosity,  touched,  as  before,  only 
more  strongly,  with  compassion,  inspired  my  next 
utterance.  Perhaps  by  admitting  him  a  very  little 
into  my  confidence  I  might  lure  forth  a  fraction  of 
his. 

"  When  one  receives  a  blow,  or  even  a  slight  tap, 
from  a  friend's  hand,  it  stings  more  than  a  knock-down 
blow  from  a  stranger's,"  I  said  with  obscure  indis- 
cretion. 

In  one  shocked  second  I  realised  that  I  had  been 
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indiscreet — that  the  amount  of  my  acquaintance  with 
my  ill-famed  interlocutor  did  not  in  the  least  justify 
my  opening  even  the  smallest  chink  of  a  door  that  gave 
entrance  to  my  private  affairs.  But,  at  least,  my  object 
was  gained.  He  raised  his  eyes — not  bad  eyes,  but 
that  had  more  and  deeper  lines  drawn  about  them  than 
his  thirty-three  years  justified  ;  eyes  into  which  there 
had  stolen  an  expression  of — was  it  curiosity,  fellow- 
feeling,  or  was  it — how  much  at  sea  my  total  lack  of 
personal  experience  left  me ! — the  expression  that 
man's  face  wears  when  he  first  looks  upon  a  woman 
as  Woman  ? 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  already  know  what  trouble 
is/' 

There  was  a  significance  in  words  and  tone  that 
made  me  give  an  inward,  though  I  hoped  not  an 
"  outward  and  visible,"  start.  My  companion  knew 
— knew  of  my  original  offence,  of  my  consequent 
banishment  from  home  and  presence  here.  As  I  had 
already  suspected.  Aunt  Florinda,  despite  her 
denial,  had  told  Miss  Strong,  and  Miss  Strong,  in  her 
unaccountable  intimacy  with  him,  had  passed  on  the 
information  to  my  present  companion. 

"  I  dare  say  that  you  do,  too  !  " 

The  words  seemed  uttered,  not  by,  but  for,  me ; 
and  the  moment  they  were  out  of  my  mouth  I  realised 
their  extreme  injudiciousness.  The  effort  to  dilute 
them  into  a  generaUty — "  It  is  the  common  lot  isn't 
it  ?  " — did  not  do  much  towards  bettering  them. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  blench  at  the  question  ;  neither 
did  he  drop  his  eyes,  nor  turn  away  his  head.  If 
there  was  conscious  guilt  in  his  air  and  tone,  it  was 
so  swallowed  up  by  regretful,  almost  reproachful, 
sadness  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  me. 

"  Already,"  he  sighed,  "  and  you  haven't  been  here 
much  more  than  a  week  !     Well,  they  have  lost  no 
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time.  But  " — after  a  very  brief  pause — "  I  must  ask 
you  to  remember  that  there  is  a  proverb  which  says, 
'  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him.'  " 

A  shght  gasp  came  from  me.  "  What  a  strange 
coincidence  !  " 

"  A  strange  coincidence  !  "  he  repeated,  puzzled. 
"  What  is  a  strange  coincidence  ?  " 

"  Only  that  those  were  the  exact  words  that  I  used 
about  my  own  case,  just  before  I  came  out,  to  my 
aunt." 

"  Has  she  been  misjudging  you  ?  She  used  to  be 
gentleness  personified."  There  was  astonishment, 
almost  incredulity,  in  his  tone ;  then  he  added : 
"  But,  as  you  know,  my  acquaintance  with  her  was  a 
thing  of  long  ago.  People's  characters  change  with 
their  circumstances,  and,  God  knows — from  what  one 
has  heard — she  has  had  enough  to  embitter  her." 

"  She  is  not  in  the  least  embittered,"  I  answered 
enthusiastically ;  "  nothing  could  be  sweeter  or 
gentler.     But  in  this  case  she  couldn't  help  me." 

I  pulled  myself  up.  What  on  earth  was  making  me 
so  needlessly  confidential  ?  Poor  Aunt  Florinda's 
formula  flashed  before  me  in  its  timorous  earnestness, 
"  What  would  St.  John  say  ?  "  I  must  have  been  led 
on  by  the  flattering  eagerness  with  which  I  was  being 
listened  to  ;  but  the  time  had  undoubtedly  come  to 
apply  the  brake  to  my  communicativeness, 

"  Why  should  I  inflict  my  silly  little  worries  upon 
you,  when,  as  Aunt  Florinda  wisely  tells  me,  it  is 
really  only  a  storm  in  a  teacup  ?  " 

He  certainly  did  shine  as  a  hearer,  and  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  the  keen  sympathy  with  my  bald  and 
truncated  tale  which  breathed  from  his  whole  aspect 
and  attitude  was  affected.     Yet  it  must  be  simulated, 

unless — unless I    recalled    with    a    thrill    the 

lightning-like  swiftness  with  which  on  the  very  first 
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moment  of  their  meeting  the  souls  and  senses  of  Fulke 
and  Eleonora  had  flamed  and  melted  into  each  other. 
Was  my  fiction  a  truer  presentment  of  life  and  love 
than  I  had  of  late  beUeved  ?  Should  I  put  the  question 
to  the  test  by  telling  him  that  he  was  the  cause  and 
source  of  my  latest  misfortune  ?  I  looked  at  him — 
at  his  high  thin  nose,  at  the  unknown  something  that 
underlay  the  deference  and  unaffected  interest  in  his 
long-lashed,  uncertain-coloured  eyes.  Dare  I  ?  No, 
for  the  present  at  least,  I  dare  not ! 


CHAPTER    FORTY-ONE 

I  WAS  late  for  luncheon,  that  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  but  my  apologies  for  a  lapse  from  good 
manners  of  the  kind  which  is  apt  to  ruffle  the  best 
tempers  were  swept  lightly  away  by  my  hostess.  One 
might  have  thought  that  I  had  done  her  a  kindness  by 
keeping  her  vol  ait  vent  and  cutlets  waiting. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  had  a  really  good  blow  on 
the  downs,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "  You 
say  that  the  wind  was  quite  high  up  there  ?  It  often 
is  when  it  is  perfectly  still  down  here.  You  look  as 
if  it  had  done  you  good." 

Had  it  done  me  good  ?  And  if  it  had,  should  I 
confide  to  her  what  had  been  the  physic  that  had 
wrought  the  beneficent  effect  to  which  she  alluded  ? 
She  had  linked  her  arm  in  mine  ;  as  we  walked  towards 
the  dining-room,  where  the  old  spoilt  butler  regarded 
me — or  I  thought  so — rather  sourly.  My  aunt's 
spirits  had  risen  again.  They  had  a  way  of  softly 
rebounding  when  one  least  expected  it  of  them. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  confidential 
reassurance.  "  I  have  made  it  all  right.  I  have 
written  to  your  father,  and  explained.  He  cannot  fail 
to  understand." 

"  And  you  have  taken  all  the  blame  upon  yourself  ?  " 
cried  I  in  a  key  of  affectionate  remorse,  which  she 
hastily  brushed  aside. 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing.  The  great  thing  was  to 
set  things  in  the  right  light.  Now  that  that  is  done, 
we  can  make  our  minds  easy,  and  not  give  it  another 
thought."  A  moment  later,  as  if  determined  to  put 
her  resolve  into  execution,  she  added  :    "St.   John 
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came  almost  immediately  after  you  went,  and  I  think 
that  he  was  quite  disappointed  not  to  find  you.  He 
asked  which  way  you  had  gone.  One  of  the  gardening 
men  had  seen  you  take  the  path  through  the  wood, 
and  he,  St.  John,  had  half  a  mind  to  follow  you  ;  but 
then  some  other  subject  cropped  up." 

My  companion's  sweet  little  face  had  beamed  with 
pleasure  as  she  recorded  the  very  doubtfully  supported 
evidence  of  Mr.  DelavaJ's  disappointment  at  my 
absence,  but  now  a  light  cloud  spread  over  it. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  tell  St.  John  about  our — 
our  contretemps — I  have  got  so  much  into  the  habit 
of  consulting  him,  and  his  judgment  is  so  sound — 
but,  of  course,  I  couldn't." 

There  had  come  a  look  of  apprehension  into  her 
eyes,  and  an — at  best — faint  intention  which  I  had 
been  entertaining  of  relating  to  her  my  meeting  on 
the  downs  evaporated  for  good  and  all.  WTiy  should 
I  bring  unnecessary  disquiet  and  fear  into  that  trem- 
bUng  soul,  only  just  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the 
gyves  and  manacles  that  for  so  many  years  had 
cramped  and  pinched  it  ? 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  I  said,  "  when  a  really  good 
man — as  I  am  sure  Mr.  Delaval  is — should  allow 
himself  to  be  so  warped  by  prejudice  !  Why  should 
he  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  a 
monster  of  iniquity  upon  mere  hearsay  evidence — 
just  such  as  what  /  have  been  condemned  upon, 
probably  ?     I  am  sure  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind." 

The  startled  glance  that  my  aunt  threw  at  me 
showed  me  how  needlessly  hot  had  been  my  champion- 
ship. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  true,"  she  rejoined  in  an  uncertain, 
lowered  key  ;  "  perhaps  it  is  not  prejudice.  How  can 
one  tell  ?  It  is  so  hard  to  know,  and  he  never  will 
allow  me  to  discuss  the  subject." 
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"  Allow  you  !  "  I  echoed  indignantly.  "  Surely 
you  are  a  free  agent !  " 

She  gave  a  smaU  dubious  smile.     "  Am  I  ?  " 

"  Even  if  the  poor  man  has  " — I  hesitated  for  an 
instant,  seeking  a  phrase  more  suited  to  my  aunt's  ears 
than  the  virile  expressions  which  I  had  culled  from 
my  classics — "  has  been  rather  dissipated  in  the  past, 
it  is  surely  the  duty  of  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his 
father  to  try  to  lift  him  out  of  the  mire,  instead  of 
trampling  him  down  into  it  !  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  let  St.  John  hear  you  say 
such  things !  "  cried  my  hearer,  now  thoroughly 
frightened  by  my  rebelhous  utterance.  "  And  yet. 
Char " — with  a  sudden  and  rather  rueful  change 
of  tone — "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  may  be 
something  in  what  you  say,  and  that  poor  Bill  has 
had  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  him." 

When  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  having  freed  myself 
from  Tonks's  attentions,  which  were  always  of  a 
sleepy  and  protesting  kind  if  I  was  more  than  five 
minutes  later  than  the  statutory  ten  o'clock — and 
on  the  evening  in  question  I  had  by  much  exceeded 
that  limit — I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and,  emanci- 
pated from  baby-bodied  book  muslin  frock  and  steely 
cage,  wrapped  in  a  washing  white  peignoir,  enlivened 
by  a  border  of  Turkey  red,  I  sat  down  at  my  writing- 
table.  Never,  even  at  the  date  of  the  first  inception 
of  Love,  had  I  felt  more  intensely  wakeful,  and  I  had 
embraced  an  immense  resolution.  Before  another 
day  dawned  Fulke  and  Eleonora  should  arise  from 
their  ashes  !  Heavy  as  had  been  the  penalty  of  my 
refusal,  I  felt  a  profound  thankfulness  that  I  was 
bound  by  no  promise  not  to  reconstruct  them,  and 
the  impulse  to  call  them  out  of  abeyance,  hke  a 
lapsed  title,  was  to-night  overpowering. 

From  my  ample  stock  of  stationery  I  chose  a  foolscap 
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sheet,  picked  up  a  quill  pen — dear  to  me  as  being  the 
fellow  of  that  which  had  transmitted  to  paper  my 
earUer  raptures — wrote  "  Love  "  in  Roman  letters 
at  the  top  of  the  page  and  beneath  it  "  Chapter  I," 
and  the  original  motto — I  could  scarcely  better  iliai — 
and  began.  So  well  did  memory  serve  me  that  scarcely 
once  did  I  hesitate  for  a  word  or  phrase.  I  wrote  all 
night,  till  the  candles  guttered  down  and  the  grey 
usher  of  the  Sun-god's  car  felt  its  way  about  the  hushed 
chamber.  I  stopped  at  last  only  because  the  pen 
dropped  from  my  cramped  fingers.  But  I  had  broken 
the  back  of  my  task,  and  had  nearly  reached  that  point 
in  the  narrative  where  it  had  so  calamitously  collapsed. 
I  might  now  give  myself  the  refreshment  of  re- 
reading it  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  creator  who 
has  called  back  a  world  out  of  chaos — a  far  greater 
feat  than  that  of  originally  fashioning  it.  I  did  so, 
but  with  less  of  the  pleasure  I  had  expected,  and 
with,  as  I  read  on,  an  ever-growing  stupefaction.  It 
was,  and  it  was  not,  the  original  Love,  reborn  indeed, 
but  with  a  difference  which  I  could  not  account  for. 
I  had  imagined  myself  to  be  setting  down  the  old 
phrases  and  expressions,  "  the  roses  and  raptures," 
exactly  as  they  had  first  sprung  from  my  brain.  Yet 
now  I  scarcely  recognised  them.  The  change  was  not 
for  the  worse,  as  I  at  once  and  exultingly  realised. 
Oh,  no  !  A  breath  of  real  Ufe  seemed  to  have  flown 
over  them.  They  had  risen  from  the  deadness  to 
which  my  practical  ignorance  had  doomed  them. 
They  had  the  roundness  and  solidity  of  hfe.  This  was 
more  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Fulke.  In  earUer 
moments  of  discouragement  I  had  feared  that  it  was 
but  a  "  Frankenstein's  man  "  to  which  I  had  given 
birth,  lacking  the  stamp  of  impassioned  humanity  that 
I  had  tried  so  hard  to  impress  upon  him,  and,  lo  ! 
now  he  was  alive  !     His  very  aspect  had  changed. 
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His  nose  had  grown  higher  and  more  Roman,  the  thin 
nostrils  more  deconpes  ;  his  eyes  were  not  quite  ahke 
in  colour,  one  tending  more  to  hazel  and  the  other  to 
grey  ;  and  the  moustache  had  vanished  from  his  half- 
pathetic,  half-defiant,  and  wholly  beautiful  mouth. 
What  had  happened  to  him  ? 


CHAPTER    FORTY-TWO 

Two  days  had  passed — passed  for  me  in  outward 
uneventfulness  and  inward  tumult.  The  joy  of  having 
rebuilt  my  last  fane  to  the  god  Eros  alternated  with 
remorse  for  being  in  overt  rebeUion  against  my  parents' 
prohibition  ;  but  the  joy  had  indubitably  the  upper 
hand.  My  father  and  mother  had  wronged  and 
misunderstood  me — in  the  last  instance  had  treated 
me  with  gross  injustice ;  and,  dear  as  they  must 
ever  be  to  me — a  pang  of  rueful  affection  pinched 
my  heart  as  I  made  the  assertion  to  myself — they 
had  no  right  to  ask  of  me  the  sacrifice  of  my  career, 
and  that  I  had  a  career  ahead  of  me  was  to  me  no 
longer  doubtful.  The  great  ones — the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Love — that  had  gone  before  seemed  to 
beckon  me  from  their  high  seats  in  the  empyrean. 

And  yet,  as  I  sat  on  that  second  morning  furiously 
driving  my  quill  during  a  spare  half-hour  snatched 
from  my  toilet,  and  before  the  breakfast  gong  was 
due  to  sound,  the  sight  of  mamma's  handwriting 
on  the  solitary  letter  w^hich  Tonks  was  presenting 
to  me  made  me  feel  at  once  cold  and  hot.  In  what 
terms  would  she  be  addressing  me  ?  Would  she 
resent  what  I  felt  to  have  been  the  self-righteous 
frigidity  of  my  answer  to  her  note  ?  Would  she 
and  papa  be  convinced  by  Aunt  Florinda's  explana- 
tion of  my  innocence,  or  would  the  envelope  that 
my  fingers  were  tremulously  clasping  contain  a  stem 
command  for  my  return  home  ?  Several  moments 
elapsed  before  I  dared  break  the  seal.  When  I 
did  I  read : 

ao7 
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"  I  need  not  tell  my  darling  child  with  what 
relief  and  thankfulness  papa  and  I  have  received 
from  your  Aunt  Florinda  the  explanation  which 
so  completely  clears  you  of  any  guilt  in  the  very 
unfortunate  contretemps  of  which  we  had  heard 
a  garbled  account.  I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in 
telling  you  how  grieved  we  are  at  having  blamed 
you  for  what  was  in  reality  due  to  the  negligence 
of  your  aunt's  coachman.  I  have  no  time  for 
more,  as  the  post  is  just  going,  but  will  only  add 
with  what  heartfelt  joy  and  thankfulness  we  shall 
welcome  our  Char  back  when  God  grants  her  grace 
to  see  her  past  errors,  and  try  to  amend  them  ; 
and  I  am,  her  most  loving  mother,  "A.  H." 

I  cried  a  little  over  the  letter — tears  which  were 
a  blend  of  rehef,  compunction,  and  protest.  I 
glanced  at  the  still  ink-wet  last  periods  of  my  script. 
They  did  not  convey  much  impression  of  my  having 
any  intention  of  amending  my  errors  ;  and  yet,  as 
I  read  the  aspiration — mistaken  as  I  felt  it  to  be — 
made  for  me,  the  hunger  to  have  my  mother's  arms 
once  more  about  me  was  strong  upon  me. 

It  was  with — as  I  was  very  conscious — an  April 
face  that  I  met  my  hostess  in  the  breakfiast-room. 
Hers  was  reminiscential  of  the  same  month,  and, 
like  me,  she  held  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Wasn't  I  a  true  prophet  ?  "  she  cried,  not  that 
a  verb  which  always  carries  some  implication  of 
harshness  with  it  in  the  least  described  her  small 
subdued  voice.  But  though  always  small,  it  had, 
in  common  with  other  voices,  varied  tones  of 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  to-day  pleasure  had  clearly 
the  upper  hand.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  it  was  a 
storm  in  a  teacup,  and  needed  only  a  word  to  allay 
it  ?     I  have  heard  from  your  father,   and  he  is  all 
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that  is  kind  and  apologetic."  She  half — but  only 
half — held  out  the  sheet  alluded  to  as  she  spoke  ; 
then,  catching  sight  of  the  letter  in  my  hand,  added, 
with  what  sounded  rather  like  rehef :  "  Ah,  you 
too  have  heard  ?  " 

"  From  mamma,"  I  answered,  and  put  the 
envelope  into  her  hand. 

I  watched  her  face  as  she  eagerly  read  it.  Would 
she  show  any  change  of  countenance  when  she 
reached  the  sentence  about  the  "  coachman's  negli- 
gence," which  revealed  that  my  concern  at  her  having 
taken  all  the  blame  for  the  contretemps  on  herself 
had  been  unnecessary.  A  very  faint  sea-shelly  pink 
did  just  tinge  her  cheek-bones  as  she  gave  me  back 
mamma's  note. 

"  What  a  dear  little  letter  !  "  she  said  warmly  ; 
then,  with  a  slight  hesitation  :  "  But  she  is  mis- 
taken about  the  coachman.  Poor  fellow,  it  was 
not  he  who  was  to  blame." 

I  knew  that  she  was  fibbing  ;  but,  after  all,  did 
not  her  habit  of  pleasant  lying  make  her  one  of  a 
very  good  company  ?  Did  not  Imogen  herself,  the 
pearl   of   womanhood,    say : 

I — I  do  lie,  and  do 

No  harm  by  it ;    though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 

They'll  pardon  me  ?  " 

Later  I  found  out  that  Aunt  Florinda's  unwilling- 
ness to  show  me  my  father's  letter  had  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  in  it  he  had  advised  her  very  strongly 
to  rebuke  the  supposed  criminal  for  his  culpable 
forgetfulness  of  her  orders.  As  her  methods  were 
not  those  on  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  I  was 
rather  ashamed  of  rejoicing  over  their  success. 
Yet  she  looked  so  dashed  in  spirits  when  she  was 
found  out,  and  was  so  doubly  affectionate  and  pre- 
venante  after  one  of  her  Httle  lapses,   that  I  could 

Of 
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not  find  in  my  heart  to  judge  her  harshly.  Years 
must  elapse,  I  knew,  before  the  dints  made  by  the 
fetters  on  a  slave's  wrists  and  ankles  were  filled  up 
again  ;  and  how  could  I  expect  the  dints  made  in 
my  aunt's  nature  by  her  twenty  years  of  serfdom 
not  to  leave  like  blemishes  ?  And  her  hes  were,  I 
reflected,  never  ill-natured  ones.  To  lay  upon  the 
back  of  an  innocent  man  the  burden  of  her  own 
shortcomings  was  not,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  it, 
an  excusable  action  ;  but  my  father's  total  ignorance 
of  even  the  culprit's  name,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  counties  which  contained  them,  made  it 
very  unlikely  that  any  harm  could  ensue  from  a 
course  which  provided  so  much  the  easiest  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  disagreeable  incident  was 
closed,  and  no  one  was  a  penny  the  worse. 

I  suppose  that  my  night's  vigil  must  have  left  some 
traces  behind  it  on  my  countenance,  for  I  caught  my 
companion's  eyes  stealing  anxious  glances  at  me  as 
she  pressed  scones  and  mushrooms  and  heather 
honey,  oozing  deliciously  from  the  cunning  archi- 
tecture of  its  comb,  upon  an  appetite  somewhat 
slacker  than  its  hearty  wont. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  don't  feel  quite  up  to  the 
mark,"  she  sighed.  "  These  sort  of  episodes  do  take 
it  out  of  one,  don't  they  ?  I  meant  to  have  carried 
those  white  raspberries  to  Miss  Strong  this  morning, 
but  I  really  don't  feel  quite  up  to  it.  If  you  meet 
St.  John  in  the  park,  will  you  tell  him  that  it  really 
isn't  laziness,  but  that  I  heard  the  clocks  strike  every 
blessed  hour  last  night.  If  he  asks  you  what  kept  me 
awake,  of  course  don't  give  him  the  real  reason." 

There  was  a  little  hurry  of  apprehension  in  the  last 
clause,  and  I  gave  a  nod  of  rather  vmwiUing  assent. 
I  was,  perhaps,  not  running  a  particularly  straight 
course  myself ;   but  I  still  liked  truth  in  other  people. 


CHAPTER    FORTY-THREE 

The  problem  of  the  white  raspberries  was  solved  by 
my  offer  to  convey  them  to  Miss  Strong,  and  I  was 
thanked  for  my  offer  to  brave  the  July  sun  with  a  meek 
compunctious  gratitude  which  I  felt  to  be  wholly 
unmerited.  I  snubbed  my  own  conscience  when  it 
began  an  inquiry,  as  to  why  the  prospect  of  a  hot  walk 
to  visit  a  vaguely  ill-thought-of  elderly  woman  in  a 
little  sordid  house  should  please  and  even  dimly  excite 
me,  and  accepted  with  apparent  equanimity  Aunt 
Florinda's  rather  feverish  kiss  of  gratitude.  How 
easily  her  nervous  system  was  upset !  Her  hand  was 
hot,  and  trembled  as  it  drew  a  curtain  over  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  Chinese  parlour  and  lay  down  on  a 
sofa  w^hose  curves  and  comfort  were  an  anachronism. 

Besides  the  raspberries,  I  was  freighted  with  a  bottle 
of  "  Dr.  Gregory's  Stomachic  Mixture  " — a  hideous 
beverage  now  happily  extinct— a  child's  pinafore,  and 
one  or  two  other  trifles  to  be  distributed  over  the 
village  on  my  way  to  my  goal.  I  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  back  of  the  matron  whose  differences 
with  her  neighbour  Aunt  Florinda  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  called  upon  to  adjust  disappearing 
into  the  Red  Bull.  I  had  rid  myself  of  "  Dr.  Gregory," 
and  delivered  the  pinner  to  the  mother  of  the  very 
naughty  Httle  girl  whose  parent  had  delayed  me 
fully  ten  minutes  while  relating  her  daughter's 
iniquities  and  the  retribution  which  had  overtaken 
them,  her  father  having  "  given  her  the  stick  "  to 
such  purpose  that  though  she  had  not  cried — no,  not 
a  drop — she  had  not  disguised  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  "  cold  stone  "  on  which  to  seat  herself  ! 

I  was  glad  when  I  reached  Miss  Strong's  door ;   but 
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only  because  the  sun  was  fierce.  I  was,  in  fact,  too 
much  used  to  parish  work  not  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
among  the  villagers,  who  were — as  indeed  were  most 
country  folk  in  those  benighted  days — perfectly  civil  and 
respectful  to  the  "  gentry,"  whether  their  tongues  had  a 
Loamshire  or  a  Siltshire  tang.  The  portal  was,  as  before, 
opened  by  the  proprietress  herself,  and  she  received  me 
with  what  almost  amounted  to  warmth,  when  compared 
with  the  indifference  which  showed  in  her  cursory 
glance  at  the  raspberries.  To  some  minds  it  lessens 
the  burden  of  perpetually  repeated  kindnesses  to  affect 
that  their  receipt  is  rather  oppressive  than  otherwise. 

"  Aren't  they  beautiful?  "  I  asked,  half  because  I  was 
shocked  at  her  ingratitude,  and  half  because  I  felt  an 
odd  awkwardness  in  opening  a  conversation  with  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  Personally  I  like  red  ones 
better,  but  don't  tell  the  dear  lady  that  I  said  so." 

There  was  in  her  tone  a  faintly  sarcastic  imitation 
of  my  aunt's  oft-repeated  watchword,  "  Don't  tell 
St.  John  !  "  which,  I  realised,  must  be  as  familiar  to 
the  speaker  as  to  myself. 

What  could  be  the  magnet  in  this  singularly  un- 
attractive woman  which  drew  to  her  intimacy  not 
only  my  aunt,  but  that  other  still  more  unaccountable 
friend  ?  In  the  case  of  the  first-named  the  explanation 
was  easy — a  singularly  tender  heart  to  which  mis- 
fortune, qua  misfortune,  without  any  accompanying 
merit,  was  a  recommendation.  But  the  other  ? 
How  my  tongue  itched  to  put  to  her  the  outrageous 
question,  "  What  on  earth  can  he  see  in  you  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  read  my  thoughts,  for  she 
said,  following  my  glance,  which  had  just  fallen  upon 
the  objects  to  which  her  next  speech  alhidcd  : 

"  You  are  wondering  how  I  came  to  have  a  pair 
of  man's  gloves  in  my  maiden  bower  ?  They  are  only 
Bill  Drinkwater's." 
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I  had  been  longing  for  her  to  mention  his  name, 
yet  when  it  was  uttered  it  gave  me  a  shock. 

"  Why  do  you  say  only  ?  "  I  asked,  my  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  my  prudence,  "  I  thought  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  A  friend  !  "  she  repeated  slowly,  as  if  weighing 
the  word  in  the  balance  before  admitting  its  suita 
bility.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You  see,  I  am  the  only 
person  bad  enough  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
— at  least,  according  to  Mr.  Delaval."  She  ended  with 
a  short  bitter  laugh. 

I  looked  at  her  in  a  troubled  silence.  Was  I  going 
to  be  admitted  into  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in  which 
he  who  was  rapidly  becoming  the  prototype  of  Fulke 
was  lapped  ? 

**  Why  is  Mr.  Delaval  so  prejudiced  against  him  ?  "  I 
asked,  unconsciously  lowering  my  voice.  "  He  doesn't 
give  one  the  impression  of  a  person  apt  to  be  harsh 
in  his  judgments." 

"You  had  better  ask  him ! ' '  replied  Miss  Strong  shortly. 

If  my  courage  had  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  put  this  advice  into  practice 
very  shortly,  for  on  my  homeward  way  I  met  the  person 
in  question  in  the  village  street,  rather  ruefully  survey- 
ing— he  was  ahead  of  his  time — a  flourishing  dung- 
heap  in  too  friendly  juxtaposition  with  a  rather  tumble- 
down dwelling-house.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  late  owner,  the  estate  had  been  much  neglected, 
and  to  the  present  one  had  fallen  the  ungrateful  task 
of  repairing  the  decayed,  which  use  had  made  dearer 
than  the  sound ;  of  correcting  abuses  which  had 
grown  to  be  regarded  as  vested  rights  ;  and  of  pur- 
suing, in  the  face  of  an  opposition  none  the  less  solid 
for  being  inert,  the  endeavour  to  improve  lives  which 
had  as  little  wish  to  be  bettered  as  they  had  conscious- 
ness   of    needing    it.     No    wonder    that   hats    were 
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grudgingly  touched  to  him,  and  that  he  looked  sad.  His 
face  lit  up  into  a  gentle  brightness  as  I  came  up  with  him. 

"  AU  alone  ?  "  he  said  reheving  me  of  my  empty 
basket.  ' '  I  will  walk  home  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me. " 
Then,  with  a  smile  that  took  all  the  sting  out  of  the 
little  jibe:  "What  absolutely  undeserving  object  has 
your  aunt  been  pihng  her  dehcacies  upon  this  morning?  " 

"  Upon  Miss  Strong,"  replied  I  ghbly.  "  I  don't 
know  enough  about  her  to  be  able  to  say  whether  or 
not  she  is  undeserving." 

His  face  seemed  to  fall  a  little — that  is,  as  well  as  I 
could  judge  from  his  profile,  which  was  all  that  I  could 
see  of  it,  he  having  averted  his  kind  and  interested  look 
from  me  as  soon  as  I  had  pronounced  Miss  Strong's  name. 

As  he  showed  no  sign  of  giving  a  voucher  for  that 
lady's  merits,  I  added  :  "  You  don't  beheve  in  '  the 
earl,'  do  you  ?  " 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  a  sense  of  humour  was 
not  one  of  my  strong  points,  and  I  put  the  question 
quite  seriously.  My  companion's  response  was  a 
gesture  of  half-contemptuous,  half-pitying  denegation. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  I  slowly,  a  httle 
nettled  by  his  silence,  "  that  she  would  have  appealed 
to  you.  From  what  I  hear  of  you,  I  gather  that 
misfortune  is  a  recommendation  to  you,  and  poor  Miss 
Strong  is  surely  very  unfortunate  !  " 

"  More  so  than  the  rest  of  us  ?  "  he  asked,  as  if 
wishing  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  half  jest ;  then, 
seeing  how  unaccountably  I  clung  to  the  theme,  he 
added,  turning  again  his  full  face,  which  had  taken 
on  an  expression  of  repressed  impatience,  that  I  could 
not  understand  towards  me  :  "  I  do  pity  her,  as  one 
is  bound  to  pity  '  all  those  who  are  afflicted  or  distressed 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate  ;  '  but,  if  you  won't  think  it 
very  impertinent  of  me  to  say  so,  I  should  regret  it 
if  anyone  I  liked  were  to  see  much  of  her." 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FOUR 

When  we  reached  the  Dower  House  we  found,  to  my 
surprise,  my  aunt  strolling  about  under  her  black 
lace  parasol — suitabihty  does  not  seem  to  me,  in 
retrospect,  to  have  been  the  leading  characteristic  of 
our  attire  in  the  sixties  and  seventies — but  with  a 
businesshke  touch  given  to  her  ensemble  by  a  pair  of 
black  gauntlets,  one  of  scissors,  and  some  bass  matting 
in  a  "  wicker  ark  "  depending  from  her  arm.  She  was 
no  longer  trembHng,  and  her  step  and  voice  were 
nearly  gay  as  she  came  to  meet  us.  She  and  St. 
John  met  so  often  that  they  had  abandoned  the  tire- 
some habit  of  handshaking  at  greeting  and  parting, 
but  both  pairs  of  melancholy  eyes  looked  gentle 
gratification  ;  and  an  idea  that  appeared  to  me  subtle, 
though  it  was  far  from  being  so,  passed  for  the  first 
time  through  my  sapient  head,  "  What  a  blessing  that 
St.  John  was  not  the  late  Mr.  Delaval's  brother,  but 
a  mere  cousin,  and  only  a  second  one  at  that !  "  It  was 
me  whom  my  aunt  first  addressed. 

"  You  look  hot,  dear  child.  I  oughtn't  to  have  sent 
you  out  this  scorching  morning.  Hadn't  you  better 
go  indoors,  and  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  so  ?  " 

I  laughed  in  my  yormg  robustness,  nor  could  St 
John  forbear  a  lenient  smile  as  he  took  in  my  buxom 
bloom.  Then  an  idea,  suggested  by  my  late  intuition, 
struck  me.  Perhaps — probably — she — they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  me,  and,  though  I  shook  my  head  at  the 
proposal  for  my  recumbency,  I  tmrned  my  sun-flushed 
face  towards  the  house.  But  Aunt  Florinda  sHd  her 
fragile    arm   under   mine. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  since  you  are  determined  not 
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to  be  tired,  let  us  all  go  and  sit  in  the  summer-house. 
There  never  was  an  untruer  saying  than  that 

Two  is  company. 
Three  is  trumpery, 

was  there  St.  John  ?  " 

The  sentiment  expressed  and  its  accompanying 
action  gave  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  my  theory ;  but 
as  the  power  of  meeting  each  other  of  the  two  persons 
in  my  new  drama  was  practically  limitless,  and  as  Mr. 
Delaval  did  not  look  in  the  least  annoyed,  I  reconciled 
myself  to  the  arrangement,  which,  for  me  at  least, 
was  certainly  an  agreeable  one.  St.  John  put  down 
the  basket  which  had  contained  the  white  raspberries 
on  the  floor  beside  him,  and  the  action  prompted  me 
to  say  : 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  bump  of  gratitude  is  not 
very  strongly  developed  in  Miss  Strong  !  " 

I  saw,  in  a  moment  that  I  had  committed  an  error 
in  tact,  and  a  slight  look  of  apprehension  crossed  Aunt 
Florinda's  features. 

"  Some  people  have  not  the  gift  of  expression," 
she  answered  rather  constrainedly,  "  but  I  dare  say 
that  they  feel  quite  as  much  as  others." 

St.  John  had  taken  no  part  in  the  dialogue,  if  such 
it  could  be  called.  He  was  conversing  with  the 
cockatoo,  who,  in  company  with  the  parrot,  had 
been  moved  from  his  usual  post  on  the  terrace  into 
the  deeper  shade  of  the  large  summer-house,  and 
was  manifesting  his  pleasure  in  the  attentions  paid 
him  by  courteous  bows  and  by  repeated  raisings 
and  lowerings  of  his  beautiful  primrose  crest. 

Though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  having  struck  a 
wrong  note,  some  odd  perverse  curiosity  prevented 
my  taking  my  finger  off  the  key. 

"  I    wonder   why   she   called   her   house   Sunbeam 
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Cottage  ?  "  I  queried,  and  as  no  one  responded  I 
added  :  "  It  must  be  on  the  Lucus  a  nori  lucendo 
principle,  I  should  think." 

At  my  priggish  introduction  of  the  Latin  tag, 
St.  John  looked  up  and  at  me  with  a  half-smile. 

"  Is  Latin  included  in  your  accompHshments  ?  " 

I  was  already  deeply  pink  from  the  sun's  action, 
and  perhaps  I  did  not  really  grow  much  pinker  as  I 
answered  still  more  priggishly  : 

"  That  phrase  can  scarcely  be  counted  Latin,  can 
it,  any  more  than  rendezvous  and  coup  d'oeil  are 
French,  or  only  French  any  longer  ?  " 

Mr.  Delaval  bowed  his  head  sUghtly,  as  if  in  defer- 
ence to  my  superior  wisdom,  and  I  felt  Hke  a  fool.  A 
little  later  my  aunt  left  us,  refusing  my  offer  to  be  her 
substitute  in  the  quest  in  search  of  one  of  the  deUcate 
industries  which  fitfully  employed  her  long  white 
fingers.  She  went,  announcing  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  any  longer  idle  ;  and  I  was  conscious 
of  being  ungenerous  in  feehng  sure  that  the  state- 
ment was  a  small  bid  for  St.  John's  good  opinion, 
since  I  had  seen  her  contentedly  unemployed  for 
hours  together  when  we  had  been  alone. 

There  was  a  trifling  silence  after  she  had  quitted  us, 
which  I  broke  by  saying,  with  a  little  difficulty: 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  pedantic  just  now.  It  is 
quite  a  common  saying,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  answered,  speaking  more 
quickly  than  his  wont,  "  and  I  am  afraid  that  I 
sounded  discourteous,  though  I  didn't  mean  to  be  so." 

The  amende  was  so  honourable  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  behindhand. 

"  Discourteous  !  "  I  repeated.     "  No  ;    that  is  the 
last  thing  of  which  I  should  think  anyone  could  ever 
accuse  you." 
.    For  a  second  the  object  of  my  civiUties  regarded 
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me  with  a  shade  of  doubt.  I  divined  the  reason. 
Truth,  as  I  was  aware,  was  not  always  the  leading 
feature  in  poor  Aunt  Florinda's  cdlineries,  and  I 
suppose  that  he  generahsed  from  the  particular  case 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted.  Anyhow,  some 
patent  honesty  that  spoke  from  my  round  dairymaid 
face  reassured  him. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  accepting  my  compliment  in 
the  spirit  in  which  is  was  meant,  "  civihty  costs 
nothing,  does  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  rejoined,  "  it  doesn't ;  but  is  it  always 
quite  compatible  with  truth}  And  if  it  isn't,  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  wall  ?  " 

But  at  that — or  was  it  the  solemnity  with  which 
I  posed  my  problem  ? — he  merely  laughed. 

*'  You  are  trying  to  trap  me  into  casuistry,  but  I 
decline  to  be  caught." 


"  What  a  happy  day  I  have  had  !  "  Aunt  Florinda 
said  as  she  held  me  in  her  good-night  embrace,  and  I 
inhaled  the  violet  scent  of  which  she  was  always 
faintly  redolent.  "  How  good  it  is  to  be  alive ! 
The  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  ever  since  you  came 
is  that  you  and  St.  John  should  love  each  other  ; 
and  you  are  doing  it  as  fast  as  you  can  !  " 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FIVE 

More  than  a  month  had  gone  by.  Late  August  was 
here,  with  its  dark  monotony  of  verdure,  and  the 
dahhas'  round  heads  and  the  hollyhocks'  spires  had 
replaced  the  larkspurs  and  roses  in  the  Dower  House 
borders.  Both  of  the  latter  large  families  were, 
as  would  now  be  thought,  but  poorly  represented 
in  those  far-distant  parterres,  and  the  moderate- 
sized  close  cups  of  perfume  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  had  no  prevision  of  the  extravagant  variety 
and  beauty  of  colour  and  the  brobdingnagian  size  of 
their  grandchildren.  The  mulberries  were  dark- 
ening in  colour  on  the  mighty  old  tree  near  the  Greek 
temple,  and  the  jargonel  pears,  in  their  short-hved 
succulence,  were  daily  melting  in  our  mouths. 

I  had  not  recanted  my  errors,  nor  made  the  promise 
which  alone  would  reopen  the  portals  of  home  for  me, 
though  sometimes  still  a  sick  longing  to  do  so  nearly 
broke  me  down — nearly,  but  never  quite.  In  fact, 
as  time  went  on  the  impulse  grew  feebler  and  came 
seldomer.  When  it  returned  I  tried  to  strangle  it, 
for  was  I  not  now  in  full  rebelHon  against  my  parents' 
prohibition  ?  I  was  writing  with  a  furious  elan 
that  had  carried  me  far  on  into  what — when  it  reached 
pubUcation,  as  it  must,  it  must ;  it  would  not  be 
fair  upon  the  public  that  it  should  not — would  be 
the  second  volume  of  the  then  obligatory  "  three- 
decker."  The  odious  practice — so  fatal  to  art — 
of  counting  words,  and  contracting  or  inflating  a 
novel  with  no  reference  to  its  hterary  requirements, 
did  not  then  exist ;  but  the  iron  rule  of  the  three- 
volume  form  often  resulted  in  the  second  being  mere 
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familiarities  which  my  aunt  permitted  herself  towards 
her  St.  John,  such  as  putting  her  hand  on  his  knee  to 
emphasise  some  remark  as  he  sat  beside  her,  or  leaning 
over  his  shoulder  to  read  wdth  him  some  passage  in 
book  or  newspaper  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  her 
attention.  •  Her  spirits  varied  from  day  to  day.  That 
was  consistent  with  my  theory.  Sometimes  she  was 
almost  girlishly  gay,  and  I  heard  her  small  soft  voice 
humming  snatches  of  the  old  songs  which  must  have 
dated  from  her  far-away  pre-bondage  period,  and  in 
which  her  lost  youth  seemed  lifting  its  faint  head 
Sometimes  she  was  in  the  depths. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SIX 

It  was,  after  all,  but  a  minor  interest  that  I  could  take 
in  anything  but  the  double  drama  in  which  I  myself 
was  the  protagonist.  More  and  more  days  slipped  by, 
till,  before  I  could  credit  it,  they  had  made  up  another 
month.  September  had  come — that  bridge  between 
summer  and  winter,  a  month  which  inclines  now  to 
the  one  season,  now  to  the  other.  Towards  its  close 
this  year  its  bent  was  wintrywards ;  and  scarlet 
geraniums  and  dahlias,  in  the  hght  morning  frosts 
that  had  not  yet  had  power  to  scathe  them,  knew  that 
their  end  was  near.  Up  on  the  downs  there  was  more 
than  a  touch  of  tartness  in  the  air,  and  I  had  found 
comfort  in  wrapping  my  red  Connemara  cloak,  hooded 
and  of  rough  frieze,  tightly  round  me,  as  I  trod  the 
fine  herbage  of  the  chalk  ;  but  it  was  only  once  or 
twice  that  I  had  worn  it,  though  I  had  seen  what  keen 
admiration  it  had  summoned  into  the  eyes  of  a  person 
whom  I  sometimes  chanced  to  meet  on  those  windy 
heights.  It  was  too  conspicuous,  and  was  replaced  by 
a  soberer  coat — wide,  since  it  must  expand  over  my 
crinoline,  but  not  distinguishable  from  a  distance, 
and  set  off  by  a  boat-shaped  hat  decked  with  a 
pheasant's  breast  and  tail  feathers,  which  latter  gave 
me  some  trouble  in  a  gale. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  often  that  I  came  across 
Mr.  Drinkwater  in  my  rambles  on  the  hills,  though  of 
late  that  accident  had  occurred  more  frequently  ;  and 
there  was  far  from  certainty  or  regularity  in  his  "  look- 
ins  "  at  Sunbeam  Cottage.  But  there  was  always  a 
chance  of  either ;  and  there  was  also  always  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  write  about  him,  whether  or 
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not  I  had  drawn  down  and  cottage  blank,  when  I  got 
home — to  write  with  a  sureness  of  immunitv  from  any 
notice  of  the  many  pounds  of  candles  that  I  burnt, 
and  of  the  immense  amount  of  stationery  I  used. 
*'  Live  and  let  live "  was  a  very  favourite  axiom 
of  Aunt  Florinda's,  and  she  lived  up  to  it  more  fully 
than  most  people  do  to  the  more  pretentious  principles 
that  are  supposed  to  govern  their  lives. 

Although  my  meetings  with  Bill  Drinkwater  were 
mostly  and  necessarily  short — perhaps  because  of  that 
fact — we  seemed  to  have  skipped  intervening  stages 
and  dispensed  with  preliminaries  in  order  to  arrive 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch  at  intimacy. 

As  I  surveyed  the  course  of  our  acquaintance  while 
I  sat,  pen  in  hand,  transferring  to  paper  some  new 
trait  of  his  character,  or  fresh  impression  of  his  virile 
beauty — how  imperceptibly  Fulke  had  grown  merged 
in  him — I  felt  staggered  at  what  it  had  come  to.  A 
pang  of  remorse  over  the  furtiveness  with  which  it 
was  conducted,  the  impression  of  guiltiness  which 
it  might  convey  to  the  uninstructed,  stabbed  me. 
And  yet,  so  far,  how  innocent  had  been  our  intercourse 
— nay,  more,  how  entirely  my  influence — for  I  never 
doubted  that  I  had  influence  with  him — was  for  good  ! 
As  Eleonora  had  striven  to  raise  Fulke  so  did  I  try 
to  raise  Mr.  Drinkwater  from  the  abyss  into  which 
his  little  world  had  apparently  made  up  its  mind  that 
he  had  sunk.  And  how  much  more  successful  than 
my  heroine  had  I  been  in  stemming  the  tide  of  that 
passion  which  each  fresh  meeting  made  me  more 
certain  was  only  kept  from  breaking  its  bounds  by  my 
hallowing  and  restraining  influence  !  I  had  encouraged 
him,  it  is  true,  to  talk  intimately  to  me,  to  tell  me  facts 
about  himself  of  a  kind  not  generally — certainly  not 
in  the  nineteenth  century — confided  to  a  maiden  ear  ; 
but  his  tone,  in  acknowledging  his  errors,  was  always 
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one  of  shamed  and  reluctant  admission  and  of  evident 
and  hearty  aspiration  after  better  things.  There  was 
a  disarming  candour  in  his  admission  that  the  only 
reason  that  had  originally  motived  his  present  stay 
at  his  father's  house  was  the  wish  to  refill  a  purse 
emptied  by  a  run  of  ill-luck  at  Monte  Carlo,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  the  gaming  table.  But  with 
how  straight  and  manly  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
vices,  with  how  entire  an  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
varnish  his  past,  did  he  confess  the  justice  of  the  social 
ostracism  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself !  He  did 
not  call  himself  "  a  rotter,"  because  that  ugly  but 
expressive  word  was  as  yet  unborn  ;  but  whatever 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  was,  he  certainly  did  not 
spare  himself  its  use.  The  water  stood  in  my  eyes  as  I 
heard  him  say,  without  the  shghtest  aiming  at  effect, 
but  merely  as  if  stating  an  indubitable  fact,  that  if, 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  some  good,  pure  woman 
had  stretched  out  a  rescuing  hand  to  him  he  might 
have  had  a  different  tale  to  tell.  I  sat  in  silence,  too 
much  moved  for  speedy  rejoinder,  while  I  asked  my- 
self, "  Why  should  I  not  be  that  woman  of  whom  he 
spoke  ?  "  I  was  good  and  pure,  and  heaven  knows 
that  I  should  have  had  my  heart  in  the  task.  Was  it 
too  late  ?  No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  Whatever  his 
past  record  had  been,  there  was  in  him  a  fund  of  original 
innocence,  of  which  I  was  continually  receiving  proofs. 
In  a  sense,  there  was  in  him  a  vein  of  great  simplicity. 
He  liked  such  unexpected  books — I  remember  his 
telling  me  once  how  freely  he  had  wept  over  Miss 
Yonge's  Heir  of  Redcliffe — and  he  was  apparently 
keenly  interested  in  every  detail  of  our  monotonous 
Hfe  at  the  Dower  House,  and  made  me  repeat,  till 
fear  of  wearying  him  stopped  me,  every  tiny  event 
that  broke  the  monotony  of  my  aunt's  and  my  exist- 
ence. In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Pf 
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the  little  old  Georgian  dwelling,  and  had  passed 
through  its  uninhabited  rooms  ;  and  I  reaUsed  the 
measure  of  the  way  in  which  I  was  occupying  his 
fancy  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  tracked  me 
through  my  day,  by  the  questions  he  put  as  to  the 
rooms  we  sat  in,  the  very  chairs  that  we  occupied — 
minutiae  to  which  it  astonished  as  much  as  it  gratified 
me  that  a  man  so  manly  in  his  tastes  as  he  should 
attach  importance.  My  kindling  soul  and  throbbing 
senses  told  me  that  there  could  be  but  one  explanation 
of  such  a  phenomenon.  How  great  my  influence  with 
him  was  growing  to  be,  and  how  wholly  for  good  ! 
Without  using  any  unworthy  wiles  to  obtain  it,  how 
I  had  glided  into  his  confidence  !  It  was  a  large 
property  to  have  come  into  possession  of,  for  his 
experiences  had  been  many  and  diverse.  He  had 
tried  his  hand,  it  seemed,  at  a  great  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, in  all  of  which  he  had  come  to  grief  ;  nor  did  he 
by  any  means  try  to  disguise  that  it  was  by  his  own 
misdeeds  that  he  had  done  so. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SEVEN 

"  You  see  that  I  made  a  bad  start,"  he  began.  "  I 
had  to  be  taken  away  from  Eton."  This  was  a  fact 
with  which  I  was  already  acquainted,  and  also  its 
cause  ;  but  I  did  not  say  so.  "  Then  I  was  sent  to 
an  Army  tutor  up  in  Yorkshire."     He  paused, 

"  And  that  fell  through  too  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  yes,  something  happened  that — that  made 
it  desirable  I  should  leave.  I — well,  I  made  an  ass 
of  myself !  " 

I  was  silent.  Ardently  as  I  desired  to  learn  what 
form  his  asshood  had  taken,  I  was  resolved  that  no 
expression  of  indelicate  curiosity  should  seem  to 
force  further  confession.  The  idea  just  crossed  my 
mind  that  Miss  Strong's  dim  past  was  supposed  to 
have  had  Yorkshire  for  its  sphere  of  action.  Could 
it  have  been  there,  and  during  the  experience  that  he 
was  at  present  relating,  that  the  astounding  friendship 
between  that  lady  and  "  Bill"  had  first  been  formed  ? 
I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  as  "  Bill,"  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  during  one  of  our  last  meetings  he  had 
asked,  with  an  almost  tremulous  diffidence,  whether  I 
could  bring  myself  to  call  him  by  that  caressing 
diminutive.  I  had  declined,  but  he  had  taken  my 
refusal  so  very  nicely,  and  looked  so  crestfallen  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  so  lovable, 
that  I  had  held  out  a  starry  hope  that  when  his  re- 
formation had  reached  a  further  stage  than  that 
at  which  it  had  at  present  arrived  I  might  be  induced 
to  comply.  And  meanwhile  I  kept  him,  as  I  have  said, 
at   bay — that   is,    almost.     There   w^as   an   increasing 
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difficulty  and  credit  to  me  in  this  feat,  because,  as 
time  went  on,  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  the 
fact  that  I  had  not  only  his  but  my  own  passion  to 
fight  against. 

From  the  enormous  eminence  of  Time  whence  I 
now  look  down  I  can  see  more  clearly  than  I  then  did 
the  perils  which  threatened  me,  and  must  do  Mr. 
Drinkwater  the  justice  to  own  that  he  did  not  take  as 
much  advantage  as  he  might  have  done  of  the  odd 
innocence  which  I  managed  to  combine  with  my 
uncanny  and  unseemly  book  knowledge.  Out  on  the 
moor,  and  still  more  in  the  drawing-room  of  Sunbeam 
Cottage,  I  was  practically  safe,  but  subsequent  shud- 
ders ran  over  me  as  I  recalled  the  shepherds'  shanty. 
One  day  in  especial  stands  out,  when,  at  the  close  of 
a  more  intimate  and  dangerous  confidence  than  he 
had  yet  entrusted  to  me,  he  possessed  himself  of 
my  hand,  and,  turning  down  the  flap  of  the  gauntlet, 
pressed  his  lips — how  hot  they  were  ! — upon  my  wrist, 
first  on  the  back,  and  then  on  the  inside,  murmuring 
as  he  kissed  it  some  fond  ejaculation  over  the  beauty 
of  the  little  blue  veins.  I  was  a  cover  that  had  never 
been  shot  over.  Absolutely  no  man  had  ever  made 
the  smallest  attempt  at  love-making  towards  me, 
and  my  text-books  had  given  me  no  safe  clue  as  to 
how  much  rope  could  be  entrusted  to  a  lover  without 
the  danger  being  incurred  of  his  hanging  himself  or 
me.  But  on  the  occasion  in  question  I  could  be  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  limit  having  been  reached.  The 
day  was  a  dark  one  ;  so  was  the  shanty,  and  its 
small  size  made  propinquity  between  two  persons 
occupying  it  unavoidable.  There  was  something 
about  my  companion — I  could  not  exactly  say  what 
— that  frightened  me.  I  snatched  away  my  hand, 
leaving  my  loosely-fitting  gauntlet  ridiculously  in  his, 
and  sprang  up  and  out  into  the  open,  though  a  storm. 
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driving  slant  and  stinging,  was  sweeping  the  hillside. 
In  it  we  faced  each  other,  my  pheasant's  tail  blown 
ludicrously  backwards  over  the  front  of  my  boat- 
shaped  hat.  But  I  was  too  much  shaken  to  be  even 
aware  of  it.  All  the  nice  and  modest  conventions 
on  which  I  had  been  reared  rolled  back  on  my  mind, 
and  the  fact  that  stung  me  most  sharply  was  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  tingling  with  the  thrill  born  of 
that  caress.  My  companion  looked  at  me  in  un- 
affected surprise  mingUng  with  the  still-lingering 
oddness  which  I  now  realised  as  the  original  of  the 
phenomenon  I  had  frequently  met  on  the  printed 
page,  but  never  before  in  the  flesh.  How  like  it 
was,  yet  how  different ! 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  adding, 
rather  doubtfully,  but  with  an  ob\dously  genuine 
astonishment :  "  Had  not  you  better  come  back 
under  shelter  ?  " 

"  Never  I  "  replied  I  dramatically,  though  a  lashing 
hail  now  stung  my  eyelids  ;  and  I  set  off  racing 
down  the  hill. 

I  need  not  say  that  never  by  word  or  sign  had  I 
given  a  hint  to  my  unsuspecting  aunt  of  the  drama 
ever  growing  more  complicated  and  lurid  into  which 
I  had  plunged.  For  this  abstention  I  gave  myself 
what  appeared  to  me  excellent  and  adequate  reasons. 
Nerves  had  not  taken  the  reins  of  government  over 
the  human  body  corporate  at  that  period  to  the 
extent  which  they  have  now  done ;  but  in  the  case 
of  my  aunt  I  knew  into  what  a  tremor  of  apprehension 
the  mere  possibility  of  my  having  exchanged  a  "  good- 
morning  "  or  "  good-evening "  with  St.  John's  bete 
noir  would  have  thrown  her.  It  would  have  been 
barbarity  to  have  even  hinted  to  her  into  what  close- 
ness of  intimacy  I  had  drifted  with  the  forbidden 
one.     I  could  almost  hear  the  agony  of  beseechment 
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in  the  "  Don't  tell  St.  John  !  "  which  would  have 
followed  upon  such  a  disclosure,  however  veiled  and 
minimised.  Sincerely  and  increasingly  as  I  was, 
with  reason,  attached  to  her,  I  knew — or  thought 
I  knew — her  inabiUty  to  keep  anything  to  herself, 
except,  indeed,  the  disaster  of  my  arrival,  which 
she  had  been  too  frightened  to  reveal,  and  it  would 
be  sheer  brutality  to  confide  to  her  a  secret  which 
would  have  caused  her  daily  misery  and  nightly 
sleeplessness.  She  would  have  been  too  kind-hearted 
and  too  sympathetic — I  had  discovered  in  her  a  small 
and  lurking  appetite  for  tales  of  illicit  love — to  betray 
me  ;  but  it  would  have  poisoned  the  very  springs 
of  her  life.  I  had  had  experience  of  the  panic  which 
the  mere  sight  of  the  delinquent  had  caused  her  at 
their  accidental  meeting  under  Miss  Strong's  roof. 

Another  opportunity  was  given  me  later  of  veri- 
fying this  impression  while  we  were  out  driving 
in  her  pony  carriage — a  birthday  present  from  St, 
John — one  afternoon.  It  was  on  the  downs,  near 
the  spot  where  the  barouche-load  of  mischief-makers 
had  passed  Mr.  Drinkwater's  dogcart  with  its  inci- 
dental cargo  of  Tonks  and  me,  and  my  memory 
was  busy  with  that  pregnant  incident.  Then  suddenly 
he  was  upon  us.  We  were  slowly  ascending  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  the  groom,  driving  from  his  little 
dickey  behind,  the  reins  inconveniently  passing 
between  us  on  the  front  seat.  My  aunt  had  never 
been  allowed  to  drive  during  her  bondage,  and  now 
it  was  too  late,  as  she  said,  to  begin.  Her  confidence 
in  me  as  a  whip  was  not  strong  enough  to  allow  me 
to  take  her  place.  My  self-esteem  would  have  been 
wounded  only  that  Aunt  Florinda  apologised  with 
such  sweet  acknowledgment  of  her  cowardice  and 
shamed  condemnation  of  it.  The  encounter  was  of 
the  briefest — a  man  coming  round  the  corner,  mounted 
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on  a  fiery  young  horse,  which  out  of  sheer  hght- 
heartedness  made  an  absurd  fuss  about  passing  us, 
and  it  was  over.  For  several  minutes  neither  of  us 
spoke  ;  then  my  companion  said  in  a  low,  agitated 
voice  : 

"  What  a  good  seat  he  has  upon  a  horse  !     I  couldn't 
help  bowing  to  liim,  could  I  ?  " 


CHAPTER  fFORTY-EIGHT 
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If  conscience  was  more  or  less  successfully  stifled  in 
the  case  of  my  reticence  towards  Aunt  Florinda,  the 
problem  was  an  enormously  harder  one  in  the  case 
of  my  parents.  What  would  be  their  opinion  of  the 
life  I  was  now  leading  ?  The  question  was  too  over- 
whelmingly terrible  to  be  faced.  Yet  in  time  I  grew 
to  face  it,  to  justify  my  course  of  action  by  reasons 
which  I  schooled  myself  not  to  think  sophisms.  If 
ever  there  was  an  example  of  the  end  justifying  the 
means,  was  not  this  a  triumphant  one  ?  I  was,  it 
was  true,  carrying  on  a  clandestine  love  affair  which 
everyone  who  knew  me,  and  also,  in  all  probabiUty, 
everyone  who  knew  him,  would  reprobate.  Yet  how 
deceitful  were  appearances !  How  little  those 
scandahsed  everybodies  conjectured  the  work  of 
rescue  and  rehabilitation  on  which  I  was  engaged — 
engaged,  as  every  day  convinced  me,  with  a  brighter 
hope  of  complete  success  !  I  had  been  chosen  to  be 
the  "  good  and  pure  woman  "  whose  chastening  and 
elevating  influence  had  been  lacking  at  the  opening 
of  his  downward  career.  I  had  been  the  solitary 
specimen  of  my  class  who  had  had  the  courage  to 
embark  on  the  high  emprise.  And  how  well  I  had  been 
already  justified.  With  all  scruples  gradually  stifled, 
I  could  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  advance 
to  my  parents  with  Mr.  Drinkwater,  figuratively,  in 
one  hand  and  Love  (which  by  that  date  would  have 
attained  a  phenomenal  anonymous  success)  in  the 
other,  and  say,  "  This  is  the  husband  I  have  chosen, 
and  whom  I  have  been  enabled  to  restore  to  his  true 
and  Higher  self,  and  this  is  the  book  which  I — which 
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we  all — owe  to  him  !  "  Then  I  would  fall  on  both 
their  necks  in  turn.  The  glaring  failure  of  a  former 
castle-building  on  somewhat  the  same  hues  had 
escaped  my  memory. 

On  the  day  of  my  frightened  flight  from  the  shanty 
the  tinghng  sensation  that  my  proselyte's  sudden 
endearment  had  produced  lasted  throughout  the  day, 
and  accompanied  me  when  I  went  to  bed.  I  locked 
the  door  against  any  sudden  incursion  of  Tonks — 
whom  I  had  discovered  to  be,  albeit  silent,  yet  poign- 
antly inquisitive,  and,  having  done  so,  looked  with 
thrilled  curiosity  at  my  wrist.  Did  it  still  keep  any 
mark  of  that  impact  which  had  seemed  at  the  time 
to  burn  it?  Many  were  the  amorous  bruises  which 
French  novels  had  taught  me  to  regard  as  an  almost 
essential  weapon  in  Love's  armoury.  At  the  time  of 
perusal  I  had  wonderingly  thought  of  them  as  a  rather 
disagreeable  incident  in  the  drama  of  passion  ;  but 
whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  there  was  no  shghtest 
trace  of  one  on  my  young  flesh.  That  must  be  a  stage 
farther  than  the  one  we  had  reached.  A  warm  glow 
seemed  to  pervade  my  whole  body  at  the  thought. 
Then  came  a  sudden  strong  revulsion.  Was  this  the 
road  of  purification  and  elevation  on  which  I  had  set 
forth  with  so  clean  and  high  a  purpose  ?  WTiat  if, 
instead  of  my  raising  him,  he  were  to  drag  me  down 
into  a  pit  of  sensuahty  towards  which  these  new  and 
only  partly  comprehended  tremors  were  the  first  steps  ? 
It  was  a  ridiculously  large  deduction  to  draw  from  one 
kiss  on  a  wrist,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  I  was  deriding 
myself  out  of  it.  Yet  it  left  me  vaguely  alarmed. 
Even  if  I  were  more  confident  of  myself 
than  I  now  felt,  what  right  had  I  to  expose  him  to 
temptations  which,  as  my  improving  reading  had 
taught  me,  were  always  more  potent  in  the  case  of  a 
man    than    of    a    woman  ?     Henceforth    the    shanty 
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should  be  taboo,  whatever  the  cHmatic  conditions, 
and  despite  the  advantages  it  presented  in  the  way 
of  being  a  much  surer  protection  from  possible  observa- 
tion than  the  exposed  hillside.  Until  my  lover's  cure 
was  more  complete,  until  the  stains  which  his  former 
life  had  left  upon  his  soul  had  been,  through  my 
influence,  wholly  removed,  until  my  erring  Lancelot 
had  turned  into  something  nearer  to  a  Galahad  than 
I  could  yet  flatter  myself  was  the  case,  and  until  I 
was  surer  of  my  own  command  over  that  new  and 
strange  inmate  whose  presence  had  made  itself  darkly 
perceptible  in  my  own  breast,  I  would  keep  him  even 
more  strictly  in  hand  than  I  had  yet  done.  How 
sensitive  he  had  grown  to  the  least  touch  of  blame  or 
disapproval  from  me !  How  unaffectedly  contrite 
for  having  "  done  that  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  left  undone  that  which  he  ought  to  have 
done  !  "  How  sincere  his  aspirations  after  a  better 
way  of  life,  and  how  promising  his  self-distrust  as 
to  his  power  of  reaching  the  high  standard  which  I 
was  always  holding  up  before  him  !  Yes,  I  would 
keep  a  tight  rein  over  him  until — until  that  day, 
the  prospect  of  whose  glorious  dawn  half  blinded  me, 
when  my  work  should  be  complete,  when  I  might 
exchange  repression  for  reward,  and  say  to  him,  "  I 
can  trust  you  !  You  may  kiss  me  !  "  WTiat  would 
that  kiss  be  like  ?  No  young  woman  of  twenty  had 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  both  prosaic  and  poetic 
osculations  than  I  ;  nor,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
none  had  a  crasser  ignorance  of  the  real  thing.  I 
jumped  into  bed,  and  entombed  my  blazing  face  in 
the  bed-clothes. 

A  few  days  later,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
I  found  Aunt  Florinda  in  tears.  They  did  not  mis- 
become her,  though  to  do  her  justice,  I  am  sure  that 
she  would  have  cried  all  the  same  if  they  had  ;    and 
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her  spirits  had  been  more  than  usually  variable  of 
late.  To-day  there  was  a  definite  reason  for  her 
weeping,  and  I  was  at  once  made  acquainted  with  it. 

"  You  will  think  that  I  am  always  crying,"  she 
said,  with  an  attempted  smile,  "  but  I  have  had 
letters  that  upset  me  from  your  people.  They  are 
growing  very  impatient  to  have  you  back.  They 
want  to  know  whether  you  show  any  signs  of  giving 
the  promise  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  exact 
from  you.  As  to  your  poor  mamma,  I  can  read 
between  the  lines  that  she  is  positively  hungering 
to  see  you.  She  does  not  say  so — you  know  what 
a  high  sense  of  duty  she  has — but  I  feel  in  my  bones 
that  if  she  followed  her  own  wishes,  she  would  have 
you  back  without  any  promise  at  all.  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  well  sympathise  with  her." 

She  pressed  my  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  emphasised 
her  last  assertion  by  a  fond  look  out  of  her  swimming 
eyes. 

I  stared  blankly  at  her,  with  stabbing  conscience 
and  heart  plunging  down.  Go  home,  even  if  un- 
fettered by  any  engagement  or  oath  to  do  or  refrain 
from  doing  aught  !  How  could  I  go  home  ?  Go 
home  with  my  work  so  unfinished,  with  so  almost 
certain  a  relapse  on  the  part  of  him  whom  it  had 
become  my  all-absorbing  mission  to  reform  ?  For- 
sake my  dear,  sad-hearted  aunt,  whose  life,  as  she 
almost  hourly  told  me,  I  had  so  brightened  and 
cherished  ?     Impossible,    starkly    impossible  ! 

I  suppose  that  the  dismay  I  felt  was  plainly  legible 
on  my  face,  for  a  gleam  of  light  passed  over  my 
companion's   features. 

"You  are  happy  here,  aren't  you?"  she  asked 
with  one  of  her  sudden  springings-up  into  cheerful- 
ness, and  emphasising  the  question  by  a  closer  clasp 
of    her    fingers.     "  I    have    been    telling    them    so. 
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I  could  not  put  off  answering  them  for  a  minute. 
I  have  advised  them  to  wait  a  Httle  longer.  I  said, 
as  to  that  promise,  I  could  see  that  you  were  coming 
round.  I  appealed  to  their  compassion  for  me.  I 
told  them  what  a  difference  you  had  made  in  my 
existence  ;  how  sweetly  you  bore  this  dull  Hfe,  for 
it  is  dull,  with  no  excitement  of  any  kind  ;  how  much 
you  helped  me  in  the  village — in  short,  what  an 
exemplary  patience  you  showed  with  our  humdrum 
ways.     Oh  dear,  how  difficult  hfe  is  !  " 

Her  momentary  cheerfulness  was  gone,  and  she 
sobbed  into  her  little  mauve  handkerchief. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  console  her.  My  voice 
stuck  in  my  throat. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-NINE 

It  was  Marie  Louise  pears  that  my  basket  contained 
when  I  took  my  accustomed  tribute  to  Miss  Strong's 
rather  disdainful  appetite  that  morning.  The  visit 
was  undertaken  without  either  hopes  or  tremors, 
since  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  any  rencounter 
with  the  person  who  daily  more  monopolised  my 
thoughts.  Had  I  not  learnt  from  his  own  lips  of 
his  intended  absence  for  a  week  or  so,  and  had  not 
he  confessed,  with  that  candour  which  I  always 
encouraged,  that  it  was  a  race  meeting  which  was 
once  more  seducing  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude  ? 
I  felt  a  pinch  of  disappointment,  but  quickly  stifled 
it.  After  all,  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  broken  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was 
an  excellent  sign  that  his  first  impulse  had  been  to 
confess  his  backsliding  to  me,  and  I  could  see  that 
he  was  a  little  surprised  that  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  explanation  which  he  gave  me  at  some 
length  of  the  way  in  which  some  point  of  honour 
was  involved  in  his  presence  at  the  event  in  question. 
So  on  this  particular  occasion  my  mission  to  Sun- 
beam Cottage  was  one  of  purer  philanthropy  than 
I  could  generally  lay  claim  to  ;  and  since  the  morn- 
ing was  sharp-aired,  and  it  was  immaterial  who 
saw  me,  I  resumed  my  discarded  Connemara  cloak. 
The  pheasant's  tail  had  disappeared  from  my  hat, 
never  having  recovered  from  the  horse-play  to  which 
the  wind  had  submitted  it  on  the  downs,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  breast  of  a  giebe,  a  bird  which  has 
since  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  claws 
of    milhnery.     Neat    balmoral    boots    protected    my 
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feet.  A  considerable  hoop  girt  my  form,  and  over 
it  my  dress  was  tastefully  looped.  On  each  arm 
hung  a  basket,  since  Aunt  Florinda  had  asked  me, 
with  many  apologies,  whether  I  would  mind  leaving 
a  few  walnuts  for  the  vicarage  boys.  I  did  not  in 
the  least  mind,  as  my  arms  were  as  stout  and  sound 
as  the  rest  of  me  ;  nor  did  I  regard  my  errand  to 
Miss  Strong  as  a  corvee,  even  without  any  adventitious 
attraction  to  recommend  it.  I  had  slid  into  a  sort 
of  intimacy  with  her,  and  I  felt  that  on  the  one  all- 
important  theme  there  v/as  a  tacit  understanding 
between  us.  Even  on  the  subject  of  her  unaccount- 
able and  yet  evident  conniving  at  the  meetings  be- 
tween me  and  Bill  Drinkwater  at  her  house  a  sort 
of  murky  light  was  beginning  to  fall.  Although  she 
seldom  said  anything  in  his  praise,  or  initiated  con- 
versation about  him,  I  gradually  divined  that  he 
was  both  the  centre  and  circumference  of  her  Ufe. 
To  retain  her  mysterious  hold  upon  him  she  would 
have  stuck  at  nothing,  and,  having  also  nothing 
particular  in  the  way  of  principles  to  withhold  her, 
would  have  grasped  at  any  means  by  which  she 
could  further  the  plans  or  minister  to  the  wishes 
of  the  one  being  who  gave  any  interest,  supphed 
any  point,  to  her  pointless,  friendless,  vacant  life. 
I  pitied  her  profoundly.  To  her  had  fallen  one  of 
the  saddest  of  women's  many  sad  destinies— the 
combination  of  an  exterior  which  made  the  inspiring 
of  passion  almost  impossible  with  a  temperament 
which  made  existence  without  it  a  purgatory.  Poor 
soul !  A  further  acquaintance  with  her  did  not 
increase  my  hking  for  Miss  Strong,  but  it  magnified 
my  compassion  a  hundredfold.     Poor,   poor  soul ! 

For,  oh  !   above  all  other  pain 
It  is  to  love,  and  love  in  vain  ! 
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What  daily  torture  it  must  inflict  on  her  to  know 
how  I  was  slipping  into,  occupying,  filling  to  the  brim, 
that  place  in  his  heart  and  senses  which  she  would 
have  joyfully  thrown  away  her  soul's  salvation 
to  own.  And  yet,  with  a  sort  of  distorted  heroism, 
she  persevered.  I  have  not  yet  learned  what  was  the 
basis  of  the  egregious  fable  of  the  immoral  "  earl," 
but  only  conjectured  that  it  had  a  clerical  origin, 
and  was  built  upon  a  composite  foundation  of  the 
vicaress's  dislike  for  her  parishioner,  and  her  inability 
to  explain  otherwise  the  coronet  that  topped  the 
large  oil  picture  in  that  lady's  little  drawing-room. 
One  fact  only  had  I  learned  about  the  origin  of  the 
acquaintance  between  the  ill-assorted  pair  of  friends, 
and  that  one  rather  escaped  from  than  was  voluntarily 
communicated  by  her,  i.e.,  that  the  Army  tutor  in 
Yorkshire  from  under  whose  roof-tree  my  admirer 
had  been  obliged  to  make  a  premature  and  inglorious 
retreat  was  her  brother,  with  whom  she  had,  at  about 
that  period,  been  living,  and  who  was  now  dead. 

I  was  so  immersed  in  going  over  for  the  thousandth 
time  these  circumstances  and  their  possible  explana- 
tions that  I  almost  butted  round  a  corner  into  St. 
John  without  perceiving  him.  His  pleasant,  courteous 
voice,  and  the  offer  it  carried,  made  me  give  a 
start. 

"  You  are  heavy  laden.  Let  me  share  your  burden. 
No,  let  me  take  both.     WTiere  are  you  bound  for?  " 

"  The  walnuts  are  for  the  vicarage  boys.  Thank 
you  very  much,  but  I  won't  trouble  you  with  the 
pears." 

So  speaking,  I  resisted  his  efforts  to  possess  himself 
of  both  baskets  in  guilty  consciousness  of  his  dis- 
approval of  the  destination  of  the  Marie  Louises. 
Yet,  despite  his  deep  disapprobation  of  her,  I  knew 
that  he  invariably  sent  game  and  vegetables  to  the 
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object  of  his  dislike — gifts  which  she  received  with 
her  wonted  carping  ingratitude. 

To  prevent  further  explanation,  I  said  playfully — 
we  had  grown  quite  intimate  : 

"  You  are  looking  very  pensive  this  morning. 
What  is  it  ?  " 

He  smiled,  but  not  with  much  gaiety.  (That 
objectionable  adjective  "  cheery,"  so  redolent  of 
vacant  hilarity,  could  at  no  period  apply  to  Mr. 
Delaval.) 

"  I  have  been  regretting  my  inability  to  dissuade 
people  from  drinking  their  cess-pools  when  they  have 
an  hereditary  taste  for  it." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  I  rephed  airily. 

"  You  know  tous  les  gouts  sont  respectables  ! " 

I  seldom  indulged  in  pleasantries,  and  they  were 
always  flat  when  I  did  ;   but  he  smiled  leniently. 

"  And  how  is  our  dear  lady  this  morning  ?  "  he 
asked,  using  the  tender  little  phrase  which  he  often 
employed  when  speaking  of  Aunt  Florinda. 

I  grew  grave.  "It  is  not  one  of  her  best  days," 
I  answered.  "  She  has  had  letters  that  worried  her  " 
— I  paused  a  moment — "  from  my  people.  They 
want  to — to  have  me  back." 

His  face  fell  a  Uttle,  yet  all  that  he  rejoined  was, 
"  Ought  you  to  go  ?  " 

He  put  the  question  in  the  tentative,  almost  apolo- 
getic way  in  which  he  often  presented  any  proposition 
or  suggestion  of  his  own,  as  if  his  opinion  could  not 
carry  much  weight  with  it.  Yet  somehow  one  found 
that  he  had  a  way  of  adhering  to  it,  and  of  bringing 
others  round  to  his  view.  I  felt  instinctively  on  the 
present  occasion  to  which  side  the  balance  of  bis 
judgment  inclined,  though  I  also  felt  with  equal 
strength  that  it  would  be  very  reluctantly  that  he 
would  see  me  depart.     I  knew  that  I  was  an  element 
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of  pleasure  in  a  life  which  was  not  too  rich  in  such, 
and  also — which  was  a  much  stronger  reason  for 
regret — that  I  should  leave  a  larger  gap  than  I  deserved 
in  the  existence  of  his  "  dear  lady."  All  this  ran 
through  my  mind  before  I  responded  in  a  low  tone  : 
"It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  go  home  as 
long  as  papa  and  mamma  still  insist  on  the  condition 
they  imposed." 


Qf 


CHAPTER    FIFTY 

St.  John  bent  his  head  very  slightly. 

"  All  the  better  for  us,"  he  replied. 

There  was  cordiality  in  his  tone  ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  detect  in  it  the  element  of  approbation  which  I 
desired.  We  had  several  times  discussed,  though 
never  quite  threshed  out,  the  subject  of  my  evangel ; 
and  at  an  earUer  period  I  had  even  read  aloud  to  him 
some  passages  from  my  great  work  with  a  view  of 
bringing  home  to  him  the  genuineness  of  my  inspira- 
tion and  the  inevitability  of  my  mission.  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  my  efforts  had  not 
been  crowned  with  conspicuous  success.  Mr.  Delaval 
had,  indeed,  listened  to  my  lucubrations  with  an  atten- 
tive gravity  which,  in  retrospect,  fills  me  with  astonished 
wonder  at  the  perfection  to  which  good  manners 
may  attain.  But,  kind  and  polished  hearer  as  he 
was,  he  was  unable  to  refrain  here  and  there  from 
ejaculations  which  might  be  described  as  a  bowdlerised 
edition  of  my  father's  remarks  on  the  same  passages. 
Once  or  twice  his  jaw  dropped.  More  than  that 
number  of  times  I  heard  him  mutter  under  his  breath 
"  God  bless  my  soul  !  "  ;  and  on  a  good  many  occasions 
he  put,  with  less  deference  and  more  energy  than  was 
his  wont,  the  queries,  "  Isn't  that  rather  strong  ?  " 
or  "  Mightn't  that  be  put  a  httle  differently  ?  " 

Our  readings  ended  somewhat  abruptly  at  last, 
partly  because  I  felt  unable  to  struggle  against  my 
listener's  mute  disapprobation,  but  still  more  from  a 
fear  which  all  of  a  sudden  startled  me  that  he  might 
recognise  in  my  hero  lineaments  that  were  not  un- 
familiar to  him.     It  was  not  until  I  was  putting  my 
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remodelled  novel  to  the  test  of  reading  it  aloud  that 
I  discovered  how  completely  the  original  Fulke  and 
Eleonora  had  become  merged  in  "  Bill  "  and  "  Char." 
I  pulled  up  one  day  as  soon  as  this  fact  dawned  upon 
me,  and  laid  aside  the  manuscript,  saying,  in  what 
was,  no  doubt,  rather  a  mortified  voice,  that  I  need 
not  try  his  patience  any  further,  as  he  had  heard 
enough  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  tale. 
No  entreaties  on  his  part — I  don't  think  that  they 
were  very  pressing  ones — ever  induced  me  to  resume 
what  could  hardly  be  described  as  a  lecture  pieuse. 

It  was  not  at  the  Dower  House  that  the  episode 
had  occurred,  but  at  St.  John's  own  great  grim  barrack, 
whither  I  occasionally  went  either  to  fetch  from  or 
refer  to  some  book  in  his  large,  silent  library,  dreary, 
hke  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  in  its  vaulted  Neo-Gothic 
pretentiousness.  It  was  not  in  that  apartment — 
one  could  never  think  of  it  as  a  room — that  our  read- 
ings had  taken  place.  The  manuscript  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  park,  and  the  whole  episode  had 
become  a  secret  between  us — a  secret  from  Aunt 
Florinda.  We  had  agreed — tacitly  at  first,  after- 
wards in  full  concord — that  she  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance,  not  from  fear  of  lack  of  sympathy  on  her 
part — for,  indeed,  I  think  St.  John  apprehended 
that  his  "  dear  lady  "  might  err  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— but  because  he  dreaded  exposing  her  to  the 
indignation  of  my  parents,  should  they  ever  discover 
that  she  had  been  an  accomplice  after  the  fact  in 
my  iniquity. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  study,  which  was  the  only 
habitable  spot  in  the  building,  though  even  it  did 
not  escape  the  infection  of  ogive  windows  and  minor 
pseudo-mediaeval  abominations.  Mr.  Delaval  was 
leaning  back  in  his  leather  armchair,  his  elbows  resting 
on  the  worn  arms,  and  his  hands,  lightly  touching 
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each  other  at  the  finger-tips,  held  up  before  him.  I 
occupied  a  similar  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, 
on  which  logs  crackled  and  shot  out  spark  showers. 
There  was  hardly  a  day  in  the  year  when  a  fire  was  not 
welcome  in  the  chill  vastness  of  the  empty  dwelling, 
which  was  emphatically  a  seat  or  a  place,  never  a 
home.  I  broke  off  my  reading  at  the  point  of  the 
tell-tale  fact  where  Fulke's  remodelled  eyes  had 
changed  from  a  pair  to  two  odd  ones.  I  had  arrested 
myself  just  in  time,  and  made  the  excuse  I  have  before 
related  for  my  sudden  cessation. 

"  I  need  not  try  your  patience  any  longer,"  I  said. 
"  It  has  been  admirable,  but  I  mustn't  stretch  it  too 
far." 

My  cheeks  burned,  and  I  looked  in  eager  expectation 
towards  my  auditor.  He  made  a  gesture  of  anxiously 
kindly  repudiation  ;  but  as  he  did  not  immediately 
reply,  my  impatience  for  his  verdict,  which  I  felt 
to  be  a  valuable  one,  drove  me  to  frame  the  daring 
query  : 

"  Do  you  think  it  interesting  ?  " 

He  hesitated  ;  but  only  for  a  moment  or  two.  I 
knew  that  to  give  pain  to  any  living  thing  was  to  him 
always  very  difficult  of  accomplishment,  though  it 
never  led  him  into  the  telling  of  lies,  white  or  otherwise, 
as  it  so  often  did  my  poor  aunt.  I  knew  that  he 
would  not  leave  me  on  the  rack  of  a  young  author's 
lacerated  vanity  longer  than  he  could  help  ;  and  he 
did  not.     With  an  embarrassed  smile  he  answered  : 

"  How  can  it  fail  to  be  interesting  when  it  gives 
one  the  impression  that  the  writer  has  dipped  the  pen 
in  her  own  heart's  blood  ?     But  yet " 

"  '  But  me  no  buts,'  "  I  interrupted  in  hurried 
determination  to  hear  nothing  but  the  tribute  to  my 
genius  which  his  words  implied.  "  If  it  is  as  you  say, 
I  have  produced  exactly  the  effect  which  I  wished  !  " 
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Yet  I  left  the  park  with  the  feeUng  that  my  experi- 
ment had  failed. 

On  that  subsequent  morning  when  St.  John  re- 
Heved  me  of  the  one  of  my  baskets  whose  destination 
I  had  no  motive  for  hiding  from  him  we  made  no 
reference  to  my  literary  ambitions.  In  fact,  since 
the  day  when  I  had  abandoned  the  attempt  to  make 
him  share  them  we  had,  by  common  consent,  shirked 
the  subject,  except  on  one  day  when  some  special  proof 
of  his  affectionate  regard  had  stirred  me  to  inquire 
of  him,  though  with  diffidence,  whether,  when  my 
book  had  been  pubhshed — of  course,  anonymously — 
he  would  allow  me  to  send  him  a  copy.  I  can  see  now, 
at  the  distance  of  over  half  a  century,  the  distressed 
protesting  courtesy  with  which  he  accepted  my 
preposterous  offer. 

I  would  not  allow  of  his  escort  farther  than  the 
vicarage  gate  ;  nor  did  he  press  it.  I  think  he  knew 
quite  well  whither  the  pears  and  I  were  bound  ! 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-ONE 

But  though  Mr.  Delaval  was  not  with  me  in  the  body, 
he  was  more  than  usually  with  me  in  the  spirit,  even 
to  the  temporary  eclipse  of  my  own  perpetual  pre- 
occupation, as  I  traversed  the  space  between  vicarage 
and  cottage,  which  stood  at  opposite  ends  of  the  village. 
I  had  declined  to  enter  the  vicarage,  where  more  than 
once  comments  of  an  unfavourable  nature  both  upon 
the  lady  towards  whom  I  was  now  hasting  and  her 
inexplicable  friendship  for  Mr.  Drinkwater  had  reached 
my  ears.  Of  the  last-named's  patronymic,  indeed, 
I  should  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant  if  I  had 
trusted  to  the  vicar  for  the  information,  since  though 
not  otherwise  malevolent,  and,  indeed,  on  my  first 
seeing  him  in  the  pulpit  he  had  given  me  a  Heimweh, 
for  my  future  brother-in-law,  Ambrose,  he  never 
alluded  to  Bill  but  by  the  caressing  sobriquet  of 
"  that  young  blackguard." 

The  vicarage  stood  a  Httle  outside  the  village, 
rather  nearer  the  downs,  yet  with  a  pleasant  setting 
of  glebe  land ;  and  it  took  me  twenty  minutes  of 
brisk  stepping  out  to  reach  the  pigmy  equivalent 
to  London's  East  End,  where  Miss  Strong's  straitened 
means  confined  her.  As  I  went  along,  past  the 
pound  and  the  stocks — the  latter  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  the  former  still  the  receptacle  for  a  trespassing 
beast  or  two — past  the  cottage  gardens,  where  an 
early  frost  had  blackened  the  dahhas  and  vegetable 
marrows,  I  pondered  upon  the  question  of  why  the 
brows  of  my  late  companion  were  "  for  ever  sad." 
Had  his  settled  melancholy  any  connection  with 
Aunt  Florinda  ?     H  one  came  upon  him  at  any  time 
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before  he  was  aware  of  one's  nearness,  why  did  his 
features  wear  such  a  look  of  rooted  dejection  ?  His 
"  dear  lady  "  !  I  had  grown  used  to  his  employ- 
ment of  the  words,  yet  they  came  back  to  me  now 
with  a  strange  novelty,  a  new  significance.  If  she 
was,  as  I  knew,  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact,  his 
"  dear  lady,"  why  did  he  not  make  her  really  so  ? 
What  hindrance  now  existed  to  keep  them  apart  ? 
Passion — the  mere  word  caused  me  an  inward 
quiver — was,  alas,  for  them  out  of  the  question  at 
their  age ;  but  their  devotion  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  as  reciprocal  as  it  was  complete. 
"  I  must  ask  St.  John  "  was  for  ever  on  my  aunt's 
lips,  and  even  her  frequent  "  Don't  tell  St.  Johns  " 
were  only  additional  proofs  of  her  fear  of  giving 
him  pain.  And  as  for  him,  was  she  not  the  corner- 
stone of  his  existence,  the  pivot  upon  which  his  whole 
life  turned?  To  heal  her  wounded  spirit;  to  cherish 
and  tend  her,  so  that  there  should  not  be  the  faintest 
touch  of  tartness  in  any  breeze  that  blew  upon  her; 
to  keep  her,  by  the  exercise  of  the  completest  delicacy 
and  the  surest  tact,  from  the  commission  of  any 
of  the  folHes  that  the  exuberant  kindness  of  her 
heart — so  far  stronger  than  her  graceful  head — 
was  for  ever  leading  her  into, — what  other  object 
in  Hfe  had  he  ?  And  as  for  her,  was  it  not  to  him 
that  she  owed  the  retention  of  sanity,  possibly  even 
of  Hfe  ?  She  never  voluntarily  alluded  to  her  past, 
a  silence  which  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  was 
due  to  an  unconfessed  fear  that  wherever  the  present 
habitat  of  her  tyrant  might  be,  he  might  still  be 
able  to  punish  her  for  any  disrespectful  allusion 
to  his  doings  while  still  in  this  mortal  hfe.  As  I 
have  before  remarked,  I  had  several  times  observed 
her  to  give  a  scared  glance  over  her  shoulder,  as  if 
conscious  of  some  hostile   and   threatening  presence 
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behind  her.  Yet  from  trifles  which  had  escaped 
her  I  had  gathered,  as  well  as  from  incidental  hints 
from  outsiders,  what  a  bulwark  against  the  hideous 
perils  that  had  daily  and  hourly  encompassed  her, 
what  a  saviour  and  deUverer,  the  now  constant  com- 
panion and  stay  of  her  fragile  being  had  been  to 
her.  They  never  seemed  to  wish  to  be  apart.  Ex- 
cept where  the  weakness  of  her  character  led  her 
to  dissemble  anything  of  which  she  feared  his  dis- 
approval, they  did  not  seem  to  have  an  unshared 
thought.     What,  then,  were  they  waiting  for  ? 

This  question  landed  me  at  the  door  of  Sunbeam 
Cottage,  and  I  delivered  my  gift,  which  was  received 
by  my  hostess  with  her  wonted  nonchalance,  and 
the  observation  that  she  thought  some  of  the  pears 
were  not  quite  ripe.  I  no  longer  resented,  as  I  had 
at  first  done,  her  churlish  reception  of  my  aunt's 
unnumbered  kindnesses.  It  was  part  of  her  mental 
equipment,  and  resulted  from  a  distorted  independ- 
ence of  spirit.  So  I  said  that  I  was  sorry  it  should 
be  so,  emptied  the  basket,  which  was  heavy  enough 
to  tire  even  my  stout  arm,  and  sat  down  opposite 
her. 

"You  know,  I  suppose,"  she  said  presently,  "that 
you  will  have  me  '  pour  tout  potage,'  as  the  French 
say,  to-day  ?  " 

It  was  the  measure  of  the  progress  we  had  made 
to  intimacy  that  I  never  thought  of  denying  the 
imputation ;    but,    only    answered : 

"  Yes,  I  know  it." 

She  said  nothing  further  for  the  moment ;  in  fact, 
she  was  suffering  from  such  a  streaming  cold  and 
persistent  cough  that  speech — until  she  subsequently 
warmed  up  into  an  animation  that  made  her  forget 
her   ailments — was   difficult   to   her. 

"What  a  bad  cold  you  have!"  I  said.     "If  Aunt 
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Florinda  had  known  of  it,  she  would  have  sent  you 
some   jujubes." 

A  hoarse  monosyllable  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  my  civility. 

I  looked  round  the  room.  It  seemed  smaller  and 
dingier  than  usual,  and  the  unwontedly  poetic 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  it  was  the  absence 
of  love's  wings  fluttering  rosily  about  it  that  had 
despoiled  it  of  all  charm.  Then  I  looked  at  its 
owner,  and  a  great  wave  of  compassion  rolled  over 
my  heart.  She  was  swaddled  head  and  body  in 
woollies ;  her  features  were  swollen  and  her  eyes 
running.  She  looked  superlatively  unattractive. 
Yet  this  poor  mean  shrine  was  dedicated  to  the  great 
God  of  love  as  whole-heartedly  as  my  own  beautiful 
fane.  Yet  what  a  difference  in  our  destinies  !  To 
her  the  pain,  the  humiliation,  the  unsatisfied  long- 
ing ;  to  me  the  crowned  passion,  as  mutual  as  it  was 
palpitating,  the  imminent  heaven  of  fruition  !  And 
yet,  knowing  all  this,  she  had  done  her  poor  best 
to  help  us.  Had  we  changed  places,  I  felt  that  I 
should  have  been  incapable  of  such  an  immolation. 
Surely  her  love  was  of  a  higher,  more  selfless  quality 
than  mine !  It  was  diflicult  to  be  fond  of  Miss 
Strong.  She  herself  seemed  perversely  anxious  to 
set  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  con- 
tingency. Yet  this  morning  I  was  conscious  of  an 
almost  affectionate  ruth  towards  her.  It  translated 
itself  into  the  tone  of  my  next  remark  : 

**  You  must  miss  him  very  much." 

There  came  into  her  eyes  a  moisture  that  was 
not  wholly  due  to  rheum. 

"  One  falls  easily  into  bad  habits,"  she  responded 
dryly,  getting  up  from  among  her  enveloping  wraps 
as  she  spoke  to  poke  the  fire  ;  and  I  knew  that  it 
was  her  wa}^  of  dismissing  the  subject. 
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We  both  remained  in  reflective  silence  for  a  short 
while,  a  silence  broken  by  Miss  Strong's  making  a 
tardy  and  somewhat  perfunctory  inquiry  after  my 
aunt.  I  had  of  late  been  struck  by  the  sort  of  veiled 
disHke  which  I  had  divined  to  lurk  in  Miss  Strong's 
mind  against  one  to  whom  her  whole  heart  ought 
to  have  gone  out  in  loving  gratitude;  and  I  now 
dwelt  with  unnecessarily  tender  emphasis  on  the 
concern  that  the  fluttering  state  of  my  aunt's  spirits 
caused  me.  My  hearer  said,  between  two  fits  of 
coughing  : 

"  Humph  !     Hasn't   she   always   got   St.    John  ?  " 

I  had  often  before  been  confronted  by  this  ironical 
query.     Never  before  had  I  rejoined  as  I  now  did  : 

"  I  wish  she  had.  I  wish  that  she  was  married 
to  him.     I  cannot  imagine  why  she  isn't !  " 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-TWO 

My  companion  stared  at  me  in  most  unvarnished, 
open-mouthed    astonishment. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  Know  what  ?  "  I  asked,  puzzled  and  vaguely 
alarmed. 

"How  strange  that  your  aunt  has  never  told  you !  " 
was  Miss  Strong's  unenlightening  reply,  spoken  with 
an  accent  of  almost  increduUty. 

"Told  me  what}  " 

I  was  thoroughly  frightened  by  now.  But  my 
interlocutor's  deUberation  seemed  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  as  my  eagerness. 

"  I  should  not  have  given  her  credit  for  so  much 
power  of  holding  her  tongue  !  " 

"  What  are  you  alluding  to  ?  \Vhat  do  you 
mean  ?     Please  explain  !  " 

Perhaps  the  real  distress  in  my  voice  mollified 
her,  for  she  answered,  though  her  words  came  with 
exasperating  slowness,  and  when  uttered  only 
deepened  my  bewilderment : 

"  You  see,  as  the  law  of  the  land  at  present  stands, 
bigamy  is  illegal !  "  She  added  as  a  rider,  in  her 
usual  sarcastic  vein :  "It  may  be  a  subject  for 
regret ;  but  so  it  is." 

My  head  went  round  and  round. 

"  Bigamy !  "    I    stuttered.     "  But    my    aunt    is    a 

widow  !     You   don't   mean   to  imply "     I   broke 

off. 

She  completed  my  sentence — "  that  her  executioner 
is  not  reaUy  dead,  and  may  come  back  again  ?  No, 
it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.     But  though  Aunt 
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Florinda  is  a  genuine  widow,  it  doesn't  follow  that 
St.  John  is  a  widower  !  " 

"  A  widower !  "  repeated  I  with  a  parrot-Hke 
repetition  of  the  word.  "  How  could  he  be  a 
widower  when  he  has  never  been  married  ?  " 

"  Hasn't  he  ?  "  rejoined  my  companion  with  a 
sort  of  snort.  "  I  should  think  that  no  one  had 
ever  been  more  so  !  " 

"  And  his  wife  is  still  alive  ?  " 

"  Very  much  indeed  !  " 

She  paused  to  cough  and  to  wipe  her  rheumy  eyes  ; 
but  I  had  no  longer  any  compassion  for  her.  I  rose 
from  my  side  of  the  chimney-corner,  and,  crossing 
to  hers,  stooped  and  laid  an  urgent  hand  on  her  knee. 

"  Please  tell  me  more  !     Please  go  on." 

"  You  had  better  keep  your  distance,"   she  said, 
pushing  me  away,  though  not  unkindly.  "  I  am  very 
infectious.     But  if  you'll  have  patience  I  will  tell 
you  as  much  as  this  tiresome  barking  will  allow  me." 

I  withdrew,  and  resumed  my  seat ;  and,  after  a 
slight  further  delay,  due  to  the  search  for  and  un- 
folding of  a  second  pocket-handkerchief,  and  a  "  By- 
the-by,  don't  forget  to  ask  Mrs.  Delaval  for  those 
jujubes  !  "  Miss  Strong  began. 

"  You  know,  of  course,  that  he — St.  John — was 
in   the   Diplomatic   Service  ?  " 

I  had  always  thought  it  one  of  the  not  infrequent 
instances  of  poor  Miss  Strong's  ill-breeding  that  she 
almost  invariably  spoke  of  Mr.  Delaval  by  his 
Christian  name ;  but  I  was  too  agitated  now  to  resent, 
though,  in  a  sort  of  automatic  subconscious  way,  I 
observed  it. 

"  No,  I  don't.     He  scarcely  ever  alludes  to  his  past." 

"  Well,  he  was,  and  supposed  to  be  going  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  I  believe  he  could  talk  half  a 
score  of  languages  like  a  native,   as  they  say.     He 
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had  married  a  very  pretty  woman — well-off  and  highly 
connected,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — and  he  was  First 
Secretary  at  our  Embassy  at  Vienna,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  everything  went  crash.  He  threw  up  his 
Secretaryship,  gave  up  his  profession,  and  retired 
into  the  depths  of  the  country." 

Again  the  narrator's  catarrh  arrested  her. 

"  WTiy,  oh,  why?  "  "  Why  indeed?  You  may  well 
ask  !  Because  he  had  found  out  at  last,  what  had  been 
the  talk  of  the  town  for  months,  that  his  fine  lady  wife 
had  been  playing  him  false  with  an  Austrian  Arch- 
duke or  some  swell  of  that  sort.  He  had  had  the  most 
absolute  confidence  in  her — you  know  he  is  that  sort ; 
stupid,  I  call  it — and  I  beheve  it  nearly  killed  him." 

I  sat  dumbfounded  ;   then  I  said  : 

"  Couldn't  he  have  got  a  divorce  ?  " 

I  made  the  suggestion  hesitatingly.  In  those 
days  divorce  was  not  the  light  and  airy  trifle  which 
it  has  since  become,  nor  to  be  faced  with  the  same 
gay  levity.  So  I  put  forth  my  query  half  under  my 
breath. 

"  Of  course  he  could.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  about  it.  It  was  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  The 
lady  herself  didn't  attempt  to  deny  it." 

"  And   he   wouldn't  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  emphatically.  "  Wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  He  is  of  the  supersensitive  sort  that 
would  rather  bear  anything  than  have  his  private 
disasters  lugged  before  a  Law  Court.  Besides,  he 
was  too  chivalrous — quixotic  I  call  it — to  allow  her 
name  to  be  dragged  through  the  mud  ;  and  so  he  just 
erased  himself  and  disappeared,  and,  as  usual,  his 
former  friends  soon  forgot  him — I  fancy  that  most  of 
them  thought  he  was  dead — until  he  came  into  this 
property  ;  and  even  now,  as  you  know,  he  lives  the 
life  of  a  hermit." 
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There  was  in  her  voice  a  sort  of  disdainful  protest 
against  the  unwisdom  of  the  hne  of  conduct  indicated ; 
nor  was  there  much  more  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferer 
in  her  concluding  sentence  : 

"  And  now  what  is  his  life  ?  He  spends  it  with 
his  nose  up  drains  ;  closing  public-houses,  rebuilding 
tumble-down  cottages,  preaching  temperance,  chastity, 
and  cleanliness,  in  fact,  doing  everything  he  can  to 
make  himself  unpopular." 

I  scarcely  heard  her  ironical  words  at  the  time, 
though  they  came  back  to  me  afterwards. 

Poor,  poor  St.  John  !  And  I  had  marvelled  why 
he  always  looked  sad  ! 

"  I  sometimes  wonder,"  resumed  my  companion 
in  a  tone  into  which  some  human  feeling — possibly 
fellow  feehng — had  crept,  "  whether  now,  at  this  time 
of  day,  he  doesn't  rather  regret  that  he  didn't  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  his  fine  lady  gave  him  of 

becoming  a  free  man.     As  things  have  turned  out " 

She  stopped. 

As  I  went  home — I  did  so  with  the  least  possible 
delay  as  soon  as  I  found  that  there  was  nothing 
further  to  be  learned  from  my  grim  informant — it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  the  whole  of  land  and  sky  had 
undergone  a  saddening  change.  The  sky  still  arched 
in  blue  serenity  ;  the  hips  and  haws  and  rowan  berries 
in  the  hedgerows  were  still  as  redly  cheerful  in  their 
autumnal  show  as  when  I  had  passed  between  them 
a  mere  hour  or  so  ago.  My  own  absorbing  drama 
was  temporarily  replaced  on  the  stage  of  my  mind 
by  another — and,  oh,  how  far  sadder  ! — love  tale. 
My  Spanish  castle  lay  in  fragments  at  my  feet.  Never, 
never  could  the  vmion  I  had  planned — the  union  that 
had  seemed  so  suitable,  so  easy  of  accompHshment, 
so  certain  of  ultimate  reahsation — be  anything  but 
a  dream.     How  dull  I  had  been  not  to  comprehend 
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that  some  incurable  woe  sat  behind  the  patient, 
tolerant  kindness  of  those  rather  sunken  eyes — not 
to  perceive  that  it  was  the  weight  of  indeed  a  cruel 
load  that  had  a  little  bowed  before  its  time  that 
gentle,  noble  head!  It  seemed  strange,  when  I  reached 
the  Dower  House,  to  find  that  no  change  such  as 
had  upset  my  own  balance  had  passed  over  the 
miniature  stateliness  of  its  walls  and  chambers,  nor 
that  there  was  any  trace  on  my  aunt's  face  of  the 
earthquake  that  had  wrecked  her  friend's  existence. 
Yet  why  should  there  be,  seeing  that  to  her  it  was 
ancient  history  ?  On  the  contrary,  her  spirits  seemed, 
to  all  appearance,  to  have  recovered  from  their  dis- 
turbance of  the  morning,  and  she  looked  the  picture 
of  peaceful,  graceful  indolence  as  she  leaned  back  in 
her  armchair,  drawn  closely  up  to  the  fire,  her  delicate 
varnished  shoes  extended  and  resting  on  the  poUshed 
steel  fender,  and  a  Mudie  novel  in  her  transparent 
hand.  As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  more  hint  of 
tragic  emotion  about  her  than  about  the  crackle 
Chinese  jars  on  the  chimneypiece  above  her  Chantilly- 
lace-draped  head. 

She  looked  up  as  I  drew  near,  with  an  expression 
of  mildly  pleased  expectation  of  a  trivial  budget  of 
village  gossip,  and  held  out  the  hand  not  occupied 
by  the  romance. 

"  Come  and  warm  yourself,"  she  said.  "  Aren't 
you  perished  with  cold  ?  I  am,  though,  as  usual, 
I  am  doing  what  St.  John  always  strictly  forbids  me 
to  do,  and  scorching  my  poor  shins.  But  then,  you 
know,  he  often  calls  me  '  Madame  Frileuse  '  \  " 

She  laughed  in  her  almost  noiseless  way,  which 
always  gave  one  the  impression  that  she  was  afraid 
of  being  overheard. 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-THREE 

I  WAS  far  too  preoccupied  by  my  own  idee  fixe  to  be 
able  to  answer  her  in  the  same  Hght  key.  Instead, 
I  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  eager, 
low  reproach  : 

"  Why  have  you  never  told  me  that  St.  John  has 
a  wife  ?  " 

She  started,  not  violently,  since  that  harsh  adverb 
could  never  fit  any  of  her  acts  or  gestures ;  but  I 
felt  the  hand  that  held  mine  tremble  exceedingly 
before  letting  it  fall.  The  handsome  leisurely  clock 
had  given  a  good  many  of  its  decorous  ticks  before 
she  answered,  and  even  then  in  a  whisper  : 

"  Before  you  came  he  made  me  promise  not  to 
tell  you.  Since  I  have  grown  so  fond  of  you  I  have 
often  reproached  myself  for  what  seemed  like  a  want 
of  confidence.  But,  after  all,  a  promise  is  a  promise, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

She  looked  appealingly  at  me,  but  I  could  not  at 
once  respond  to  it.  I  was  reflecting  with  wonder 
at  the  completeness  with  which,  amid  all  her  small 
blabbings  and  insincerities,  she  had  obeyed  the  pro- 
hibition laid  upon  her.  It  was  with  a  rather  wounded 
accent  that  I  at  length  said  : 

"  He  might  have  trusted  me  to  keep  his  secret  loyally, 
if  it  is  a  secret,  but  I  don't  quite  see  how  it  can  be. 
Surely  everyone  in  the  neighbourhood  must  know 
it!" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  think  so.  You 
see,  until  " — she  paused  to  give  the  scared  glance 
over  her  shoulder  that  I  had  grown  to  know  so  well — 
"  until  he  came  into  this  property  he  was  an  entire 
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stranger.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  him — he 
had  buried  himself  aHve,  as  it  were  ;  and  though 
out  of  his  infinite  mercy  to  me" — her  voice  quivered 
— "  he  used  to  come  to  the  park  in  those  last  dread- 
ful days,  scarcely  anyone  saw  him,  and  he  brought 
no  servant  with  him  who  could  tattle,  though  indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  none  of  his  servants  have  ever 
known  anything.  You  see,  it  happened  a  long  while 
ago,  and  we — we  don't  get  much  fashionable 
intelUgence  at  Frampton  !  " 

There  was  a  touch,  though  only  just  a  touch,  of 
the  hysterical  in  the  unsteady  mirth  with  which  she 
ended. 

I  sat  back  on  my  heels — the  heels  of  the  neat  bal- 
moral  boots — and  looked  into  the  fire.  After  a 
pause,  during  which  the  Mudie  novel  fell  out  of  Aunt 
Florinda's  hand  into  her  lap — the  cheerful  well-being 
had  already  evaporated  from  her  face — I  asked  in  a 
very  low  voice  : 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  her  dying  ?  " 

A  sUght  despondent  movement  of  the  shoulders, 
and  "  Not  the  smallest !  "  was  the  disheartening 
rejoinder  to  my  murderous  query.  The  speaker 
followed  it  up  by  a  pensive  reflection  :  "  It  has  some- 
times struck  me  that  the  wish  that  a  person  may — 
not  live  " — it  was  clear  that  my  aunt  winced  away 
from  the  harsh  monosyllable  that  ends  us  all — "  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  him  or  her  alive.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  rephed  I  slowly,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ; 
but  I  dare  say  that  there  may  be  something  in  it." 

Another  silence,  during  which  both  of  us  were  buried 
in  our  own  reflections.  We  were  roused  by  the 
cockatoo's  observing  that  he  was  "  pretty,"  and, 
though  there  was  no  great  novelty  in  the  statement, 
it  served  to  loosen  the  strings  of  our  tongues. 
Rf 
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"  Miss  Strong  knows/'  said  Aunt  Florinda,  as  if 
making  a  rather  reluctant  admission.  "  She  knows 
a  great  many  things  that  you  would  not  expect ; 
but  she  is  as  close  as  wax." 

I  had  every  reason  for  hoping  that  she  was,  and 
flattered  myself  that  the  exception  she  had  made  in 
my  favour  that  morning  was  really  not  one,  as  she 
had  beheved  me  to  have  been  previously  in- 
formed. 

I  rephed,  "  Is  she  ?  "  and  again  the  conversation 
dropped. 

Once  again  a  bird  came  to  the  rescue.  The  parrot 
gave  one  of  his  worst  screeches,  which  was  interpreted 
by  his  mistress  as  a  wish  to  have  the  door  into  the 
small  square  hall,  where  he  and  his  companion  lived 
in  the  winter,  open.  It  was  mostly  left  ajar,  chilly 
as  was  the  protester's  owner,  since,  as  she  said  sym- 
pathetically, "  One  had  no  right  to  impose  a  iete-a-Ute 
upon  two  persons  who  disliked  each  other  as  cordially 
as  did  Polly  and  Cocky."  To-day,  however,  the 
former  opened  his  beak  in  vain.  His  ear-splitting 
remonstrance  served  only  to  awaken  us  out  of  our 
painful  musings. 

My  companion's  mind  seemed  to  have  made  a 
leap  when,  in  a  very  low  and  half-frightened  key, 
she  asked,  "  Char,  do  you  ever  have  nightmares  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  I,  surprised.     "  Do  you  ?  " 

She  gave  a  sHght  shudder.  "  Yes,  I  have  one — 
only  one — and  it  is  always  the  same.  It  is  that  St. 
John  may  die  before  me  !  " 

"  Why  should  he  ?  "  inquired  I,  with  mixed  com- 
mon sense  and  juvenile  disbelief  in  death  generally. 
"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  is  there  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  slowly,  as  if  unable  to  part 
from  her  terror  by  night,  "  not  exactly ;  but  he 
had  inflammation  of  the  lungs  very  badly  last  year. 
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He  ought  to  go  abroad  for  next  winter,  but  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  do  so." 

Miss  Strong  was  as  good  as  her  word  and  as  infec- 
tious as  she  said,  and  I  awoke  next  morning  with  a 
tight  chest  and  a  cough  that  promised,  under  cultiva- 
tion, to  be  not  inferior  in  volume  and  exasperating- 
ness  to  hers.  I  struggled  downstairs,  and  refused 
to  kiss  Aunt  Florinda,  informing  her,  with  a  voice 
hoarser  than  any  crow,  of  the  reason  for  my  abstention. 
She  was,  as  always,  more  than  sympathetic,  and — this 
latter  trait  somewhat  surprised  me — absolutely  in- 
different as  to  any  risk  she  ran  of  catching  my  tire- 
some catarrh.  Since  I  was  quite  incapable  of  eating 
any  breakfast  she  personally  conducted  me  to  her 
own  httle  boudoir,  which  she  pronounced  to  be 
warmer  than  the  Chinese  parlour,  set  her  own  special 
footstool  for  my  feet,  plied  me  with  black  currant 
tea  for  my  raw  red  throat,  and  dosed  me  with  anti- 
monial  wine  or  some  other  of  the  harmless  old-world 
medicaments  that  Hved  in  the  little  mahogany  medi- 
cine chest  with  whose  contents  the  insides  of  the 
villagers  were  so  credulously  familiar.  With  a  stupid 
inabiUty  to  believe  that  I  could  be  ill  in  the  face  of 
my  nearly  unbroken  record  of  health,  I  refused  to 
go  to  bed,  and  sat  shivering,  wrapped  in  soft  Shetland 
shawls  folded  about  me,  and  waving  away  gruel  and 
arrowroot ;  sat  all  day  till  evening — evening  which 
I  knew  would  bring  St.  John.  He  came.  Why 
should  not  he,  since,  except  on  the  stage  of  my  mind, 
no  event  had  happened  since  we  had  met  yesterday 
— was  it  only  yesterday  ? — to  make  any  change  in 
his  habits  ?  He  entered  unannounced,  as  he  always 
did  ;  and  while  he  did  so,  I  realised  that  what  had 
kept  my  heavy  head  and  aching  limbs  from  the 
couch  for  which  they  yearned  was  the  feverish  desire 
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to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  changed ;  was  the 
same  St.  John  whom  I  had  known — and  yet  so  little 
known — before  Miss  Strong's  disclosures  had  re- 
vealed him  to  me.  He  came  in  quietly  with  a  book 
under  his  arm — a  book  which  he  had  offered  to  lend 
me  on  a  day  which  now  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  precedent  to  the  Christian  era  ;  a  book  which 
he  would  presently  begin  to  read  aloud  to  us  while 
I  brought  out  my  lace  pillow  and  my  aunt  embarked 
on  a  small  and  dainty  industry  which  had  its  habital 
in  a  little  square  frame  of  wire.  He  made  a  shght 
jest — I  forget  it  and  its  origin — as  he  greeted  us; 
and  I  remember  feeling  an  irrational  surprise  that 
anyone  in  the  grip  of  such  a  tragedy  as  his  could 
joke.  I  forgot  that  for  nigh  upon  twenty  years  it 
had  been  his  companio?i  and  intimate. 

"  How  nice  and  warm  you  feel !  "  he  said,  sinking, 
with  a  sigh  of  content,  into  his  accustomed  chair,  and 
holding  his  long  brown  hands  to  the  blaze.  "  Green 
prophesies  six  or  seven  degrees  of  frost  for  to-night." 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Delaval  could  not  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  me,  or  my  appearance 
of  flushed  and  swollen  disfigurement  must  have  struck 
him.    Aunt  Florinda  at  once  repaired  his  omission. 

"  Do  persuade  this  dear  child  to  go  to  bed,"  she 
cried,  anxiously  appealing  to  the  one  repository  of 
all  her  cares,  small  and  great.  "  Her  pulse  is  racing 
— I  can  hardly  count  it.     Feel  it  yourself." 

As  she  spoke  she  tendered  him  my  hot  pink  wrist, 
and  he  laid  his  fingers,  gentle  and  still  pleasantly 
cold,  upon  it.  His  eyebrows  went  up  slightly  as  he 
did  so  in  obvious  surprise  and  concern. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  said  almost 
caressingly,  "  bed  is  the  place  for  her  !  " 

And  having  verified  the  fact  that  he  still  was  really 
the  very  same  St.  John,  I  went. 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-FOUR 

Much  to  my  own  surprise  I  was  ill  for  more  than 
a  week — ill  to  the  degree  of  having  the  doctor  and 
staying  in  bed.  I  do  not  think  that  temperatures 
were  ever  taken  in  those  days — at  least,  not  by  the 
insertion  of  clinical  thermometers  under  tongues ; 
but  my  pulse  was  felt,  my  throat  pronounced  ulcerated, 
gargles  prescribed,  and  draughts  administered.  For 
a  few  nights  and  days  I  was  feverish  and  sleepless, 
and  on  one  night  I  ''  wandered "  a  Uttle.  When 
I  had  returned  from  that  unaccountable  straying 
I  was  much  preoccupied  with  the  fear  of  what  Unes 
my  rambling  talk  might  have  run  upon,  or  what 
most  unintentional  windows  I  might  have  opened 
into  the  state  of  my  mind.  I  questioned  Tonks 
cautiously  on  the  subject,  but  came  up  against  the 
usual  stone  wall  of  her  opaque  silence.  She  was 
kind,  as  almost  all  servants  are  in  cases  of  sickness, 
and,  self-indulgent  creature  as  she  usually  was, 
sacrificed  her  nights'  rest  without  a  murmur  to 
taking  her  turn  with  Aunt  Florinda  in  watching  me. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  assumed  the  hon's  share, 
and  often  on  Tonk's  nights  would  be  noiselessly 
present  to  satisfy  herself  that  slumber  had  not  closed 
her  handmaid's  stoUd  eyes,  and  made  her  obUvious 
of  the  hour  when  my  medicine  was  due  to  be  taken. 
I  can  see  her  now,  dear  fragile  ghost,  holding  the 
physic  bottle  and  glass  to  the  shaded  light  to  ensure 
not  exceeding  the  dose  indicated,  a  very  soft  and 
silent  peignoir  of  some  dim  Quakerish  hue,  with  a 
silk  cord  round  its  waist,  enwrapping  her.  There 
was    no    question    of    professional    nurses    attending 
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on  private  cases,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  in 
those  days  ;  and  the  ^only  nurse  known  to  Framp- 
ton  was  the  bibulous  midwife  from  whom  many  of 
the  lineaments  of  Mrs.  Sairey  Gamp  might  have, 
if  they  had  not  actually  been  drawn  a  few  years  earher  ! 

So  far  as  I  could  gather — but  that  was  not  very 
far — I  had  not,  during  my  mild  and  brief  delirium, 
given  away  my  own  confidence.  Tonks,  in  answer 
to  my  tentative  probings,  had  vaguely  and  some- 
what surlily  admitted  that  I  had  "  talked  a  pack 
of  nonsense,"  but  professed  herself,  with  brief  finahty, 
in  answer  to  my  further  inquiries,  to  have  been  un- 
able "  to  make  any  sense  out  of  it."  With  this 
assurance  I  had  to  rest,  only  half  satisfied,  since, 
from  my  acquaintance  with  my  informant's  dour, 
dumb  character,  I  felt  sure  that  she  would  have 
made  the  same  response  to  whatever  ruinous  mid- 
night confidences  I  might  have  made  her  privy. 

I  was  compelled  to  remain  actually  in  bed  for  ten 
days,  and  a  further  period  followed  of  langour  and 
convalescence  in  a  matelasse  dressing-gown,  and  an 
armchair  introduced  from  some  other  room  as  even 
better  padded  and  more  luxurious  than  those  with 
which  my  maiden  bower  was  already  so  comfort- 
ably provided.  A  Uttle  table,  temptingly  set  out 
with  grapes,  barley-water,  hot-house,  yet  not  too 
heavily  scented,  flowers,  stood  at  my  elbow ;  and 
an  excellent  sea-coal  fire  burned  night  and  day  on 
my  pretty  hobbed  hearth,  where  my  eyes,  while  yet 
too  weak  to  cope  with  a  book,  travelled  over  the 
blue  Dutch  tiles,  pursuing  with  languid  interest 
their  subjects  and  characters.  During  the  first  days 
of  my  sitting  up  I  was  too  weak  physically  for  thought 
— too  weak  for  anything  but  a  muffled  sense  of  being 
very  well  off  in  my  torpid  state,  and  of  a — also 
muffled — disinclination  to  change  it  for  any  other. 
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But  as  vigour  begaii  to  return — slowly  at  first, 
but  soon  in  l^aps  and  bounds — and  the  twenty-year- 
old  blood  began  to  course  with  its  customary  alert- 
ness through  my  veins,  a  pre-occupation  of  a  harassing 
kind  began  to  assail  me.  Did  "  Bill  "  know  of  my 
illness  ?  and,  if  so,  was  there  anyone  to  give  him 
information  cLs  to  its  course  to  assuage  his  anxiety  ? 
for  anxious  he  must  needs  be — poignantly  so — since 
I  had  accidentally  learned  that  a  very  exaggerated 
report  of  my  dangerous  state  was  circulating  in  the 
village.  On  reflection  I  saw  that  he  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  my  sickness,  if  through  no  other  channel 
by  that  of  Miss  Strong.  I  had  now  been  over  a 
fortnight  pinned  to  my  bedroom,  and  his  absence 
at  the  race  meeting  of  which  he  had  told  me  was  to 
cover  less  than  a  week.  Yes,  he  must  certainly  be 
back,  and  as  certainly  fretting  his  heart  out  at  his 
inabihty  to  make  any  personal  inquiries  about  me. 
Measuring  his  by  my  own  feehngs,  had  the 
cases  been  reversed,  I  could  gauge  his  suffering. 
How  he  must  be  missing  our  down-side  meetings, 
the  safer  still  and  more  intimate  ones  within  the 
walls  of  Sunbeam  Cottage,  whose  name  no  longer 
held  anything  ironical  for  me  ! 

Since  my  illness  Aunt  Florinda  had  retaken  upon 
herself  the  task — of  late  devolved  upon  me — of 
carrying  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  cottage  the  little 
luxuries  of  which  I  had  been  the  joyful  bearer.  \Miy 
she  did  not  send  them  by  a  servant  I  could  not  com- 
prehend, as  she  always  seemed  to  set  off  with  reluctance 
and  return  with  relief,  until  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  because  she  feared  to  wound  the  sore 
pride  and  infinite  touchiness  of  the  very  improsperous 
by  a  vicarious  presentation  of 'her  benefits.  The  last 
occasion  was  the  day  on  which,  with  many  precautions 
and  as  numerous  envelopments  as  an  onion's,  I  was 
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personally  conducted  to  the  warmest  corner  of  the 
violet-perfumed  boudoir  and  inducted,  spite  of  all 
my  protests,  into  Aunt  Florinda's  very  own  armchair, 
as  being  the  most  entirely  free  from  draughts.  It 
was  long  before  the  days  of  central  heating  or  hot 
water-pipes,  and  the  art  of  constructing  ugly  hobless 
fireplaces  with  the  capacity  for  throwing  out  the 
maximum  of  heat  was  not  even  in  its  infancy.  My 
legs  had  felt,  as  I  descended  the  poHshed  staircase 
on  Tonks's  arm,  as  if  they  might  belong  to  any  one 
except  Charlotte  Hankey,  and  Tonks  broke  her 
cloistral  silence  to  hint  that  I  had  been  as  headstrong 
as  silly  in  my  determination  to  give  my  aunt  the 
pleasant  surprise  of  finding  me  downstairs  on  her 
return  from  her  walk.  And,  indeed,  like  many  other 
planned  surprises,  it  did  not  quite  "  come  off."  It 
is  true  that,  on  entering,  my  aunt  gave  a  Httle  start, 
and  cried,  "  Downstairs  again  ?  DeUghtful !  "  But 
though  she  kissed  me,  and  drew  up  a  small "  occasional " 
chair — on  which,  as  a  rule,  she  never  sat  to  my  side, 
I  felt  at  once  that  there  was  something  different  from 
usual  about  her — that  she  was  thinking  of  sometliing 
else,  something  that  was  not  me.  When  I  came  to 
look  at  her,  there  was  something  odd — something 
changed,  too — in  her  appearance.  She  had  thrown 
back  the  cloak  as  if  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire — she,  who  was  always  shivering — and  disclosed 
the  enormous  warming-pan  locket  of  black  enamel, 
ornamented  with  twined  cyphers  in  diamonds,  which 
she  sometimes  felt  compelled  to  wear  as  a  frightened 
propitiation  of  the  departed,  whose  initials  were 
enlaced  with  hers.  Everyone  in  those  days  admired 
and  wore  warming-pan  lockets,  but  Aunt  Florinda's 
taste  was  ahead  of  her  day,  and  I  knew  that  she 
detested  hers.  In  her  face,  ivory  pale  usually,  was 
an  almost  bright  colour — not  lashed  into  it  by  the 
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wind's  whip,  since,  when  my  cheek  touched  hers, 
it  felt  not  cold,  but  hot.  In  her  manner  was  an 
underlying  excitement,  which  I  somehow  knew  to 
be  not  a  pleasurable  one.  A  sudden  alarm  seized  me. 
Was  this  disquieting  metamorphosis  due  to  her  having 
discovered  my  secret  ?  Had  my  tacit  confidante, 
forfeiting  her  character  of  being  "  as  close  as  wax," 
given  me  away  after  all  ?  Perhaps  she  had  grown 
frightened  at  the  responsibihty  she  was  incurring, 
and  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  her  part  in  my  drama  ? 
The  idea  must  have  written  itself  on  my  thinned  and 
suddenly  flushing  face.  Of  course,  my  companion 
could  not  have  known  the  track  that  my  thoughts 
were  pursuing ;  but  she  must  have  seen  that  some- 
thing in  her  own  appearance  had  alarmed  me,  and 
I  saw  at  once  the  effort  she  made  to  reconstruct 
herself  on  her  customary  hues. 

"  Actually  downstairs  !  "  she  said,  repeating  herself 
without  knowing  it,  and  inserting  a  joyful  note, 
which  did  not  ring  quite  true,  into  her  voice.  Not 
that  she  was  not  heartily  glad  of  my  convalescence, 
but  for  the  moment  some  stronger  preoccupation 
drove  me  into  the  background.  "  Actually  down- 
stairs !  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  !  "  Then,  with 
a  further  attempt  at  recovery  of  the  normal,  she 
added  :  "  But  are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  a  Uttle 
too  soon  ?     You  look  rather  fagged  and  pale." 

The  remark  reassured  me,  both  as  to  the  betraying 
red  having  left  my  guilty  cheeks,  and  still  more  because 
the  tenderness  in  look  and  tone  plainly  evidenced  that 
by  whatever  other  means  Miss  Strong  had  upset  my 
aunt's  equiUbrium,  it  had  clearly  not  been  by  in- 
criminating me.  On  that  head  she  had  evidently 
kept  up  her  character  for  "  closeness."  Yet  what 
other  topic  within  the  range  of  Miss  Strong's  knowledge 
or  suggestive  powers  could  have  produced  so  patent 
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a  result  of  disquietude  and  distraction  ?  Into  this 
mystery  I  began  faintly  to  probe. 

"  Has  her  cold  really  quite  gone  at  last  ?  "  I  asked, 
with  hypocritical  interest  in  the  departed  influenza 
of  the  lady  alluded  to. 

Aunt  Florinda  gave  a  slight  start.  My  question 
had  brought  her  back  from  heaven  knows  whence. 

''  Her  cold  ?  Whose  ?  Oh,  of  course  !  How  wool- 
gathering of  me  !  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  She  did  not 
say  anything  about  it,  and  she  did  not  sniff  more 
than  she  always  does." 


CHAPTER    FIFTY-FIVE 

I  HAD  not  reaped  much  hitherto,  nor  run  any  quarry 
to  earth.     I  must  try  again. 

"  Was  she  alone  ?  Poor  soul !  How  tired  she 
must  be  of  her  own  company  !  Though  she  had  rather 
die  than  own  it,  how  thankful  she  must  have  been 
to  see  you  walk  in  !  " 

Aunt  Florinda  laughed  nervously ;  but  she  had 
no  longer  any  difficulty  in  keeping  her  attention  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  On  the  contrary,  she  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  watchfully  on  her  guard 
against  something.     What  ? 

"  If  she  was,  she  disguised  it  admirably.  She  only 
said  that  the  damson  cheese  this  year  was  not  nearly 
so  good  as  last !  " 

I  echoed  the  laugh.  Miss  Strong's  crass  ingratitude 
had  as  often  been  a  source  of  gentle  amusement  to 
my  aunt  as  it  had  of  indignant  protest  to  me  ;  but  I 
did  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  speaker  had  ignored 
my  question.     I  recalled  her  to  it. 

**  Was  she  alone — as  usual  ?  "  I  added  the  last 
two  words  as  a  precaution  against  my  having  any 
personal  reason  to  doubt  Miss  Strong's  soHtude. 

Again  Aimt  Florinda  laughed,  softly,  as  she  always 
did,  but  this  time  not  naturally. 

"  Poor  old  wretch !  You  know  that  she  is  not 
very  apt  to  indulge  in  a  superfluity  of  morning  callers." 

It  was  not  exactly  a  falsehood,  since  it  included 
no  absolute  statement  that  Miss  Strong  had  been 
alone,  yet  I  knew  that  I  was  up  against  one  of  my 
aunt's  transparent  and  now  very  familiar  evasions. 
She  had  met  someone  at  Sunbeam  Cottage.  Wliom  ? 
There  could  be  but  one  answer,  as  there  was  but  one 
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person  her  re-encounter  with  whom  she  would  not  have 
naturally  and  easily  mentioned  to  me.  She  had 
been  in  Bill  Drinkwater's  company !  Upon  this 
subject  there  had  of  late — indeed  for  some  weeks 
past — grown  up  between  us  a  sort  of  wall  of  silence. 
On  my  part,  it  had  arisen  from  an  increasing  difficulty 
— growing,  indeed,  into  impossibility — in  bringing  out 
his  name  or  any  allusion  to  him  naturally.  On  my 
aunt's,  it  arose,  as  I  believed,  entirely  from  her  almost 
cowed  timidity  in  broaching  any  subject — and  this 
one  subject  more  than  all  others — which  she  knew  to 
be  distasteful  to  St.  John.  I  often  wondered  how  so 
much  fear  could  be  compatible  with  so  tender  and 
cHnging  an  affection  as  I  was  sure  that  she  entertained 
for  her  seemingly  so  gentle  earthly  providence  ;  and 
once,  in  an  intimate  fireside  moment,  I  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  remind  her  on  what  good  authority  we  had 
been  told  that  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear !  " 
She  had  seemed  to  blench  a  Uttle  at  my  priggish 
admonishment,  and  had  repHed,  slowly,  that  it  was 
a  text  whose  teaching  she  had  always  found  it  difficult 
to  comprehend.  How  I  longed,  on  the  present 
occasion,  for  a  front  of  brass  that  would  have  enabled 
me  to  ask,  with  an  air  of  indifferent  casual  curiosity, 
whether  she  had  happened  to  come  across  Mr.  Drink- 
water  in  the  tiny  salon  where  he  looked  so  out  of  scale  ! 
Perhaps  her  soft  dress — of  the  same  noiseless  quaHty 
as  the  one  that  had  drifted  in  and  out  of  my  sick- 
room— might  have  lately  been  in  contact  with  him. 
I  put  out  my  hand  and  touched  it  with  a  fantastic 
feeling  that  it  might  be  bringing  me  a  wordless  message 
from  him — a  message  that  cried  out  to  me  the  question 
how  much  longer  our  separation  was  to  last,  to  tell 
me  how  he  ached  for  its  ending. 

My  aunt's  next  speech  dovetailed  oddly  into  my 
thoughts. 
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"  You  will  be  able  to  run  on  my  errands  again 
very  soon,  I  hope,  Char.  I  am  growing  very  lazy 
in  my  old  age,  and — and  poor  Miss  Strong " 

She  broke  off.  Had  she  been  acquainted  with  the 
nomenclature  of  to-day,  she  would  have  said  that 
Miss  Strong  "  got  upon  her  nerves "  ;  but  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  that  portion  of  the  human 
anatomy  covered  by  the  word  had  not  assumed  the 
domination,  or  rather  tyranny,  which  it  now  exerts 
over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world. 

After  a  very  slight  pause.  Aunt  Florinda  finished 
her  sentence  :  "  Well,  she  doesn't  mean  it,  and  I 
know  how  silly  I  am,  but  she  makes  me  feel  inclined 
to  hide  behind  something  when  she  looks  at  me  in 
that  gimletty  way  she  has  !  " 

I  listened  in  absorbed  silence.  Perhaps  I  had 
been  mistaken.  Perhaps  my  aunt's  uneasy  flutter 
of  spirits  was  nothing  more  than  what  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  pungency  of  speech  or 
caustic  comment  on  the  part  of  the  lady  her  visit  to 
whom  had  so  palpably  ruffled  her  always  uncertain 
spirits.  Perhaps — most  probabl}^ — she  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  any  tidings  of  him  of  whom  my  soul 
thirsted  to  hear  news.  I  suppose  that  my  countenance 
fell  a  little  as  this  bleak  conviction  came  home  to 
me,  for  my  companion,  attributing  it  to  physical 
weakness,  went  out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
returned  with  a  glass  of  a  dehcious  old-world  cor- 
dial, whose  benign  flavour  my  palate  still  recalls 
across  over  much  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
held  it  persuasively  to  my  lips.  I  drank  it,  and,, 
unable  to  resist  the  genial  glow,  smiled  back  at  my 
cup-bearer  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  St.  John  entered 
the  room.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  before  my  ill- 
ness ;  nor  would  it  have  been  considered  seemly 
that,  being  a  man,  he  should,  despite  the  maturity 
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of  his  years,  be  inducted  into  my  virgin  bower  even 
when  I  had  been  promoted  to  a  seat  by  the  fire.  It 
was  latish  in  the  afternoon  by  now  ;  and  nearly  time 
for  the  wax  candles  to  be  Ut.  No  other  form  of 
artificial  hght  was  ever  suffered  in  the  boudoir — 
an  attention  due  to  the  usual  source  of  all  my  aunt's 
small  luxuries.  Just  for  another  half -hour  the  fire- 
hght  would  suffice  to  illume  the  warm,  scented 
quietness. 

Mr.  Delaval  looked  more  cheerful  than  usual. 
He  brought  a  pleasant  whiff  of  out-of-doorness — 
of  the  pungency  of  autumn  leaves  and  the  mild 
moisture  of  November  woodlands — with  him  into 
the  closed  and  portiered  room.  For  a  few  moments, 
while  he  bent  over  me,  and  expressed,  with  an 
added  note  of  real  satisfaction  at  my  reappearance 
thrown  into  his  ever-courteous  voice,  the  pleasure 
that  the  resumption  of  our  three-cornered  intimacy 
gave  him,  there  was  quite  the  air  of  a  little  festa 
about  the  meeting.  I  had  been  his  first  object ; 
but  as  soon  as  his  dues  of  kindly  welcome  and 
solicitude  had  been  amply  paid,  his  eyes  sought  their 
habitual  goal.  My  aunt  was  still  sitting  unfamiliarly 
on  the  "occasional"  chair.  She  had  forgotten  to 
take  off  her  bonnet,  and  its  lace  and  bugles  framed 
her  face — tinted  with  what  I  felt  to  be  a  distressed 
pink — while  its  soft  black  ribbon  strings,  tied  in  a 
large  bow,  supported  her  chin.  From  her  shoulders 
hung  the  large  chinchilla  cape  which  the  waimth 
of  the  room  had  made  her  throw  off.  I  did  not 
wonder  that,  noting  these  details,  there  should  have 
been  a  tinge  of  disturbed  surprise  in  the  raillery 
of  St.  John's  next  question. 

"Is  it  possible  that  Madame  Frileuse  is  going 
out^of  doors  at  an  hour  so  late  as  this  ?  The  fog 
was  rising  fast  as  I  came  across  the  park.     I  was 
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thinking  that  I  should  probably  have  to  beg  the 
loan  of  a  lantern  to  light  me  home." 

There  were  patent  signs  of  flurry  in  Aunt  Florinda's 
quick  repudiation  of  the  intention  imputed  to  her. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  going  out.  How  stupid  of 
me  to  have  forgotten  that  I  was  still  in  my  out-of- 
door  things  !  Will  you  ring  for  Tonks  to  take  them 
away  ?  " 

"  But  you  have  been  out  ?  " 

There  seemed  something  unnecessary  in  persist- 
ence about  such  a  trifle,  and  I  could  not  comprehend 
why  Mr.  Delaval  still  looked  disturbed.  The  idea 
which  had  occurred  to  me  at  the  outset  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  but  which  of  late  had  almost 
disappeared,  that  so  nice  and  vigilant  an  observation 
as  he  directed  towards  my  aunt's  every  w^ord,  action, 
and — one  might  almost  say — thought,  constituted 
a  tyranny,  though  undoubtedly  a  beneficent  one, 
returned. 

She  answered  with  her  usual  docility,  though  I 
detected  a  note  of  trouble  in  her  voice  : 

"  Yes.  I  took  just  a  short  run  round  the  garden. 
I  felt  that  I  needed  a  little  freshening  up  after  all 
our  anxiety  about  this  dear  Httle  person.  But  don't 
you  think  that  she  is  really  wonderful,  considering  ? 
We  shall  be  having  our  plump  little  partridge  back 
again  before  we  can  look  round,  shan't  we  ?  " 

As  she  squeezed  my  hand  and  beamed  up  into 
her  earthly  providence's  not  quite  convinced  eyes, 
we  all — at  all  events,  two  of  us,  herself  and  I —  knew 
that  she  had  told  one  of  her  white  lies  ;  but  she  had 
succeeded  in  changing  the  conversation  and  in 
concealing  the  real  goal  of  her  walk. 


CHAPTER   FIFTY-SIX 

At  last — more  than  a  month  had  flitted  by  since 
my  illness  began — I  was  allowed,  even  by  my  hyper- 
careful  guardians,  to  be  out  of  quarantine.  Cough, 
catarrh,  high  pulse,  and  feverish  tongue  had  dis- 
appeared, driven  away  by  the  triple  flail  of  squills, 
ipecacuanha,  and  bark.  Brave,  homely  old  drugs, 
are  you  curing  ghostly  colds  and  influenzas  in  the 
dim  underworld  to  which  modern  science  has 
banished  you  ?  My  sick  docility  had  been  replaced 
by  restiveness — by  a  kicking  against  the  pricks,  if 
such  a  phrase  could  be  applied  to  overt  rebelUon 
against  the  calves-foot  jellies,  the  invalid  turtles, 
the  potent  beef-teas,  and  the  native  oysters  with 
which  the  path  of  my  convalescence  was  succulently 
beset.  I  clamoured  for  my  right  to  be  restored  to 
the  ranks  of  normal  humanity  for  whom  no  special 
dainties  were  provided,  no  extra  wraps  needed  for 
the  short  brisk  turns  in  the  sunniest  area  of  the  driest 
gravel  walk,  no  hasty  fleeing  before  the  first  threat 
of  the  early  winter  twilight  enjoined. 

It  was  long,  and  to  my  champing  spirit  seemed 
longer,  before  full  emancipation  came — a  date  marked 
by  my  being  allowed  once  more  to  resume  my  office 
as  cup-,  or  rather  basket-bearer  to  Miss  Strong. 
To  the  uninitiated  observer  it  would  not  have  seemed 
a  very  exhilarating  mode  of  celebrating  my  return 
to  daily  life  ;  but  to  my  myself  the  one  difficulty — 
an  almost  insuperable  one — was  to  disguise  the 
extremity  of  my  elation.  It  was  one  of  Aunt 
Florinda's  "sofa"  days.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  not 
slept,  and  there  was  an  expression  in  her  beautiful 
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gentle  eyes  that  I  knew  meant  mental  worry,  though 
of  what  nature  I  could  not  conjecture. 

"Nothing  wrong?  ''  I  asked,  when  I  "kissed  her 
good-bye,"  as  the  Americans  say  now,  though  I  do 
not  think  that  they  used  the  phrase  then. 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered  with  hurried  emphasis  ; 
and  I  was  far  too  much  filled  with  my  own  preoccupa- 
tions and  in  far  too  tinghng  a  hurry  to  be  off  to  press 
her  with  any  further  inquiries.  I  only  threw  her 
a  laughing  suggestion  from  the  doorway  that  I  should 
send  for  St.  John  to  cheer  her  up,  a  jocose  proposal 
which  produced  a  refusal  more  earnest  than  its 
triviaUty  deserved ;  and  then  I  was  really  off !  Not 
till  I  was  quite  outside  the  gates  and  speeding  down 
the  road  to  the  village  did  I  beheve  in  the  actuahty 
of  my  good  luck.  To-day  I  must — I  was  certain 
to — I  could  not  fail  to  hear  news  of  him  respecting 
whom  absolute  silence  had  reigned  roimd  me  for 
four  enormous  weeks.  "  A  conspiracy  of  silence " 
was  the  phrase  that  rang  in  my  ears  ;  and  yet  I  had 
no  reason  for  the  behef  that  there  had  been  anything 
intentional  or  deliberately  planned  in  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  a  name  which  was  never  voluntarily 
pronounced  by  either  of  the  two  persons  with  whom 
alone  I  had  been  associating.  Had  my  own  garrulous 
body-servant  been  with  me,  I  should  probably  have 
been  unable  to  avoid  hearing  the  below-stairs 
gossip,  in  which  his  doings  and  misdoings  doubtless 
found  a  place ;  but  upon  the  adamant  fortress  of 
Tonks's  silence  I  was  as  unable  as  unwilling  to  train 
my  puny  artillery. 

But  to-day,  to-day,  to-day, — this  all-blessed 
fifteenth  day  of  December — this  palsying  silence 
would  be  broken  !  If  I  did  not,  as  was  most  pro- 
bable, see  him,  I  should  certainly  hear  of  him.  In 
a  whole  month — that  month  over  which  a  pall  of 
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such  utter  silence  had  brooded — how  much  might 
have  happened  to  him !  Whatever  it  was,  Miss 
Strong  would  know  it.  Perhaps  she  would  be  in 
one  of  her  cross-grained  moods,  and  I  should  have  to 
extract  any  mention  of  him  from  her  as  with  pincers. 
But  no,  not  to-day!  In  her  dour  way  she  hked  me. 
Seeing  me  for  the  first  time  since  my  iUness,  would 
not  even  her  heart  warm  towards  me  ?  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  she  not  always,  so  far  as  her  very 
Hmited  capabilities  went,  furthered  and  helped  me 
in  the  pursuance  of  that  passion  of  which  she  had 
so  early  detected  the  signs  ?  Perhaps — grotesque 
as  the  idea  was — it  was  feUow-feeling  that  had 
dictated  her  aid — aid  whose  sacrifice  of  self  I  felt 
myself  quite  incapable  of  imitating  had  our  positions 
been  reversed.  To  love  profoundly,  ridiculously,  out 
of  seasonly ;  to  be  conscious  that  you  were  doing 
so,  and  yet  to  have  the  fortitude  and  self-efface- 
ment to  promote  the  achievement  by  another  of 
the  object  for  whose  attainment  you  would  gladly 
have  died  ten  thousand  deaths — was  not  this  some- 
thing very  like  heroism,  though  of  an  ugly,  wry 
kind  ?  A  cloud  of  passing  ruth  for  the  obscure 
tragedy  which  I  was  helping  to  deepen  crossed  the 
blue  of  my  heaven  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  it 
should  effect  more  than  a  momentary  dimming  of 
my  sun,  who  reappeared  in  his  might  almost  before 
I  had  realised  the  existence  of  the  slight  vapour  that 
had  interposed  itself  between  me  and  him.  Even 
— though  it  was  mid-December — the  material  sun 
shone  with  such  cheerfulness  that  one  could  almost 
fancy  warmth  in  his  rays,  a  not  too  hard  frost 
abolished  mud  from  the  road,  and  a  small  tart  breeze 
set  the  fallen  beech  leaves  crisply  rattling  against 
each  other  as  they  drifted  and  danced.  I  had  much 
ado  not  to  dance  too.     At  every  step  an  uplifting 
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confidence  that  this  was  to  be  the  day  of  days  for 
me  grew  and  swelled  with  me.  I  should  not  only 
hear  of,  I  should  see  him  !  I  was  as  certain  of  it  as 
if  I  had  beheld  him  already  leaning  in  his  graceful 
strength  against  the  little  crazy,  chimneypiece  of 
Miss  Strong's  drawing-room,  shutting  out  more  than 
half  of  the  decorations  on  the  martial  breast  of  the 
wicked  earl.  Miss  Strong  would  have  disappeared, 
without  any  explanation,  as  had  become  her  habit, 
and  we  should  be  alone  !  At  the  word  a  hot  shiver 
ran  over  me.  How  should  I  be  able  to  endure  and 
live  the  hunger  of  his  eyes  ?  Might  I  allow  him  to 
touch  me,  or  must  the  blinding,  suffocating  joy  of 
receiving  and  returning  his  first  kiss  be  yet  further 
deferred  ?  I  should  have  to  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances. Imagination  carried  me  on  its  wings 
along  an  illumined  track,  which  seemed  to  lead 
straight  into  the  heart,  if  not  of  the  saints,  yet  of 
the  lovers'  heaven.  With  what  tender  questions 
would  he  overwhelm  me  as  to  my  past  sufferings  ! 
With  what  eloquence,  broken  up  into  emotion,  would 
he  describe  to  me  his  outcast  state,  his  so  often  vain 
quest  for  tidings  of  me — a  quest  which  had  to  be  so 
cautiously  conducted,  and  which  so  often  ended  in 
nothing,  or  in  alarming  rumours  as  to  my  perilous 
condition,  rumours  of  which  he  would  have  no  means 
of  checking  the  inaccuracy  ! 

It  seemed  to  me  a  hardship  almost  more  difficult 
of  endurance  than  those  of  the  past  weeks  that  I 
should,  on  a  trivial  behest  of  Aunt  Florinda's,  be 
obhged  to  delay  my  arrival  at  Sunbeam  Cottage 
by  a  detour  to  the  parsonage,  where  a  message  was 
to  be,  not  left,  but  personally  deUvered.  In  a  fever 
fit  of  impatience  I  ramped  up  and  down  the  room 
into  which  I  was  ushered  while  the  parsoness  was 
fetched.     I  tried  to  console  myself  for  the  delay  by 
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the  thought  that,  the  lady  being  once  captured,  my 
errand  to  her ^^might  be  done  in  three  minutes.  So, 
no  doubt,  it  might  have  been — at  this  distance  of 
time  I  have  not  the  shghtest  recollection  of  its  nature 
or  purport — yet  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed  before  I  left  the  clerical  precincts  and  once 
more  resumed  my  interrupted  walk.  But  what 
had  happened  to  me,  to  my  gait,  to  the  pale  steel 
of  the  sky  which  had  looked  so  azure  at  my  entrance, 
to  the  cold  bright  downs  between  which  and  me 
there  seemed  to  have  interposed  a  chill  veil  of  dis- 
illusion ?  What  searing  hand  had  been  laid  during 
those  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  landscape,  village, 
and  most  devastating  of  all  on  myself  ?  Was  it 
indeed  myself — the  myself  who  had  with  such  dif- 
ficulty tamed  my  dancing  feet  to  a  decent  sobriety 
of  step  ?  Was  this  myself,  this  creature  who  had 
so  much  ado  to  avoid  the  curiosity  of  idlers  loiter- 
ing round  the  Inn  door  and  boozily  wondering  why 
Miss  Char's  gait  so  nearly  resembled  their  own  ? 
Thank  heaven,  the  mean  little  side-street  whither 
I  was  bound  had  few  observers  of  my  progress,  and 
I  drew  a  breath  of  rehef  as  I  reached  Miss  Strong's 
door ;  and  before  I  could  grasp  the  rickety  knocker 
— even  it  seemed  to  be  doing  some  odd  feat  of 
legerdemain  as  I  looked  at  it — she  herself  appeared 
and   admitted  me. 


CHAPTER   FIFTY-SEVEN 

She  had  to  help  me  up  the  two  steps  and  plump 
me  into  the  one  comfortable  armchair,  which  had 
had  the  usual  origin.  Then  she  went  to  a  cupboard, 
and  producing  thence  a  liqueur  bottle  and  glass, 
poured  out  some  of  the  golden  fluid  and  held  it  to 
my  Hps. 

"It  is  tangerina,"  she  said  with  more  humanity 
than  usual  in  her  hard  voice.  "  Bill  brought  it  to 
me  from  Portugal.     It  will  bring  you  round." 

The  desire  to  get  the  better  of  that  foolish  delusion 
that  everything  in  the  room  was  gyrating  round 
me  made  me  at  first  ready  to  accept  the  offered 
cordial,  but  at  the  mention  of  its  origin  I  pushed  it 
away  with  a  vigour  of  which  my  apparently  half- 
swooning  condition  made  me  seem  incapable.  With- 
out its  aid  I  pulled  myself  into  an  upright  position. 

"  I  don't  want  it !  "  I  said,  with  a  vigorous  gesture 
of  refusal. 

Her  eyebrows  rose.  "  I  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  a  recommendation,"  she  said  dryly. 

Then  she  poured  the  tangerina  carefuUy  back 
into  its  bottle,  and  replaced  it  in  the  cupboard. 

The  little  interval  occupied  by  this  slight  action 
gave  me  time  to  take  a  resolved,  though  still  some- 
what unsteady,  grip  of  myself.  I  determined  that 
the  earl  and  his  coroneted  frame  should  not  go  jig- 
ging drunkenly  round  my  head  ;  and  by  the  time 
that  his  supposed  enslaver  had  returned  to  my  side 
he  had  resumed  comparative  stabiUty. 

"What  is  up?  "  she  asked  with  a  tonic  brusqueness 
for  which  I  blessed  her.     "  I  supposed  at  first  that 
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it  was  only  the  tail  end  of  your  influenza,  but  I  see 
that  something  has  happened  to  upset  your 
equilibrium.     What?" 

It  seemed  a  feat  hard  of  achievement,  yet  I  answered 
her  almost  immediately. 

*'  I  have  been  to  the  vicarage."  At  the  absurd 
inadequacy  of  this  explanation  of  my  collapse  her 
grizzled  eyebrows  once  again  rose  so  as  almost  to 
meet  the  flatly  banded  hair  that  window-curtained 
her  forehead. 

"A  bore,  I  dare  say,"  she  replied,  "but  scarcely 
enough  to  account  for  syncope." 

The  derision  in  her  tone  whipped  my  lagging  tongue 
into  fluency. 

"  I  saw  from  the  first  that  she  had  something  on 
her  mind — something  disagreeable  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  say."     I  paused. 

"Yes?  " 

"  But  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  what  it 
was.     How  should  I  ?  " 

"  How  indeed  ?  " 

"  When  I  had  given  my  message — Aunt  Florinda 
had  asked  me  to  deliver  it  personally — my  one  thought 
was  to  get  away." 

"  Naturally." 

"  But  she  put  herself  between  me  and  the  door, 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  beating  about  the  bush  and 
talking  about  her  position  in  the  parish  and  her  duty 
to    her    husband's    flock,    particularly    the    younger 

members  of  it,   she  said "     For  a  moment   my 

powers  of  narration  failed  me. 

"  Well,  what  did  she  say  ?  Nothing  worth 
hearing,  I'll  go  bail !  " 

She  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  out,  and  she 
grew  very  red.  My  own  cheeks  burned  as  I  added  this 
detail:     "And  then " 
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"Then  what}  " 

A  feeling  of  oppression,  as  if  I  were  climbing  a  steep 
hill,  constricted  my  chest  as  I  neared  the  chmax  ; 
and  it  was  a  proof  that,  whatever  else  of  her  might 
be  on  the  wane,  Miss  Strong's  ears  were  still  good  that 
she  distinctly  heard  my  low  croak. 

"  She  said  that  I  was  very  young,  and  that  doubt- 
less I  was  not  aware  of  the  character  borne  by  the 
person  in  whose  company  I  had  been  seen  by  several 
people  on  different  occasions." 

Again  that  short-breathed  sensation  as  of  an 
Alpine  cHmber  pulled  me  up.  My  companion's  com- 
ment upon  my  narrative,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  was 
not  quick  in  producing  itself. 

"  Poor  old  Bill !  "  she  said  at  last,  and  her  hps 
twitched. 

In  the  rough  ejaculation  I  seemed  to  detect  a  sym- 
pathy with  him  whom  I  had  heard  so  unjustedly 
viHpended  which  gave  me  the  fillip  necessary  to  help 
me  through  the  rest  of  my  tale. 

"  I  lost  my  temper,  and  told  her  it  was  unjust  and 
unchristian,  and  unworthy  of  the  wife  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  " — here  I  unconsciously  lapsed  into  the 
evangelical  phraseology  in  which  I  had  been  reared — 
"  to  disseminate  calumnies  about  an  innocent  man, 
who  had  never  done  any  harm  to  her  or  hers,  and 
who  had  been  given  no  opportunity  of  clearing 
himself." 

It  might  have  been  an  optical  delusion  on  my  part 
that  at  the  word  "  innocent  "  Miss  Strong's  eyebrows 
once  again  mounted  towards  her  hair  ;  nor  could  I 
disguise  from  mj'self  the  fact  that  there  was  more  of 
dismay  than  commendation  in  the  key  in  which  her 
next  remark  was  pitched. 

"  What  earthly  good  could  you  do  by  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  him  ?     Of  course,  your  advocacy  of 
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him  will  get  round  to  Mr.  Delaval's  ears  before  you 
can  say  *  knife  '  !  '*  And  then  she  shot  out  her  hands 
with  an  ominous  gesture.  But  I  had  got  far  beyond 
the  fear  of  St.  John,  or  indeed  of  a  hundred  St.  John's. 

"It  is  easy  to  talk/'  I  said,  "  but  you  don't  know 
what  it  was  she  accused  him  of." 

My  indignation  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  stiffening 
effect  upon  her,  and  there  was  more  of  alarm  than 
curiosity  in  her  tone  els  she  answered  in  an  odd,  low 
voice : 

"  Don't  1  ?     I  suppose  that  I  don't !  " 

Her  manner  of  accepting  the  announcement  that 
he  in  whom  I  had  grown  to  believe  that  her  whole 
starved  soul  was  bound  up  had  been  the  object  of  a 
disgraceful  accusation,  and  the  small  desire  shown 
by  her  to  learn  in  what  it  consisted,  penetrated  me 
with  an  icy  disappointment.  vSurely,  surely  she 
could  have  no  smallest  inkling  of  what  it  consisted 
in,  or  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  thus  have 
received  it ! 

'*  I  knew  that  he  had  been  dissipated/'  I  went  on 
in  a  great  heat,  yet  crestfallenly " — he  has  never 
attempted  to  disguise  it  from  me — but  I  know  too, 
and  so  must  you,  how  deeply  he  has  repented  and  how 
earnestly  he  is  trying  to  amend." 

I  paused  in  the  almost  confident  hope  of  some 
emphatic  confirmation  of  this  statement  from  my 
companion  ;  but  none  such  came — I  had  to  go  on 
unsupported.  The  disappointment  trebled  my  own 
fevered  emphasis. 

"  Nothing — no  power  in  heaven  above  or  the  earth 
beneath — can  make  me  believe  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  the  disgraceful  action — the  awful  crime — of 
which  that  wicked,  wicked  woman  has  accused 
him  !  " 

On  a  skin  so  ravaged  as  Miss  Strong's  it  was  difhcult 
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for  either  emotions  or  atmospheric  changes  to  make 
much  impression.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
paled.  Nevertheless  there  was  nothing  but  cold 
common  sense  in  the  query  that  she  put. 

"  What  did  she  tell  you  about  him  ?  In  all  pro- 
bability it  is  half  or  a  quarter  true." 

"It  is  not !  "  I  cried,  almost  beside  myself  that 
such  an  admission  should  proceed  from  the  lips  of 
my  lover's  one  friend.  There  is  not — there  cannot 
be — one  grain  of  truth  in  it  !  I  would  go  to  the 
stake  for  it  that  it  is  a  black  lie  !  " 

A  look  of  instantly-controlled  impatience  and  of 
what  might  in  a  gentler  countenance  have  been  pity 
flashed  across  my  hearer's  features,  and  was  gone. 

"  I  should  have  a  better  chance  of  judging,"  she 
rejoined  quietly,  "  if  you  could  give  me  less  rhetoric 
and  more  facts  !  " 

The  cold  douche  thus  administered  gave  me  back 
more  or  less  self-control. 

"  I  can  hardly  bear  to  put  it  into  words,"  I  said, 
swallo^\ing  what  seemed  to  be  a  mountain  in  my 
windpipe.  "  It  seems  to  give  the  ugly  thing  a  life, 
a  reaUty,  to  which  it  has  no  more  claim  than  any 
other  nightmare.  Swear  to  me  " — clutching  at  her 
skirts — "  before  I  tell  you,  that  you  absolutely  dis- 
believe and  repudiate  it,  or  I  cannot,  cannot  utter 
it!" 

She  drew  her  dress  decidedly,  though  not  roughly 
out   of  my  grasp. 

"'  I  will  make  no  such  nonsensical  promise,"  she 
replied  sternly,  "  and  when  you  recover  your  senses 
you  will  see  that  I  cannot." 

At  once  I  sat  sobered,  like  a  dnmken  man  to  whom 
a  great  shock  has  restored  the  mastery  over  his 
senses. 
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To  vary  the  metaphor  I  rushed  at  my  fence. 

"  There  was  a  gamekeeper's  daughter " 

"  Well  ?  " 

It  was  but  a  monosyllable,  yet  it  brought  home 
to  me  in  a  flash  of  intuition  that  the  news  I  had  to 
impart  was  to  my  hearer  le  secret  de  polichinelle. 

"  It  was  not  here,  it  was  in  Yorkshire — when  he 
was  at  that  crammer's,  who,  you  say  was  your  brother. 
She  told  me  that  you  were  somehow  mixed  up  in  it." 

Once  again  I  thought  I  detected  a  change  in  that 
stony  mask,  and  she  obviously  thought  over  her 
answer  before  giving  one. 

"It  is  easier  to  deny  or  acknowledge  an  action 
if  one  knows  what  it  is.  Hadn't  you  better  explain 
what  it  is  that  I  am  '  mixed  up  in,'  and  what  is 
my  supposed  connection  with  the  gamekeeper's 
daughter?  " 

I  rushed  on,  the  cold,  half-ironical  common  sense 
of  her  tone  giving  me  the  only  stimulus  that  could 
have  forced  me  to  pronounce  the  hideous  words. 

"  He — he  seduced  and  then  deserted  her  !  There 
was  a  child,  and — and  she,  the  girl,  died  !  " 

My  hands  fled  up  as  a  shield  to  my  face,  while 
before  my  mental  eye  rose  the  vision  of  the  poor 
still-room  maid  at  the  Abbey,  near  my  home,  whose 
dying  cry  of  love-agony  to  the  man  who  had  been 
her  destroyer  had  made  me  rend  in  pieces  the  hollow 
and  spurious  woes  of  my  Fulke  and  Elconora ! 
Penetrating  the  screen  of  my  fingers  came  a  short, 
harsh  Jaugh. 
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"  I  never  heard  a  more  ingenious  mingling  of 
truth  and  fiction  !  " 

My  hands  fell  from  before  my  face. 

"  Truth !  "  I  repeated  with  an  aghastness  which 
proved  how  much  hope  I  had  still  nourished.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any  truth  in  it  ?  '* 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  companion,  with  cold  com- 
posure, "  undoubtedly  there  is.  There  was  a 
gamekeeper's    daughter." 

The  admission,  preceding  I  knew  not  what  of 
grisly  and  shocking,  almost  suffocated  me.  Yet 
I  broke  in  : 

*"  And  he — he  seduced  her  ?  " 

Again  that  unmirthful  laugh,  accompanying  the 
cynical   response  : 

"  You  cannot  kill  a  dead  man  !  She  had  not  a 
rag  of  character  left  before  he  ever  set  eyes  on  her." 

How  low  I  must  have  fallen  when  the  degrading 
words  brought  me  a  sense  of  relief! 

"  Did  she  die  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  no  !  She  is  as  alive  as  you 
or  I — a  good  deal  more  alive  than  I — and  married 
to  an  undertaker  in  a  large  way  of  business  at 
Bradford." 

Another  ton's  weight  fell  from  my  soul,  and  a 
crawling  hope  that  the  sum  of  my  lover's  guilt  might 
be  still  further  discounted  crept  into  my  soul. 

"  Was  there  a  child  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Again  my  heart  sank.  Possibly  Miss  Strong  saw 
that  it  did  so,  for  she  added,  with  her  case-hardened 
common  sense :  "  But  Bill's  paternity  was  more 
than  doubtful.     He  did  not  beUeve  in  it  himself." 

A  scorching  blush  seemed  to  burn  me  within  and 
without.  Was  it  I,  Char — the  Char  who  for  twenty 
years    had    been    protected    and    shielded    from    the 
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smallest  contact  with  aught  that  smacked  of  moral 
unsavouriness — who  was  wading  neck-deep  in  this 
cesspool  of  vulgar  vice  ? 

My  companion's  matter-of-fact  tones  broke  in 
upon  this  horrible  self-questioning  :  "  Not  that  he 
made  any  attempt  to  repudiate  his  responsibiUties. 
They  have  been  a  clog  upon  him  financially  ever 
since,  poor  devil,  and  heaven  knows,  he  has  not  needed 
any  extra  weight  round  his  neck  all  these  years." 

All  these  years !  A  gUmmer  of  light  flickered 
across  the  blackness  of  my  spirit. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  ago  ?  "     I  faltered. 

"  Yes,  ages ;  the  girl  must  be  eleven  years  old. 
Bless  me,  how  time  goes  !  " 

The  hght  broadened  a  little.  It  was  a  horrible, 
squalid  tale ;  but  the  distance  of  time  at  which  it 
had  happened,  and  the  floods  of  repentance  in  which, 
I  felt  certain,  it  had  been  washed,  made  it  seem  less 
insuperably  degrading  and  horrible  than  when  it 
had  first  broken  upon  my  outraged  ears. 

"  Bill  could  only  have  been  twenty-one  at  the 
time  the  liaison  began,"  continued  my  companion 
in  a  ruminating  tone,  "  yet  it  was  what  finally  wrecked 
him.  Of  course,  my  brother  had  to  send  him  away. 
It  would  have  been  to  take  the  bread  out  of  his  own 
mouth  if  he  had  not.  Of  course,  the  parents  of  all 
the  other  boys  would  have  withdrawn  them."  She 
paused  ;  then  added  :  "  But  it  is  rather  bad  luck 
to  have  done  for  yourself  before  you  are  twenty-two !  " 

There  came  something  like  a  break  into  her  iron 
voice,  and  we  were  both  silent  for  a  while.  It  was 
I  who  took  up  the  thread  of  the  dropped  converse. 

"  And  did  you  stand  by  him  ?  Did  you  not  turn 
your  back  upon  him  ?  " 

Her  answer,  pregnant  with  indignation,  trod  on 
the  heels  of  my  query. 
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"  Turn  my  back  upon  him,  upon  the  one  human 
being  who  had  ever  made  me  feel  that  I  had  any 
excuse  for  existing,  who  even  made  me  for  moments 
forget  how  handicapped  I  had  come  into  the  world 

"     She   broke   off,    forcibly   arresting   herself   in 

the  revelation  of  her  life's  tragedy,  and  went  on  with 
a  calmness  that  was  the  outcome  of  a  prodigious 
effort  of  will :  "  No  ;  that  is  not  my  idea  of  friend- 
ship. I  did  what  I  could  for  him.  I  got  the  girl 
into  a  good  situation — no,  don't  be  afraid ;  there 
was  no  imposture  about  it ;  it  was  with  a  lady  who 
knew  all  the  circumstances,  a  philanthropist  with 
a  bee  in  her  bonnet,  who  preferred  faded  flowers — 
and  I  managed  to  get  the  child  put  out  to  nurse. 
There,  you  know  all  about  it,  and  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  parsoness's  tale  of  death  and  seduction  !  " 

She  ended  with  a  gesture  of  relief,  throwing  out 
her  hands  as  if  freeing  them  from  some  chnging 
impurity. 

I  stared  at  her  speechlessly.  Her  cynicism  dis- 
gusted and  frightened  me.  Yet  underneath  it  I 
saw — what  I  had  already  dimly  divined — the  sordid 
tragedy — the  worst  to  which  woman,  in  her  end- 
less list  of  possible  disasters,  is  liable — of  the  tempera- 
meiit  of  a  Sappho,  coupled  with  the  mask  of  a 
gargoyle — a  temperament  that  had  yielded  to  an 
overmastering  passion  of  whose  grotesqueness  she 
was  more  poignantly  aware  than  could  be  any  other 
human  being,  and  which,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  it  had  been  her  Hfe  task  to  hide,  even  more 
from  its  unconscious  object  than  from  the  derision 
of  beholders.  I  think  that  the  moment  in  which 
my  dumb  and  aghast  gaze  showed  her  that  she  had 
betrayed  herself  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  her  bitter 
life.  Saturated  as  was  my  whole  being  with  the 
story  as  it  affected  myself,  I  realised  at  last  the  drama 
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of  shame  and  self-reproach  at  which  I  was  assist- 
ing. I  removed  from  her  the  persecution  of  my 
gaze.  It  was  an  ugly,  squahd  tale ;  yet  now  that 
it  was  ended — that  I  was  in  possession  of  its  fullest 
details,  that  I  knew  the  worst — a  great  flood  of  rehef 
was  deluging  my  heart.  Ugly  and  vicious  had  been 
his  action  in  those  far-off  years,  but  the  criminal 
element  that  had  been  so  mahciously  inserted  into 
the  garbled  tale  I  had  heard  was  entirely  absent ; 
and  it  had  all  happened  so  long  ago,  and  my  own 
ears  had  informed  me  in  that  general  confession — 
which  doubtless,  delicacy  had  withheld  hiin  from 
making  more  particular — of  his  own  deep  repent- 
ance for  and  abhorrence  of  his  past  errors.  My 
extensive  reading  had  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  frailty  of  man  through  many  generations  and 
in  many  climes ;  and  should  I  now  abandon  the 
sacred  task  I  had  undertaken  of  guiding  upwards 
to  the  heaven  of  pure  and  real  love  that  being  upon 
whom  I  had  already  had  so  elevating  an  influence 
merely  because  accident  and  the  malice  of  a  spite- 
ful tongue  had  brought  to  my  knowledge  a  sin  com- 
mitted in  boyhood,  and  which  had,  in  reality,  none 
of  the  dark  adjuncts  that  had  been  attributed  to 
it? 

I  tried  to  take  my  companion's  hand. 

"  Thank  you  for  having  been  such  a  friend  to 
him,"  I  said  gently. 

She  repelled  my  caress  sharply.  Something  in 
my  words  stung  her,  probably  something — though 
this  did  not  strike  me  till  afterwards — arrogantly 
possessive  about  them.  If  I  did  not  look  upon  him 
as  mine,  what  right  had  I  to  thank  her  for  kindness 
shown  him  ? 
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"  There  is  no  need  for  thanks.     I  did  it  to  please 
myself.     I  am  not  naturally  philanthropic." 

She  had  struggled  back,  though  only  partially, 
into  her  sarcastic  manner,  assumed  so  many  years 
ago  as  defensive  armour." 

"  Yet  it  was  kind,"  I  persisted,  "  most  kind  ;  and 
I  dare  say  you  had  to  pay  for  it  by  sharing  liis  dis- 
grace.    Is    that    the    reason    why "     I    paused. 

She  finished  my  sentence  for  me — "  why  I  have 
been  sent  to  Coventry  in  this  \drtuous  \dllage  ?  Yes, 
you  have  guessed  right.  \\Tien  I  settled  here  because 
— well,  no  matter  why.  Thinking  myself  safe  in 
my  obscurity,  I  found  that  my  fame  had  preceded 
me.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  my  crime  had  been. 
A  few  wiseacres  connected  it  with  the  picture  of 
that  silly  old  man  " — glancing  as  she  spoke,  with 
a  gesture  of  contempt,  at  the  earl — "  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  my  father  picked  up  in  Wardour  Street  years 
ago.  They  credited  me  with  a  Haison  with  him  ! 
But  the  better  informed  knew  mistily  that  my  ill- 
doing  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Bill. 

She  left  off  speaking ;  but  no  rejoinder  rose  to 
my  Ups.  A  mist,  made  up  of  wonder,  compassion, 
and  repulsion,  seemed  to  be  settling  down  upon 
me,  obscuring  the  features  of  the  unhappy  creature 
before  me. 

She  herself  resumed  presently:  "He  doesn't  bring 
much  luck  to  the  people  who — who  hke  him,  doesn't 
poor  BiU.  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  trouble  my 
head  much  about  him." 

Her  gloomy  eyes  had  been  averted  from,  but  now 
reverted  to,  my  face. 
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"  Then  why,"  I  cried,  every  rag  of  disguise  as  to 
the  nature  of  my  own  feehngs  torn  away  by  a  blast 
of  elemental  passion,  "  why,  for  what  possible  motive, 
have  you  done  everything  in  your  power  to  throw 
us  together  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  sinister  pity.  "  It 
gave  him  pleasure,"  she  said,  "  it  gave  him  a  motive 
for  coming  here." 

Our  naked  souls  looked  at  each  other  through 
our  eyes.  There  was  no  longer  any  disguise  between 
us.  During  the  whole  interview  there  had  not  been 
much.  Now  there  was  none.  The  secret  so  jealously 
hidden  through  long  years  of  iron  compression  from 
every  prying  eye  w^as  now  being  flourished  in  my 
face  and  the  fortifications  built  around  my  own 
heart — they  had,  indeed,  been  puny  ones — lay 
shattered  at  my  feet.  The  immense  inhumanity 
of  her  wilhngness  to  throw  me  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  her  passion  struck  me  dumb.  And  how 
she  had  overreached  herself !  The  trivial  fancy 
which  she  had  thought  to  gratify  at  my  expense 
had  developed  into  that  absorbing  and  yet  purify- 
ing love  which  I  felt  more  and  more  certain  of  having 
called  into  being — that  love  which  was  to  regenerate 
and  renew ;  to  lift  and  cleanse  !  Poor  wretch  !  I 
could  afford  to  forgive  and  pity  her. 

Probably  she  saw  the  horror  and  not  the  com- 
passion in  my  eyes,  for  she  changed  her  key  into  one 
of  almost  faltering  apology  and  explanation. 

"  Of  late,"  she  said,  "  I  have  thought  that  pos- 
sibly you  might  be  the  instrument  of  his  regeneration 
— that  his  fancy  for  you  was  not  the  ephemeral 
trifle  I  had  first  believed  it  to  be  ;  that,  if  it  was  the 
real  thing,  it  might  be  the  saving  of  him — and  I 
have  never  wished  to  stand  in  his  light." 

Her  voice  broke  slightly  as  she  finished,  and  the 
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horror  went  out  of  my  heart,  only  an  infinite  pity 
reigning  there.  Out  of  my  boundless  riches  might 
not  I  be  generous  to  her  grinding  poverty  ?  I  took 
her  reluctant  cold  hand,  which  felt  dry  and  icy,  in 
my  warm  young  palm. 

"  You  will  never  repent  what  you  have  done  to 
help  him  "  I  said,  with  a  feeUng  as  of  one  inspired, 
the  hot  tears  standing  in  my  eyes.  "  It  is  the  real 
thing,  if  ever  there  was  reality  in  this  or  any  other 
world  ;  and  God  grant,  as  I  am  sure  He  will,  that 
it  may  be  the  saving  of  him  !  " 

Then,   without  another  word,   I  left  her. 

I  had  arrived  at  Sunbeam  Cottage,  freighted  with 
my  dreadful  tidings,  in  an  almost  swooning  condition. 
I  left  it  treading  on  air  and  feeling  the  strength  of 
an  athlete.  I  should  meet  him — undoubtedly  I 
should  meet  him — on  the  downs,  where  he  would 
certainly  be  waiting  and  watching  for  me.  This 
was  to  be  the  crowned  queen  among  the  days  of  my 
life.  Every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  told  me  so. 
To-day  he  would  speak,  not  in  the  covert  language 
of  looks  and  touches — plain  as  he  had  made  their 
meaning  to  me — but  in  the  vernacular  that  all  could 
understand.  If,  before  our  separation,  I  had  found 
it  so  hard  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  passion 
within  moderate  bounds,  what  would  it  be  when 
the  suspense  attendant  on  my  illness,  his  enforced 
abstention  from  any  utterance  of  his  miserable  anxiety 
about  me,  his  deprivation  of  my  society  for  a 
period  that  to  any  lover — how  much  more  to  one  of 
his  blazing  temperament ! — must  have  seemed  an 
eternity,  had  carried  his  longing  for  me  to  the  highest 
conceivable  pitch  ?  I  had  not  the  sHghtest  doubt 
that  we  should  meet,  and  that  he  would  ask  me  to 
marry  him.  In  my  exaltation  of  spirit  I  resolved 
that  I  would  tell  him  of  my  acquaintance  with  that 
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ugly  old  tale,  and  of  my  intention  to  slough  off  all 
remembrance  of  it,  as  he  himself  had  sloughed  off 
the  vulgar  sin  of  which  it  had  been  the  narrative. 
Hand  in  hand  we  would  rise,  I  guiding  and  uphold- 
ing him  should  his  feet  chance  to  falter,  as  they  very 
likely  might,  in  the  steep  ascent  to  the  heights  where 
body  and  spirit  unite  in  one  ecstasy  of  bhss  ! 

I  walked  along  with  my  head  in  the  air,  greeting 
the  villagers  that  I  passed  with  a  hearty  good  humour 
and  a  cheerful  gratitude  for  their  inquiries  after 
my  health  on  this  my  first  reappearance  since  my 
illness.  Without  any  attempt  to  shun  observa- 
tion, or  any  fear  of  inquisitive  eyes,  I  boldly  took 
the  road  to  the  downs.  What  matter  who  saw  me, 
who  verified  the  fact  that  I  was  going  to  meet  my 
lover  ?  To-morrow  I  should  have  no  further  need 
for  concealment.  To-morrow  I  should  have  been 
able  to  claim  him — to  trumpet  forth,  if  I  so  willed, 
my  relation  to  him.  Truest  of  all  platitudes  is  that 
which  tells  of  the  gods'  deliberate  mahce  in  rob- 
bing of  understanding  those  whom  it  is  their  high 
pleasure  to  destroy,  and  certainly  it  was  minus  the 
not  very  considerable  wits  with  which  I  had  ever 
been  endowed  that  I  bounded  up  the  chalky  Sussex 
slope  on  that  December  day.  The  light  wind  gently 
blew  me  ;  the  curlews  called  me  ;  so  did  the  sea- 
mews,  carried  on  broad  fans  inland  from  the  not- 
distant  Channel;  and  I  went.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  the  drama  at  Sunbeam  Cottage,  had 
like  lesser  theatrical  pieces,  taken  time  to  play,  and 
that  the  luncheon  hour  at  the  Dower  House  was 
drawing  perilously  near.  What,  on  such  a  day  of 
crisis  and  imminent  triumph,  were  hours  or  minutes 
to  me  ?  What  the  anxiety  of  my  aunt,  with  her 
quivering  nerves,  at  my  unexplained  failure  to 
return    from    that    first    convalescent's    outing,    to 
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which  she  had  so  hesitatingly  consented  ?  What 
the  gently  marked  yet  certain  displeasure  of  St. 
John  at  my  having  exposed  her  to  such  a  trial  ? 
Dust  in  the  balance  !  Drunk  with  the  heady  wine 
of  my  infatuation,  I  was  as  incapable  of  any  con- 
sideration outside  it  as  any  boozy  boor  staggering, 
stupefied  with  gallons  of  muddy  beer,  out  of  the 
door  of  the  Red  Lion. 

I  had  reached  the  point  whence,  half-way  up  one 
of  the  rounded  hills,  the  shanty  came  in  sight — 
the  shanty  which,  since  one  pregnant  incident  had 
revealed  to  me  its  perils,  I  had  eschewed.  There 
it  stood,  low  and  brown,  heather-thatched — significant 
in  its  insignificance — and  beside  it  the  figure  of  a 
man  ! 
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Outlined  against  the  cold  pallid  blue  of  the  sky, 
on  which  a  few  small  milky  clouds  hung  motionless, 
he  stood  ;  and  long  before  sight  could  make  sure  of 
his  identity  I  knew  that  it  was  he.  It  was  some 
time — it  seemed  aeons — since  he  had  ceased  to  present 
himself  to  my  mind  as  "  Mr.  Drinkwater  "  or  even 
as  "Bill."  Only  a  personal  pronoun  with  a  colossal 
initial  could  now  represent  the  acreage  covered  by 
my  lover  in  my  imagination  and  heart.  I  made 
a  bee-line  for  him.  Over  were  the  feints  and  co}^- 
nesses  of  incipient  passion — done  with  and  thrown 
aside  like  outworn  garments  !  He  had  already  been 
compelled  to  wait  so  long,  his  heart-hunger  had 
stretched  already  over  so  many  weary  weeks.  Why 
should  I  prolong  his  suffering  ?  The  time  for  hold- 
ing back  was  past.  Might  not  I  safely  reward  him 
at  last  ?  Did  not  his  long  penance  for  that  old  sin 
— the  profound  contrition  that  I  divined  in  him, 
his  earnest  and  so  often  expressed,  though  never 
self-confident,  longing  to  lead  henceforth  a  clean 
new  life — prove  it  up  to  the  hilt.  What  I  felt 
to  be  a  noble  impulse  towards  generosity,  towards 
giving  him  more  than  he  expected,  pervaded  my 
whole  being  ■  as  I  panted  towards  him.  Should  I 
show  my  absolute  trust  in  him  by  not  waiting  for 
him  to  take  the  initiative,  but  throw  myself  of  my 
own  accord  into  his  arms  ?  But  the  habits,  the 
training,  of  a  lifetime  proved  too  strong  for  mc,  and 
as  I  neared  him,  my  hurrying  steps  lagged  automati- 
cally ;  and  when  I  stood  beside  him  on  the  low  wintry 
herbage  I  did  not  even  put  out  my  hand.     Nor  did 
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he.  In  silence  we  met.  Now  that  we  had  done 
so,  I  could  not  even  hft  my  eyes  to  his. 

I  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time — nor,  indeed, 
could  I  have  done  so  then — reaUse  how  long  it  was 
before.  I  felt  that  his  arm  was  going  round  me,  and 
that  he  was  drawing  me  within  the  shepherd's  refuge 
from  the  cold  storms  of  the  lambing  season.  Then, 
according  to  my  lights,  I  rewarded  him  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  he  took  his  reward,  and  enriched 
my  experience  with  that  first  lover's  kiss  which  I 
had  described  with  such  fevered  minuteness,  yet 
with  a  dissatisfied  sense  of  there  being  something 
amiss  and  lacking,  in  my  pen-and-ink  ardours. 
Never  again  should  I  suffer  from  that  sense  of  in- 
adequacy !  What  continents  and  thousands  of  miles 
distant  was  that  kiss  from  the  figments  of  my  heated 
imagination  !  Well,  I  suppose  that  it  and  its  many 
successors  are  to  be  accounted  among  the  assets 
of  my  life  experiences. 

That  the  shanty  witnessed  nothing  more  criminal 
than  those  torrid  endearments  has  remained  the 
lasting  wonder  of  my  life.  There  must  have  been 
some  good  in  the  man,  some  power  of  self-restraint, 
some  recognition  of  the  fundamental  innocence  that 
underlay  my  illegal  book-learning  and  my  monstrous 
rashness,  some  remnants  of  a  sense  of  protection 
towards  a  creature  w^ho  had  manifested  such  an 
incapacity  for  defending  herself.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  fact  remains  as  I  have  said. 

Rolled  in  one  another's  arms, 
And  silent  in  a  first  embrace. 

(After  all  scarcely  less  epoch-making  than  the 
Last  one  spoken  of  by  the  poet),  we  revelled  in  the 
dumb  ecstasy  of  our  long-retarded  embrace.  Then 
frightened — even    more    by   myself    than    by   him — 
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I  snatched  back  a  fragment  of  sanity,  and  tore  my- 
self out  of  his  arms.  He  sought,  of  course,  to  detain 
me  ;  but  something  that  must  have  been  patently 
terror  in  my  gesture  made  him  desist. 

"  No !  "  I  gasped.     "  No !    We  must  be— sensible  !  " 

The  word  was  so  absurdly  inappropriate  that, 
had  I  been  gifted  with  a  feeling  for  the  ridiculous, 
I  must,  even  at  that  desperate  moment,  have  felt 
the  grotesqueness  of  its  employment ;  but  I  remained 
perfectly  unconscious  of  it,  and  so,  to  all  seeming, 
did  he.  He  was  panting  too.  Though  in  my 
quotation  I  have  employed  the  word  "  rolled "  I 
must  hasten  to  explain  that  we  were  standing. 

"  Yes,"  he  acquiesced  breathlessly,  "  yes,  let  us 
be  sensible  ;  but  it  isn't  easy.  I  think  I'm  a  bit  off 
my  head.  I  began  to  fear  that  I  was  never  going 
to  see  my  little  Char,  my  good  angel,  again." 

His  good  angel !  The  words  carried  with  them, 
to  me,  a  sort  of  shock.  Was  I  his  good  angel  ?  Had 
not  I  only  a  very  few  moments  ago,  been  perilously 
near  adding  myself  to  the  already  numerous  band 
of  his  had  ones  ?  I  drew  myself  a  step  farther  away 
in  utter  self -distrust,  just  a  step  farther  from  the 
magnet  that  seemed  drawing  me  irresistibly  back 
to  his  breast. 

"  I  have  lost  my  head  too,"  I  said,  half  under 
my  breath.  "  I  suppose  it  is  the  revulsion  of 
feeUng "     I    broke    off. 

"  Revulsion  of  feeling  I "  he  repeated,  with  an 
unsteady  small  laugh  of  incredulity.  "  What 
grievance  has  my  poor  little  girl  been  nourishing 
against  me  on  her  sick  bed  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  on  my  sick  bed.  It  was  only  this 
morning — only  an  hour  or  two  ago — that  I  heard 
it — was  told  of  it." 

"  Heard  what  ?     Was  told  of  what  ?  " 
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An  indubitable  note  of  alarm  was  audible  in  the 
quickly-shot-out  question. 

I  paused  before  answering.  I  could  have  bit  out 
my  tongue  in  sharp  repentance  for  having  sulhed 
this  supreme  hour  by  dragging  the  corpse  of  that 
old  scandal  across  the  azure  field  of  its  bhss.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  go  back. 

"  It  was  an  old,  old  tale,"  I  said,  not  comprehend- 
ing why  my  announcement  had  given  him  that  look 
of  downright  fear,  but  with  a  vague  impulse  of  re- 
assurance. "  It  happened  y^ars  ago.  But  it  was 
new  to  me,  and — and  it  gave  me  what  the  servants 
call  a  turn." 

My  explanation  appeared  to  relieve  him  to  a 
certain  extent  ;    but  he  still  seemed  disturbed. 

"  You  should  not  hsten  to  the  idle  tittle-tattle 
of  a  scandalous  hole  like  this,"  glancing  irefully 
down  at  the  thatched  and  tiled  roofs  below — roofs 
that  in  their  distant  peacefulness  seemed  as  if  they 
must  shelter  only  Arcadian  idylls.  "  Cannot  you 
be  satisfied  with  all  I  have  told  you  ?  Haven't 
you  all  along  been  my  Httle  confidante,  my  con- 
fessor ?  With  my  goodwill  these  pretty  ears " — 
putting  out  his  hand  and  gently  puUing  the  tip  of 
one — "  should  never  take  in  anything  but  words 
of  joy  and  tenderness  !  " 

His  voice  sounded  so  dulcetly  in  the  organs  alluded 
to,  and  his  touch — though  I  drew  away  from  it — 
set  my  blood  leaping  again  so  fast,  that  I  did  not 
observe  until  afterwards  that  he  asked  no  questions 
as  to  the  report  I  had  heard  or  the  source  from 
which  it  had  emanated.  At  the  moment  I  felt  nothing 
but  a  bUssful  reassurance. 

"  You  are  right,"  I  said  contritely ;  "I  ought 
never  to  have  listened.  But  I  could  not  well  help 
it.     The  person  who  told  me " 
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He  stopped  me  almost  violently.  "  Never  mind 
what  the  person — whether  man,  woman,  or  child 
— told  you.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  !  What 
have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  "  He  made  a  gesture  as  of 
throwing  something  strongly  away  from  him. 

I  listened,  awed,  deliciously  frightened  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  repudiation,  yet  joying  in  it  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  ardour  for  the  new  and  better 
hfe  that  my  love  had  revealed  to  him.  There  was, 
as  I  felt,  almost  inspiration  in  my  voice  as  I  said,  in 
a  tremulous  whisper  : 

"  No,  it  is  only  the  future  with  which  we  have 
to  do.     That  belongs  to  us  !  " 

I  had  expected  an  impassioned  assent.  Instead, 
he  stared  at  me  with  a  wildness  of  dissent  in  eye 
and  manner. 

"  The  future !  Why  should  we  trouble  about 
that  ?  Haven't  we  a  far  better  thing  than  that  ? 
Haven't  we  the  present — the  blessed  present — when 
I  can  take  my  kind  little  Char,  my  faithful  little 
friend,  into  my  arms  ?  Kiss  me,  Char !  Kiss  me 
back  again,  dear,  blessed  little  comforter !  " 
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We  parted  at  last ;  nor  was  I,  until  long  years  after- 
wards, fully  aware  by  how  near  a  shave  I  had  escaped 
the  greatest  peril  to  which  I  had  ever  been,  or  was 
ever  likely  to  be,  exposed.  The  church  clock,  placing 
three  deliberate  strokes  on  the  quiet  air,  brought 
me  back  with  a  jump  from  the  torrid  summer  land 
of  romance  to  the  December  country  of  reaHty. 

"  Aunt  Florinda  !  "  I  gasped. 

I  felt  the  arms  that  girdled  me  relax  their  hold. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,   "  yes.  Aunt  Florinda  !  " 

I  looked  up  in  his  face.  The  rapturous  tears 
that  met  my  eyes  made  that  face,  despite  its  close 
proximity,  somewhat  dim.  At  least,  that  was  how 
I  explained  a  something  that  connoted  almost  fear 
in  his  expression. 

"  I  beheve,"  I  whispered,  with  a  small,  uncertain 
mirth,  "  that  you  are  afraid  of  Aunt  Florinda ! 
But  indeed,  indeed,"  I  added  earnestly,  "  you  needn't ! 
Her  one  wish  always  is  that  I  should  be  happy.  And 
if  she  has  any  prejudice  against  you — not  that  she 
has  ever  said  so  ;  but  even  if  she  has — it  won't  last ; 
it  will  melt  away  when  she  knows  you  better,  when 
I   explain "     I  stopped  in  puzzled  alarm. 

The  arms  that  but  now  had  locked  me  as  in  a 
vice  had  dropped  to  his  sides,  and  even  I  could  not 
misinterpret  the  consternation  of  his  look. 

"  No,  no,  Char  !  "  he  cried  violently.  "  Explain  ! 
No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  Let  us  keep  this  happy, 
blessed  hour  and  its  memory  to  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  tarnish  it  by  talking  about  it  ?  No,  no  ! 
I   won't   let   you  go   until   you   promise — until   you 
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swear — to  be  silent  about  our — our  friendship,  not 
to  spoil  it  by  exposing  it  to  the  eyes  of  people  who 
wouldn't  understand  it !  " 

I  felt  a  cold  shiver  begin  to  course  down  my  spine. 

''  Are  you  ashamed  of  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

At  that  he  broke  into  asseverations  that  tumbled 
over  one  another  as  they  issued  from  lips  that  seemed 
to  have  paled.  Ashamed  of  me,  of  his  guardian 
angel,  his  star,  his  sunbeam — a  grotesque  thought 
of  Sunbeam  Cottage  darted  across  me — his  com- 
pass, his  rudder,  his  blessed  little  wise,  kind  faithful 

Char The  remainder  of  his  epithets  were  buried 

in  my  neck,  into  which — or  rather  into  the  fur  which 
surrounded  it — he  continued  incoherently  to  mur- 
mur, having  again  forced  me  into  his  embrace  with 
an  almost  brutality  which  squeezed  the  breath  out 
of  me.  He  let  me  go  at  last,  dizzy  and  staggering, 
uncertain,  in  the  chaotic  state  of  my  mind  and 
body,  whether  or  not  I  had  taken  the  oath  of  silence 
he  had  so  frantically  sought  to  exact  from  me. 

For  the  first  part  of  my  downward  progress  to- 
wards the  Dower  House  my  whole  woolly  attention 
was  occupied  by  the  endeavour  to  keep  on  my  legs, 
which  seemed  to  have  turned  to  water  under  me  ; 
but  by-and-by,  thanks,  probably,  to  the  ozone  in 
the  sharp  air  my  walk  grew  steadier,  and  my  brain 
began  to  clear.  I  had  had  a  bad  moment — that 
moment  when  he  had  looked  so  grey  and  odd,  and 
had  forbade  me,  with  an  urgency  that  still  seemed 
incomprehensible,  to  speak  of  our  engagement — 
for,  of  course,  it  was  an  engagement — even  to  so  near 
and  tender  a  kinswoman  as  my  aunt.  It  was  up- 
setting and  frightening  at  the  time  ;  but,  as  I  ran, 
reassurance  came  rushing  back  on  me.  How  could 
I  have  for  a  single  instant  misunderstood  his  motive  ? 
When    you    prized    any    possession    intensely,    were 
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you  not  always  afraid  of  losing  it,  even  to  the  pitch 
of  irrationately  ?  He  was  as  well  aware  as  I  was 
that  Aunt  Florinda  had  a  prejudice  against  him 
— a  prejudice  deep-seated  and  of  long  standing ; 
and  though,  thanks  to  the  great  gentleness  of  her 
nature,  it  was  not  as  determined  and  apparently 
ineradicable  as  St.  John's,  it  had  taken  something 
of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Delaval's — as  what,  indeed, 
did  her  pliable,  clinging  nature  not  take  from  him  ? 
Yes,  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  hill-foot  the  extra- 
ordinarily emphatic  embargo  which  my  lover  had 
laid  upon  my  speech,  and  which  had  begun  by  causing 
me  such  a  frosting  chill,  now  stood  satisfactorily 
explained — nay,  over-explained — by  the  acuteness 
of  his  terror  of  incurring  the  most  microscopic  risk 
of  losing  me.  It  added,  indeed,  one  more  proof, 
if  such  were  wanted — I  smiled  scornfully  to  myself 
— of  the  overmastering  completeness  of  his  passion. 
Well,  he  might  set  his  heart  at  rest.  Neither  life 
nor  death,  neither  principaHties  nor  powers,  neither 
desperate  opposition  not  blackest  obloquy,  should 
rob  him  of  his  "  little  Char.^'  What  an  exquisite 
new  sound  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  my  common- 
place name  took  on  as  I  spoke  it  aloud  to  the  wintry 
air  !  I  would  obey  him,  of  course.  Was  not  I  bound 
henceforth  to  do  so  ?  Henceforth  was  not  his  shghtest 
wish  to  be  my  law  ?  Was  not  he  to  be  my  king 
and  governor  "  till  death  us  do  part  "  ?  Again  I 
spoke  exultantly  out  loud.  I  would  be  silent  until 
he  gave  me  leave  to  speak.  How  soon  w^ould  that 
be  ?  Not  long !  It  could  not  be  long.  How  could 
such  a  glorious  secret  not  transpire  ?  Even  though 
I  refrained  from  reveaUng  it,  would  not  the  very 
birds  of  the  air,  the  very  winds  of  heaven,  announce 
the  glad  tidings  ? 

In  this  exalted  state  I  reached  the  wrought-iron 
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gates  of  the  Dower  House.  Generally  they  were 
closed,  but  to-day  they  were  open.  In  the  aperture 
stood  Tonks  in  her  indoor  dress,  her  head,  which 
usually  draped  itself  in  woollies  against  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  draught,  exposed,  with  its  thinning  tresses, 
to  the  tart  kiss  of  the  air.  The  head  housemaid 
stood  with  her  arm  linked  in  the  lady's  maid's — 
a  familiarity  she  would  not  usually  have  suffered, 
but  which  was  tolerated  in  her  present  state  of  sink- 
ing agitation.  In  the  background  a  kitchenmaid 
might  be  discerned  humbly  whimpering.  The  hall 
door,  like  the  gates,  was  wide  open,  and  through 
it  the  parrot  could  be  heard  blaspheming  fright- 
fully— probably  in  consequence  of  the  current  of 
December  air  that  brought  such  unwonted  discomfort 
to  his  feathers  and  legs. 

At  the  sight  of  me  Tonks  set  up  a  screech.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Char,  where  'ave  you  been  ?  We  all  thought 
as  you  must  'ave  fallen  down  in  a  faint,  and  must 
be  Ij^ng  somewhere  where  no  one  would  find  you 
till  you  was  a  corpse  !  " 

I  tried  to  laugh.  "  No,"  said  I,  "I  am  not  a 
corpse ;  but  you  will  be  one,  Tonks,  if  you  stand 
here  much  longer  with  nothing  on." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Char,  you  'ave  given  us  a  fright ! 
Chawles  'as  just  gone  off  on  'orseback  to  the  village 
to  ask  Miss  Strong  if  you  was  with  'er ;  and  your 
pore  aunt " 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  I  asked,  abruptly  stemming 
the  flow  of  Tonks's  most  unwonted  loquacity.  "  In 
the  parlour  ?  " 

"  She  was  out  'ere,"  repHed  the  other  with  a  resent- 
ful intonation,  "  till  a  minute  ago — nothing  but  'er 
Chantilly  shawl  on  'er  'ead  nor  shoulders  ;  but  she 
began  to  shiver  so  hawful  that  I  got  'er  to  go  in- 
doors, and  tucked  'er  up  on  the  sofy  with  a  'ot  bottle. 
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But  she  is  all  of  a  tremble,  and  as  sure  as  sure  she'll 
be  out  'ere  again  in  two  twos  if  you  don't  go  in  and 
stop  'er." 

I  needed  no  further  incentive,  and  in  a  second  had 
flown  up  the  short  denuded  lime  avenue,  through 
the  Georgian  hall  door,  past  the  angry  birds,  and 
into  the  parlour,  where  a  tall  slenderness  was  in  the 
act  of  hurriedly  rising  from  the  sofa,  one  little  satin 
slipper  just  touching  the  carpet.  A  plaintive  cry 
of  relief  issued  from  it  as  I  ran  in,  and  in  another 
moment  we  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  "  Oh, 
Char  !  "  and  "  Oh,  forgive  me  !  "  was  all  the  articulate 
utterance  of  which,  for  some  instants,  we  were 
capable ;  but  we  kissed  each  other  profusely,  and 
my  aunt  clutched  me  to  her  heart  as  if  I  had  just 
been  rescued  from  a  horrible  death. 

Perhaps  I  had — a  death  of  the  soul ! 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-TWO 

After  a  while  we  half  let  each  other  go  (to  me  it 
was  a  day  of  varied  embraces !).  I  should  have 
preferred  to  prolong  our  caresses  indefinitely — at 
all  events  until  I  could  have  more  confidence  in  my 
countenance  as  a  satisfactory  object  of  observation  ; 
until  I  could,  to  some  extent,  curtain  and  veil  the 
unearthly — or  rather  superearthly — brightness  of 
which  I  was  conscious  as  illuminating  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  my  companion's  anxious  tenderness 
made  her  as  eager  to  peruse  my  features  as  I  was 
to  conceal  them. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  Wliat  can  have  hap- 
pened to  you  ?  ''  she  inquired  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  the  power  of  coherent  speech,  though 
little  gasps  punctuated  her  queries. 

I  answered  by  hiding  my  face  in  her  "  Chantilly  " 
shoulder,  and  trying  to  keep  it  there  until  I  could, 
in  the  still-lasting  blur  of  all  my  faculties,  resolve 
what  to  say.  Oh,  if  that  ban  had  not  been  laid 
upon  me,  with  what  a  torrent  of  ecstatic  words  could 
I  have  answered  ! 

With  a  faintly  impatient,  though  still  fond, 
movement,  she  compelled  me  to  lift  my  head. 

"Whatever  has  happened  to  you? — and  do — do 
make  haste  to  explain — it  has,  thank  God,  not 
harmed  you  ;  you  look  wonderfully  well." 

Such  astonishment,  such  an  eagerness  of  inquiry, 
was  audible  in  her  voice  that  I  could  no  longer  shirk 
answering.  At  all  events,  I  would  tell  as  few  lies,  go 
as  near  the  truth,  as  I  could  compatibly  with  my  vow — 
did  I  ever  give  it  ? — of  silence. 
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"  I  was  delayed  at  first  at  the  vicarage,"  I  answered, 
speaking  fast,  and  rather  as  if  I  were  reehng  off  an 
imposition  learned  by  rote  ;  "  then  I  stayed  talking 
to  Miss  Strong  longer  than  I  intended  ;  and  then — it 
was  wrong  of  me,  I  know — I  couldn't  resist  taking 
a  run  on  the  downs  !  " 

My  aunt's  exquisitely-drawn  eyebrows  went  up, 
and  a  horizontal  line  of  apprehension  showed  itself 
on  her  forehead. 

"  And  you  so  lately  out  of  bed  !  And  you  had 
forgotten  to  take  your  bark  !  Tonks  came  in  with 
it  ten  minutes  after  you  had  gone." 

"  I  did  not  miss  it,"  I  said  vauntingly.  "  The  air 
of  the  downs  was  tonic  enough  for  me." 

"  But  it  is  so  late,"  she  sighed,  "  and  you  have  had 
no  luncheon.  You  could  not  eat  the  sheep  or  the 
curlew^s  !  "  The  tiny  laugh  with  which  she  made  the 
last  suggestion  proved  her  rehef  ;  but  it  was  a  relief 
still  full  of  apprehension.  "  You  must  be  famished," 
she  cried,  scrutinising  me  as  if  to  seek  traces  of  long 
starvation  on  my  face. 

The  idea  struck  me  with  surprise. 

"  Am  I  ?  "  I  queried  in  a  key  of  astonishment 
"  Well  perhaps  I  am,  but  I  had  not  thought  of  it ;  " 
then,  seeing  her  startled  expression,  and  afraid  that 
I  might  have  awaked  suspicion  by  my  exalted  and  very 
unusual  indifference  to  the  calls  of  hunger  :  "  But  it 
is  not  so  very  late." 

"  It  is  four  o'clock." 

My  answer  had  by  no  means  conjured  the  wonder 
out  of  her  voice,  and  her  brief  statement  was  also 
faintly  tinged  with  reproach,  as  w-as  her  next  speech. 

"  I  waited  luncheon  for  you  till  half-past  two — not 
that  I  minded  that.  I  was  much  too  frightened  about 
you  to  eat." 

For  the  first  time — it  ought  not  to  have  been  the 
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first,  but  it  was,  since  the  towering  bliss  of  new  passion 
is  always  perfectly  selfish — a  pang  of  self-reproach 
stung  me  for  my  thoughtless  want  of  consideration 
for  the  tremors  of  that  most  timid  soul,  which,  I  am 
sure  was  as  fragile  as  her  body.  Now  that  I  had  been 
roused  from  my  egotistical  self-absorption,  I  could  not 
fail  to  notice  how  pale  and  drawn  her  small  counten- 
ance looked  beneath  the  draping  Chantilly  ;  and  a 
shamed  yet  still  selfish  thought  crossed  my  mind  of 
what  the  curbed  but  deep  indignation  of  St.  John 
would  be  were  he  to  arrive  now  and  verify  the  suffering 
— exaggerated,  nay,  really  causeless,  as  it  was — that 
my  action  had  occasioned. 

Hitherto,  in  my  vague  and  brief  exegesis  of  my 
morning's  employment,  I  had  kept  very  fairly  to  the 
truth,  though  with  important  suppressions  ;  but  now 
there  was  no  help  for  it — I  must  call  imagination  to 
my  aid.  Heaven  would  pardon  me,  knowing  how  far 
from  being  my  wish  such  suppressions  were.  How 
gladly  would  I  "  with  joyful  tears  "  have  deluged  my 
aunt's  breast  as  I  buried  my  face  in  it  after  whispering 
to  her  the  all-glorious  cause  of  my  truancy  !  But  my 
lips  were  locked  upon  the  one  subject  for  which  it 
was  worth  while  to  open  them.  Brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rigid  truthfulness,  it  was  even  now  with 
a  stab  of  shame  that  I  called  fancy  to  my  aid  ! 

"  I  must  have  gone  farther  than  I  had  any  idea  of. 
After  being  cooped  up  so  long  in  my  room,  I  think 
the  air  made  me  drunk."  She  looked  at  me,  puzzled 
and  apprehensive. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  pay  for  it  later." 

"  Not  I  !  "  I  cried,  exultation  breaking  through 
the  thin  gauze  of  my  disguise.  "  I  shall  be — I  am  a 
hundred,  a  thousand  times  the  better  for  my — my 
run  !  "     It  had  been   a  run  indeed  ! 

My  statement  of  its  beneficial  effects  did  not  seem  to 
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carry  conviction  to  my  companion.  She  only  shook 
her  head. 

"  You  look  well,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  been 
too  much  for  you." 

I  broke  into  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  which 
however,  grew  less  vehement  as  the  afternoon  pro- 
gressed towards  evening.  I  had  been  unable  to 
disguise  the  smallness  of  my  powers  of  tackhng  the 
delicious  little  irregular  repast  which  Aunt  Florinda 
had  had  brought  into  the  Chinese  parlour  for  me,  and 
though  her  watch  over  my  achievement  was  cautious 
and  covert,  I  knew  that  she  must  have  perceived  how 
little  impression  I  made  on  the  chicken's  wing  and  the 
compote  which  were  meant  to  supply  the  place  of 
my  lost  luncheon.  She  made,  however,  no  tiresome 
comment.  Was  it  barely  possible  that  she  might 
guess  my  case — might  know  by  experience  or  more 
likely  intuition,  that  in  one  who  had  just  issued  from 
the  portals  of  paradise  mere  earthly  viands  could 
produce  only  nausea  and  disgust  ?  If  indeed  she  had 
divined  my  riddle,  what  a  rehef  it  would  be  !  There 
would,  in  that  case,  be  no  disobedience  or  disloyalty 
in  admitting  the  marvellous  truth,  and  I  might  pour 
out  my  tale  into  ears  which  I  felt  convinced  of  being 
able  to  make  sympathetic  hearers,  particularly  as,  from 
some  cause  that  I  have  now  forgotten,  St.  John  was,  on 
that  afternoon  (so  big  with  destiny),  not  expected  to 
appear.  Had  his  absence  been  prolonged  during  the 
whole  evening,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  dikes  which 
held  in  the  flood  of  my  passion  might  have  broken 
their  bounds,  and  an  eclaircissement  taken  place 
between  me  and  my  kinswoman. 

But  such  was  not  destined  to  be  the  case.  The 
early  darkness  had  fallen — every  December  seems  to 
bring  it  earher  than  the  last — when  the  butler  brought 
in  a  Httle  cocked-hat  note  on  a  salver  and  presented 
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it  to  his  mistress.  She  read  it  at  a  glance,  and 
smiled. 

"  You  must  lay  another  place,"  she  said  in  that 
pleasant  key  which  she  always  used  to  her  dependents, 
as  if  they  were  all  either  actual  or  probable  friends. 
"  Mr.  Delaval  has  got  back  earher  than  he  expected. 
He  is  coming  to  dinner." 

When  we  were  alone  again,  she  said,  with  an  air 
of  relief  which  I  felt  to  be  due  to  the  thought  that 
St.  John  might  come  to  her  aid  in  appraising  and 
treating  the  something  uncanny  that  she  divined 
in  me : 

"  A  pleasant  surprise !  He  was  afraid  that  he 
would  have  to  stay  at  Wansford  for  the  night — some- 
thing about  that  tiresome  poaching  business.  What 
luck  for  us\  " 

Her  eyes  confidently  invited  acquiescence  in  this 
glad  ejaculation  ;  but  I  could  only  turn  my  head 
aside  to  conceal  the  discomfiture  that  I  knew  must 
be  "  writ  large "  all  over  me.  By  to-morrow  I 
might — I  must — be  braced  to  encounter  Mr.  Delaval ; 
but  to-night  it  was  impossible.  Epitome  of  mildness 
and  courtesy  as  he  was,  I  knew  that  he  would  be  much 
less  easy  to  hoodwink  than  my  aunt.  He  would 
see  Bill's  kisses  on  my  lips  ! 


CHAPTER    SIXTY-THREE 

Of  how  many  and  various  difficulties  in  daily,  especially 
female,  life  is  going  to  bed  the  solvent  !  Presidents 
and  Prime  Ministers,  when  confronted  with  problems 
which  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  solve, 
frequently  retire  to  the  shelter  of  their  sheets.  It 
is  not  only  love  that  has  turned  crooked  which  hides 
its  tear-stained  face  in  a  pillow ;  perplexity,  ill- 
humour,  intrigue,  all  seek  refuge  there.  Sheltered 
by  the  plausible  plea  of  my  fatigue,  I  went  to  bed. 
Though  thereby  delivered  from  my  main  difficulty, 
I  did  not  immediately  achieve  complete  freedom  from 
observation.  My  aunt  ffitted  up  the  stairs  several 
times  to  ensure  the  goodness  of  my  fire  and  to  tuck 
me  up  in  bed,  exhaling  as  she  did  so  that  scent  of 
violets  which  even  now,  at  an  interval  of  nigh  upon 
sixty  years,  seems  to  bring  her  back  before  me  with 
her  woodland  and  hedgerow  fragrance.  Tonks,  restored 
to  her  normal  taciturnity,  heightened  by  a  point  of 
ill-humour,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  risk  of  catarrh 
which  I  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  her, 
had  finally  retired.  By  feigning  excessive  sleepiness 
I  had  secured  myself  from  all  danger  of  further  in- 
trusion ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  I  shpped, 
with  barefooted  noiselessness,  out  of  bed  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  well-oiled  lock.  Putting  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  I  drew  the  luxurious  armchair 
in  which  I  had  lately  spent  so  many  languid  hours, 
with  all  the  precautions  against  sound  of  an  intending 
burglar,  close  up  to  the  hearth.  My  cares  were 
needless,  as  in  that  admirably  well-built  house  noises 
penetrated  faintly,  or  not  at  all. 
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Then,  at  last,  I  entered  into  my  kingdom.  At 
last — at  last  I  was  as  free  from  observation  as  if  I 
had  been  in  the  midst  of  the  Syrian  Desert — free  to 
take  out  my  treasure  and  gloat  over  it ;  to  hft  the 
"  captain  jewel "  out  of  my  carcanet,  regard  it 
from  all  its  facets,  and  bathe  in  its  lustre.  That, 
even  in  my  absolute  departure  from  all  its  precepts, 
my  gross  infraction  of  all  its  rules,  the  influence  of 
my  early  training  had  still  some  hold  over  me,  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  now  I  was  absolutely  mistress 
of  my  actions  and  gestures,  I  fell  automatically  on 
my  knees  beside  my  white  bed.  It  was  in  that  attitude 
that  we  had  ever  been  admonished  to  render  thanks 
for  any  blessing  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 
And  what  mercy  that,  in  all  my  happy,  short  life, 
had  been  bestowed  upon  me  could  touch  or 
even  distantly  approach  that  gigantic  one  to 
whose  overwhelming  character  my  thumping  heart 
and  galloping  blood  even  now  were  testifying ! 
And  yet,  as  I  knelt,  no  words  of  gratitude  or  thanks- 
giving would  come  to  my  hot  lips,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  I  had  sprung  again  to  my  feet.  Was  it  some 
undercurrent  of  sanity  that  gave  me,  even  in  that 
heady  hour,  a  dim  sense  of  sacrilege  in  tendering 
gratitude  to  the  awful  God  of  my  childhood  for  a 
bliss  that  smacked  so  overpoweringly  of  earth  ? 
Instead  of  kneeling,  I  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  padding  softly — in  the  excess  of  my  caution  I 
had  removed  my  swansdown-lined  slippers,  one  of 
Aunt  Florinda's  myriad  gifts— to  and  fro,  along  and 
across,  from  solid  door  to  warmly-draped  window, 
from  bed  to  wardrobe  of  my  sheltered  virgin  nest. 

At  first  nothing  but  the  enormous  bulk  of  my  good 
fortune  would  present  itself  before  my  mental  eye. 
I  kept  repeating  to  myself,  under  my  breath,  "  My 
beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his  !"  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 
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My  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  had  often 
furnished  me  with  an  apt  quotation  when  the  poverty 
of  my  own  language  had  dissatisfied  me  ;  and  though 
the  Eastern  love  song  had  always  been  interpreted  to 
me  as  symbohc  of  the  relations  between  Christ  and 
His  Church,  yet  its  burning  phrases,  its  torrid  imagery, 
now  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  framed  expressly 
to  be  the  interpreters  of  my  otherwise  inexpressible 
ardours. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  been  given  over  to  the  con- 
templation of  my  incomparable  felicity  for  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  that  I  felt  the  faintest  qualm  of  sus- 
picion that,  even  in  its  unequalled  lustre  and  brilliance, 
there  might  be  a  tiny  flaw  or  two.  I  had  strangled 
in  their  birth  any  paltry  misgivings  as  to  the  silence 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  me  ;  nor  would  I  now 
permit  such  to  lift  their  mean  heads  an  inch  out  of 
the  Umbo  of  disdain  to  which  I  had  consigned  them. 
There  was  no  need  ever  to  put  that  question  to  myself. 
It  had  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  answered  and 
explained  already.  But  how  long  was  that  silence 
to  last  ?  For  how  long  could  I  count  upon  my  power 
to  disguise  the  immensity  of  my  joy  from  two  persons 
who  knew  me  as  intimately  as  Aunt  Florinda  and  St. 
John  ?  How  long  should  I  have  to  endure  the  sus- 
picions and  ill  thoughts  of  the  viUage,  so  obviously 
now  aroused,  and  sure  to  gain  substance  and  coherence 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  vicar  ?  How  long 
would  it  be  before  I  could  gloriously  clear  and  justify 
myself  in  the  face  of  all  my  httle  world  ?  Surely, 
loving  me  as  he  did,  he  would  not  much  prolong  the 
ordeal  which  he  must  know  as  well  as  I  did  that  I 
should  have  to  undergo  !  Here  I  pulled  myself  up 
with  a  start,  shocked  at  the  trend  my  reflections 
were  taking.  Was  I  already  beginning  to  carp  at  and 
pick     holes    in    his    decisions,     taken — as     it     was 
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disloyalty  on  my  part  to  doubt — for  reasons  that  seemed 
good  and  sufficing  to  him,  and  must  therefore  be  a  law 
to  me  ?  Resolutely  I  acquiesced  in  whatever  of 
future  trial  and  warfare  lay  ahead  of  me.  How  pale 
and  paltry,  after  all,  must  such  spots  on  my  great 
luminary  appear !  Resolutely  I  switched  off — the 
expression  is  an  anachronism,  since  electric  lighting 
was  unborn — my  thoughts  from  doubts  and  fears 
that  I  felt  to  be  an  insult  towards  my  hero,  and  set 
myself,  as  an  antidote,  the  memory — so  fresh  and 
living  as  scarcely  to  belong  to  its  province,  or  need  its 
aid — of  the  incredibly  sweet  vehemence  of  his  kisses 
and  the  exquisite  choice  of  words  in  his  verbal  endear- 
ments :  his  "  guiding  star,"  his  "  blessed  counsellor," 
his  "  faithful  friend,"  his  "  little  Char."  How  beauti- 
fully they  fell  upon  the  air — with  what  a  cadence — as 
I  cautiously  breathed  them  out  half  aloud. 

It  was  not  till  after  half  a  dozen  luxurious  reitera- 
tions of  our  broken  and  stammering  fragments  of  talk 
that  the  idea  darted  across  me  that  the  word  "  marriage  " 
had  never  been  named  between  us.  I  drove  from  me 
the  pale  wraith  of  a  doubt  before  it  had  well  shown 
its  ghostly  shape  on  my  horizon.  I  even  laughed  a 
little  to  myself.  What  an  absurd  omission  on  our 
parts  !  And  yet  how  natural !  Was  not  the  lesser 
necessarily  included  in  the  greater  ?  Did  we  not 
know — had  not  we  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt — that  we  belonged  to  each  other,  body  and 
soul,  for  time  and  eternity  ?  Despite  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  irregular  unions  on  the  printed 
page,  and  even  my  own  treatment  of  one  in  my 
remarkable  novel,  it  never  for  one  second  occurred 
to  me  that  there  could  be  any  most  distant 
possibility  of  such  in  the  case  of  me  and  my 
lover.  There  would  be  difficulties — as  my  first 
frenzy  of  exaltation  slightly  decUncd,  I  acknowledged 
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to  myself  that  there  must  be  many  and  great 
ones — there  would  be  obstacles  big  and  grave  in  our 
path  ;  but  what  were  they — what  blocking  power 
could  they  keep  against  a  determination  such  as  ours  ? 
Of  course,  we  should  marry.  People  would  say  that 
it  was  a  bad  marriage  for  me — that  I  was  running  a 
terrible  risk.  The  thought  brought  only  exultation 
in  the  fact  that  I  should  have  sacrifices  to  make, 
ordeals  to  undergo,  for  his  sake  to  whom  all  my  life 
was  to  be  a  burnt  offering.  And  with  what  lofty  joy 
should  I  see  those  who  had  most  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  my  choice,  and  bedaubed  with  abuse  its  object,  come 
slowly  round — yes,  no  doubt  it  would  be  slowl}^ — to 
confess  that  I  was  right — had  been  right  all  along  ! 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-FOUR 

As  the  night  wore  on — with  what  silent  caution  I 
mended  my  fire,  gingerly  placing  each  lump  of  coal, 
so  as  to  ensure  its  silent  complicity  ! — the  idea  of 
sleep  became  ever  more  impossible  as  well  as  undesir- 
able. I  did  not  wish  to  sleep.  On  the  contrary,  the 
notion  of  wasting  in  unconsciousness  these  first  hours 
of  entering  on  my  splendid  possession  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  sacrilege.  I  would  wake  all  night, 
my  mental  vision  ranging  from  the  volcanic  upheaval  of 
the  past  to  the  radiant,  even  though  cloud-flecked,  sky 
of  the  future.  As  time  went  on,  however,  I  modified 
this  resolution.  As  I  watched  the  play  of  the  flames 
I  seemed  to  see  in  them  with  greater  and  greater 
distinctness  the  fiery  trials  that  lay  ahead  of  me.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night  they  bulked  larger  and  larger. 
I  must  escape  from  them. 

An  idea  struck  me — one  which  I  at  once  seized  with 
avidity.  I  would  finish  my  novel.  In  what  more 
fitting  frame  of  mind  could  I  bring  a  tale  of  riotous 
yet  ultimately  ennobling  passion  to  a  close  ?  And 
what  a  safety  valve  for  my  own  feelings  should  I  find 
in  it !  I  unlocked  the  drawer  in  which  I,  with  un- 
necessary precaution,  had  prisoned  my  manuscript, 
and,  taking  it  out,  placed  it  on  the  writing-table 
and  ran  over  with  my  eyes  the  last  paragraphs.  I 
had  not  touched  it  since  before  my  illness,  and  how 
much  water  had  run  under  the  bridge  since  then  ! 
I  had  left  Fulke  and  Eleonora  staggering  and  stammer- 
ing on  the  brink  of  their  abyss,  and  had  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  thrilled  uncertainty  as  to 
how  to  work  up  in  language  worthy  of  such  a  crisis 
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the  culmination  at  which  I  had  arrived.  I  had  no 
doubt  now,  no  difficulty.  The  snatched-up  pen 
coursed  over  the  page  ;  yet,  swiftly  as  it  galloped,  it 
could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  my  racing  thought. 
Without  a  pause  or  a  hesitation  I  wrote  my  experi- 
ence in  its  blinding  splendour — that  experience  which 
had  come  to  me  since  last  I  had  tried — how  feebly 
and  uncertainly — to  draw  the  lineaments  of  that 
overwhelming  emotion  which  dominated  my  erstwhile 
puppets,  now  living,  palpitating,  burning  human 
creatures ;  guided  my  hand  unfalteringly,  without  pause 
or  break,  till,  at  the  hour  of  the  night  that  was  smallest 
and  coldest,  my  weary  fingers  traced  a  tremulous 
yet  triumphant  "  Finis  "  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 
Not  till  afterwards  was  I  conscious  that  those  fingers 
were  w^eary,  and  only  foggily  aware  that  my  fire  lay 
in  white  ashes  on  a  chilly  hearth,  and  that  my  wax 
candles  would  last  only  long  enough  for  me  to  re- 
read my  very  last  page  ere  they  guttered  into  darkness. 
I  did  just  manage  to  effect  this.  Then,  at  last,  I 
went  to  bed,  and  slept  profoundly,  with  a  sigh  of 
pride  and  relief,  breathed  to  the  lavendered  sheets, 
that  my  work  was  accompHshed,  my  great  mission 
fulfilled,  and  that  this  noble  feat  had  been  performed 
not  by  Fulke  and  Eleonora,  but  by  Bill  and  Char  ! 
Who  could  not  sleep  deeply  and  sweetly  lulled  by 
such    a    reflection  ? 

I  was  a  radically  healthy  girl,  as  I  am  a 
perfectly  sound  very  old  woman ;  and  the  only 
toll  that  Nature  exacted  of  me  for  my  day  and 
night's  infringement  of  her  laws  was  to  make 
me  oversleep  myself  disgracefully.  I  had  to  be 
awoke  at  last  by  Tonks,  whose  gloomy  mind,  finding 
from  the  report  of  the  startled  housemaid  who  called 
me  that  she  had  been  unable  to  rouse  me,  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
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death  for  my  yesterday's  extravagances.  It  was  not 
till  she  had  shaken  me  violently  by  the  shoulders  and 
bawled  my  name  several  times  that  I  "  yielded  to 
treatment  "  and  sat.  up,  rubbing  my  knuckles  into 
my  sleepy  eyes.  Late  as  I  was  to  start  with,  I  took 
an  unusually  long  time  over  my  dressing.  I  could  not 
satisfy  myself  with  the  arrangement  of  my  hair,  whose 
nut-coloured  volume  was  usually  whisked  up  with 
careless  rapidity  ;  and  the  choice  of  my  dress  was  also 
a  difficulty.  I  had  no  great  variety  from  which  to 
select,  nor  could  recall  any  preference  expressed  by 
my  lover  for  the  Eugenie  and  blue  merino  over  the 
brown  rep.  Probably  he  had  never  realised  the 
existence  of  either,  since  it  was  only  encased  in  outdoor 
wrappings  that  he  had  ever  seen  me.  It  struck  me 
with  a  sort  of  shock  that  he  had  never  seen  me  without 
a  hat  or  in  evening  dress — in  fact,  under  any  of  the 
aspects  in  which  I  seemed  to  myself,  and  had  been  told 
by  others,  that  my  appearance  went  nearest  to  being 
prepossessing.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought  that  he  had 
yet  to  learn  how  thickly  the  hair  lay  about  my  narrow 
parting,  and  how  white  were  the  shoulders  cautiously 
bared  on  high  occasions.  And  yet  it  was  frightening, 
too,  that,  with  all  our  close  intimacy,  we  knew  so 
little  of  one  another.  I  was  only  very  partially 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  efforts  at  beautifying 
myself  when,  at  length  having  decided  on  the  brown 
rep  and  set  it  off  by  a  pink  chenille  hair-net,  I  stood 
before  the  glass  in  one  final  appraisement  of  my  charms. 
1  had  done  my  best,  and  had  not  been  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful. Would  he  think  so  ?  Despite  the  incom- 
prehensible fear  he  had  shown  at  the  idea  of  our 
situation  being  known  to  anyone  but  our  two  selves, 
a  happy,  almost  confident,  faith  warned  me  that  to- 
day he  would  appear  to  claim  me.  The  impulse  to 
hide  our  sacred  secret  would  pass — be  exchanged  for 
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the  sense  that  it  was  doing  me  an  injustice,  putting 
me  in  an  impossibly  difhcult  and  trying  position,  to 
tie  my  tongue.  He  would  come !  Probably  this 
morning ;  perhaps — withheld  by  some  scruple  of 
formal  courtesy  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  held 
him  so  decidedly  at  arm's  length — not  till  the  after- 
noon. But  he  would  come  !  Pulsing  vein  and  bound- 
ing heart  assured  me  of  it.  Every  minute  increased 
my  confidence  ;  and  as  I  tied  a  knot  of  pink  watered 
ribbon  at  my  throat  to  relieve  still  further  the  snuffy 
brownness  of  my  frock,  hope  towered  to  the  empyrean, 
and  became  certainty. 

My  dawdling  was  of  no  importance,  as  I  had  received 
a  message  from  my  aunt,  that  she  would — as  she  often 
did  when  languor  and  disinclination  outweighed  vSt. 
John's  exhortations  to  early  rising — breakfast  in 
her  dressing-room.  The  communication  took  a  sour 
tinge  in  passing  Tonk's  lips,  as  did  even  what  I  knew 
to  have  been  the  earnestly  expressed  thanksgiving 
that  I  was  none  the  worse  for  my  outbreak.  But  I 
had  so  long  got  into  the  habit  of  discounting  the 
value  of  Tonk's  acidities  that  it  was  with  a  cheerful 
and  almost  frolicksome  accent  that  I  expressed  my 
hope  that  Aunt  Florinda's  action — or  rather  inaction — 
was  not  due  to  illness.  Grudgingly  Tonks  had  to  own 
that  her  lady  was  not  exactly  ill,  but  added  a  snubby 
rider  that  when  you  had  had  "  such  a  turn  as  Mrs. 
Delaval  had  yesterday  experienced,  you  did  not  get 
over  it  in  a  'urry."  She  ended  by  repeating  the 
gloomy  observation  made  by  her  on  my  return,  that 
none  of  the  household  expected  to  see  me  again, 
except  as  a  corpse.  I  did  not  feel  much  like  one  as 
I  with  difficulty  restrained  my  steps  from  a  dancing 
measure  as  I  ran  downstairs.  Whether  by  the  orders 
of  my  aunt  or  by  some  epanchement  on  the  cook's 
part  (with  the  exception  of  the  constitutionally  sour 
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Tonks,  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  household  dis- 
liked me),  a  specially  tempting  breakfast  awaited  me, 
and  not  to  seem  ungrateful  I  ate  as  much  as  I  thought 
would  be  expected  of  me.  Food  was  unnecessary 
and  beside  the  mark ;  but  the  intention  had 
been  good  and  in  my  overflowing  benevolence 
towards  all  created  things  I  was  anxious  not  to  seem 
unappreciative.  But  my  repast  did  not  last  long, 
and  what  was  I  to  do  next  ?  What  employment  could 
endurably  fill  up  the  time  until — until  what  ?  Should 
I  write  to  mamma  ?  It  was  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  I  usually  despatched  one  of  my  constrained 
and  shackled  family  letters.  I  dismissed  the  idea 
with  a  blending  of  revolt  and  triumph.  To-morrow 
I  would  write.  By  to-morrow  I  should  have  some- 
thing  worth    telling !     Meanwhile, 

'  How  slowly  do  the  hours  their  numbers  spend  ! ' 

They  might  pass  more  quickly  in  the  open  air.  If 
I  could  take  a  run  into  the  garden — not  farther,  oh, 
not  farther,  or  I  might  miss  him  !  But  no  !  As  I 
looked  towards  the  windows  I  saw  them  misted  with 
a  fine  rain,  the  result  of  a  sudden  thaw.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  I  must  stay  indoors.  I  must  bear  it 
as  well  as  I  could.     I  must  wait. 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-FIVE 

I  HAD  not  long  to  wait  for  something  to  happen, 
though  it  was  not  the  something  that  I  expected.  It 
was,  indeed,  on  the  first  bkish,  a  very  ordinary  some- 
thing— merely  a  morning  visit  from  St.  John.  It  was 
not  often  that  he  put  in  an  appearance  quite  so  early  ; 
but  still  there  had  been  occasions  when  he  had  done 
so  for  no  special  reason.  I  felt  a  slight  surprise  that 
he  should  follow  up  his  last  night's  visit  with  so 
speedy  a  repetition  of  it.  This  trivial  wonder  lasted 
only  during  the  moment  of  the  butler's  announcement 
of  his  name — he  never  presented  himself  unannounced, 
intimate  as  was  the  footing  on  which  he  stood.  The 
instant  that  I  caught  sight  of  his  face  I  saw  that  this 
was  no  trivial  errand  on  which  he  had  come  ;  that 
he  was  laden  with  some  ill-tidings — he  whose  mission 
had  always  hitherto  been  to  be  a  purveyor  of  gentle 
pleasantness  and  courteous  kindnesses ;  that,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  ominous  change  in  his  whole 
appearance,  something — something  great  and  bale- 
ful— must    have    happened. 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  him.  Usuall}^  he  pressed  it 
affectionately,  and  sometimes  even  printed  a  respect- 
ful kiss  on  my  pink  knuckles.  To-day  he  just  touched 
and  let  it  fall.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  St. 
John  knew.  I  felt  my  spirit  rising  to  the  occasion  ; 
and,  though  tempered  with  dread,  there  was  triumph 
in  it.  Irksome  and  degrading  as  the  prospect  of 
concealment  of  what  I  would  fain  trumpet  to  the 
whole  world  had  seemed  to  me,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
my  heart  leaped  at  the  knowledge  that  it  was  now  for 
ever  at  an  end  !     Through  no  fault  of  mine  our  secret 
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had  become  known.  He  could  not  blame  me,  and  we 
must  now  together  "  face  the  music/'  It  would  be 
of  a  harsh  bagpipey  sort ;  but  how  thankful  I  was 
that  the  necessity  for  listening  to  its  strains  had  come 
so  early,  when  I  felt  such  a  bounding  confidence  in 
my — nay,  our — abihty  successfully  to  silence  or  change 
it  into  harmony  !  And  yet  something  in  Mr.  Delaval's 
face — not  even  solely  in  his  face ;  nay  in  his 
very  coat  and  tie  and  boots — made  me  quail.  It 
is  a  platitude  of  platitudes  to  say  that  the  anger 
of  the  habitually  mild  is  more  alarming  than  that 
of  the  sputtering,  cholericy  sort ;  and  never  before  had 
I  beheld  my  present  companion  in  wrath.  But  that 
he  was  now  in  the  grasp  of  that  unfamiliar  demon 
could  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  looked  in  a  face  that 
had,  since  I  last  beheld  it,  grown  awful  in  its  severity. 
And  yet  it  was  clear  that  he  was  holding  himself  in, 
and  that  the  inward  passion  infinitely  exceeded  in 
strength  and  volume  its  outward  manifestations.  I 
should  need  all  my  powers  to  resist  him  ;  but  I 
should  have  enough.  Through  all  my  unavoidable 
tremors  I  never  doubted  that  I  should  have  enough. 
My  eyes  met  his  unflinchingly.  It  was  not  easy  for 
them  ;    but  they  did  it. 

"  Aunt  Florinda  is  not  down  yet,  but  she  will  be 
very  soon." 

"  I  didn't  come  to  see  your  aunt." 

The  sentence  showed  me  that  my  punishment 
had  begun.  I  was  not  worthy  to  hear  his  Egeria 
spoken  of  as  "  the  dear  lady." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  I  asked  civilly  and,  I 
hoped,  quite  collectedly.  There  was  going  to  be  a 
duel,  and  I  wished  to  go  through  the  preHminaries 
with  dignity.  My  metaphor  is  a  halting  one  since 
duellists  do  not  seat  themselves  in  well-stuffed  arm- 
chairs to  pink  each  other.     He  took  no  notice  of  the 
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request — an  impoliteness  which,  I  think,  was  due  to  his 
not  having  heard  it.  The  inward  tempest  was  too 
loud  for  ordinary  sounds  to  reach  his  ears.  I 
should  have  to  stand  too.  It  would  give  my 
adversary  too  great  an  advantage  over  me  if  he 
were  towering  above  me  in  all  the  awfulness  of  his 
six  feet  of  reprobation.  No,  I  would  stand  up  to  him 
Uterally  as  well  as  figuratively.  On  him,  too,  should 
fall  the  onus  of  beginning  the  attack.  I  would  await 
it  in  resolute  silence. 

'*  I  never  thought  to  have  had  to  speak  to  you  in 
the  terms  that  you  compel  me  to  employ  to  you 
to-day  !  " 

The  action  had  begun.  Should  I  fire  an  answering 
shot  or  no  ?  I  decided  on  the  latter  course.  Not 
by  an  uttered  syllable  would  I  assist  in  the  onslaught — 
the  totally  unjustifiable  onslaught — which  was  about 
to  be  made  upon  me. 

"  You  will  probably  ask  by  what  right  I  thrust  myself 
into  your  private  affairs." 

He  paused,  and  I  divined  in  him  a  hope,  more  or 
less  faint,  that  I  might  interpose  some  contradiction 
of  this  hypothesis — might  admit  in  him  some  friendly 
and  palliating  motive  ;  but  my  sole  response  was  a 
small,  and,  as  I  flattered  myself,  hyperdignified  in- 
clination of  the  head.  I  read  acute  disappointment 
in  his  face — how  grey  and  aged  it  looked  in  the  morn- 
ing light  !  He  was  finding  his  self-imposed  task 
eminently  difficult  and  distasteful ;  but  he  had  never 
been  one  to  shrink  from  anything  for  such  a  reason 
as  that,  and  it  was  with  a  deepened  emphasis  that 
he  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the — to  him — intensely 
odious  theme  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
handle. 

"  My  only  excuse  is  that  if  you  see  a  fellow  creature 
throwing  him  or  herself  over  a  precipice,  you  don't 
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wait  to  be  formally  introduced  before  you  try  to  rescue 
them." 

He  spoke  in  a  deeply  moved,  low  voice,  in  which  I 
detected  an  undercurrent  of  affectionate  ruth  below 
the  surface  stream  of  righteous  anger.  I  was  at  the 
time,  too  much  strung  up — too  wholly  bent  on  resist- 
ance, too  incapable  of  any  thought  or  feeling  save  that 
of  defending  my  priceless  treasure,  the  attack  upon 
which  was  now  so  obviously  imminent — to  be  sensible 
of  the  smallest  compunction  at  having  brought  such 
an  access  of  sadness  into  the  always  sorrowful  eyes 
that  had  never  before  regarded  me  save  with  the 
most  lenient  kindUness.  Far  more  than  half  a  century 
later  the  memory  of  them  pulls  at  my  nearly  worn-out 
old  heart-strings  ! 

So  decided  a  silence  followed  that  I  had  to  break 
my  resolve,  and  speak. 

"  I  don't  know  to  what  you  are  alluding." 

In  the  determination  to  be  adamant  in  repelling 
the  attack,  my  tone  sounded  to  myself  loud  and  rasp- 
ing. The  something  patently  offensive  in  my  utter- 
ance aroused  even  his  meekness,  and  there  was  no 
tenderness  in  his  rejoinder,  though  unlike  mine,  his 
voice  was  pitched  in  a  subdued  key. 

"  I  can  easily  explain.  Yesterday  you  were  seen 
to  enter  the  shepherd's  hut  on  Black  Down  soon  after 
noon  with  Mr. — Drinkwater "  (there  was  a  slight, 
disgusted  hesitation  over  the  name),  "  and  you  did 
not  leave  it  till  three  o'clock  or  later." 

His  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  if  he  feared 
that  even  the  tables  and  chairs  around  us  might 
transmit  the  horrid  secret  to  listening  ears. 

"It  is  quite  true  !  I  have  no  reason  for  denying 
it."  Strength  came  to  me  in  my  need,  and  I  blessed 
heaven  {was  it  heaven  that  helped  me  ?)  for  the  steadi- 
ness of  my  voice. 
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What  seemed  to  him,  as  I  was  well  aware,  the 
brazenness  of  the  acknowledgment  took  my  interlocutor 
so  much  aback  that  for  the  space  of  several  clock- 
beats  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  When 
it  returned,  "  And  yet  vou  are  aware  of  the  man's 
character !  "  came  less  as  an  inquiry  than  an 
ejaculation. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  reputation  with  which  he  has 
been  saddled,"  I  replied,  in  what  I  felt  to  be  a  masterly 
parry  .of  this  unhandsome  thrust. 

St.  John  looked  at  me  with  eyes  in  which  the  horror 
seemed  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  have  drowned  out 
the  compassion. 

"  It  is  not  as  if  you  were  an  ignorant  child,''  he  said, 
as  if  the  reflection  were  addressed  to  himself  almost 
more  than  to  me.  "  Your  abnormal  knowledge  of 
evil — that  knowledge  which  you  yourself  have  owned 
to  me — makes  you  able  to  gauge  as  no  other  girl  of 
your  age  could  do,  what  that  reputation  means  !  " 

The  shocked  reprobation  in  his  tones  stung  me  to 
the  quick.     I  felt  sparks  darting  from  my  eyes. 

"If,"  I  cried,  with  a  regrettable  departure  from 
my  attitude  of  dignified  and  collected  defence,  "  you 
think  it  kind  or  just  to  use  against  me  weapons 
that  I  myself,  in  my  foolish  confidence  of  your  under- 
standing me,  put  into  your  hands,  you  are,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  know- 
ledge with  which  you  twit  me,  I  might  have  been  as 
grossly  unjust  to — to  the  person  in  question  as  you  and 
the  rest  of  his  world  have  always  been  to  him  !  " 

There  was  silence  for  an  instant — a  silence  too 
aghast  to  let  itself  be  broken  by  any  utterance  on 
the  part  of  the  object  of  my  blustering  phihppic. 
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I  WAS  able  to  take  up  my  parable  undisturbed  ;  and, 
once  started,  my  tongue  ran  like  a  hare,  though  there 
was  certainly  no  analogy,  beyond  the  swiftness  of  its 
pace,  between  that  timid  animal  and  me  in  my  furious 
eloquence. 

"  I  know  that  he  has  been  dissipated.  How  many 
men  can  look  into  their  hearts  and  cast  a  stone  at 
him  for  that  ?  Few  have  had  such  an  excuse  as  he 
in  his  wretched,  neglected  upbringing,  and  no  one 
has  ever  repented  more  bitterly.  Is  repentance  to 
count  for  nothing  ?  If  so,  where,  I  should  like  to  know, 
shall  we  all  stand  at  the  Last  Day?  Could  anyone 
set  themselves  a  hoher  task  than  to  help  him  to  rise, 
to  guide  his  steps  when  they  falter,  to  show  him  the 
upward  way  ?  " 

The  fingers  of  my  two  clenched  hands  were  digging 
into  my  flesh,  my  whole  body  was  tense  and  rigid, 
and  my  words  rushed  forth  like  a  river  in  spate.  Yet 
it  was  not  for  lack  of  breath  that  I  paused.  It  was  a 
something  in  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  me — an 
expression,  the  most  distant  approach  to  which  I  had 
never  before  seen  in  them — an  almost  stupefied  horror. 
The  words  that  his  lips  at  last  brought  themselves  to 
frame  matched  it.  They  were  terrible  in  their  almost 
whispered  irony. 

"  Were  you  showing  him  the  upward  way  in  the 
shepherd's  hut  ?  " 

I  staggered  as  I  stood  under  the  cut  of  that  horrible 
lash,  of  that  sentence  which  seemed  to  drown  in  an 
icy  flood  the  memory  of  our  embraces — a  sentence  that 
brought  home  to  me  with  a  numbing  shock  how  little 
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of  aught  upward  there  had  been  in  those  dizzying 
ardours  !  My  accuser  was  getting  the  better  of  me. 
Was  I  going  to  lose  the  battle  after  all  ?  Never,  while 
breath  lasted,  would  I  give  in  ! 

"  You  can  get  the  better  of  me  in  words,"  I  answered, 
in  a  key  as  low  as  his  own,  "  because  you  are  older  and 
cleverer  than  I  am  ;  but  if  you  were  to  talk  through 
ail  eternity  you  would  never  turn  me  by  one  jot  or 
tittle  from  my  purpose  !  '  Those  whom  God  has  joined 
together  let  not  man  put  asunder.'  " 

As  I  reached  this  highest  peak  of  my  fanfaronade, 
my  listener  gave — and  no  wonder  ! — a  prodigious 
start. 

"  Good  God !  "  he  cried.  Usually  he  was  most 
sparing  of  expletives.  "  You  wretched  child,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  married  to  him  ?  " 

I  had  to  reply  grudgingly,  "  No  not  in  your  sense  ; 
but  we  are  as  irrevocably  bound  together  as  if  I  was  !  " 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  the  auditor  of  this  magnifi- 
cent confession  of  faith  ;  yet  there  was  no  diminution 
of  the  consternation  written  on  his  features. 

"  Has  he  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  you  to  marry 
him  ?     Are  you  engaged  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  my  ears  as  if  disgust  would  hardly 
allow  him  to  force  the  inquiries  through  his  lips,  and 
the  perception  bit  into  me  like  acid  into  steel. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  think  fit  to  put  the  ques- 
tion so  offensively  ;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing. As  I  have  already  told  you,  we  are  bound  together 
for  life  and  death,  for  time  and  for  eternity  !  " 

A  sort  of  shudder  ran  over  his  long,  lean  figure. 
How  long  and  lean  it  looked  standing  out  against  the 
fantastic  beauty  of  the  old  Chinese  wallpaper  ! 

"  Pardon  me,  that  is  no  answer.  What  I  asked  you 
was  whether  the  person  in  question  had  asked  you  to 
marry  him." 
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There  was  at  first  no  response.     As  I  have  many 
times  remarked  in  these  pages,  I  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  school  of  the  most  absolute  veracity ;    and 
though  of  late  I  had  greviously  deviated  from  the 
white  highway  of  truth  on  which  my  infancy  feet  had 
been  set   to  walk,   I   could  not   even  now,   without 
blenching,  tell  a  direct  lie.     And  if  I  answered  in  the 
afhrmative  the  question  so  unjustifiably  pressed  home, 
what  would  it  be  but  a  direct  lie  ?     Never  had  the 
word  "  marriage  "  been  pronounced  between  my  lover 
and  me.     Never  had  he  alluded  in  the  most  distant 
way  to  that  sacred  institution  as  having  anything  to 
say  to  the  relations  between  himself  and  me.     How 
intensely,     at     that    moment,     I    wished    that    the 
delicacy  to  which  I   attributed  his  silence  had  not 
prevented  him  from  putting  to  me  in  the  crudest, 
most  bourgeois  form  the  question  with  which  I  might 
have  felled  to  earth  my  present  antagonist,  "  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  "     I  must  speak.     The  least  hesitation 
was  a  treachery,   a  failure — in  appearance  at  least — 
of  that  absolute  faith  in  the  Deity  which  I  had  set  up 
and  worshipped  with  so  blind  an  idolatry.     But  I  had 
to  take  refuge  in  a  cliche  though  it  was  delivered  with 
all    the    force   and   sincerity    my    wrung   soul    could 
put  into  it.     "To  those  who  feel  as  we  do,  words  are 
unnecessary  !  "     Seeing  in  my  hearer's  face  that  my 
highfiown  statement,  so  far  from  reassuring  him,  had 
confirmed  his  worst  fears — those   fears   so   baseless, 
so  insulting  both  to  my  lover  and  to  me — I  added, 
in    a    key    into    which    I    had    infused    my    own 
profound  indignation   at,   and  scorn    of,    the    impu- 
tation    conveyed :     "Of    course    we    shall    marry  1 
There  is  no  need  to  say  anything   so  obvious." 

Mr.  Delaval  gave  a  profound  sigh,  and  turned  away. 
Yet  I  knew  that  the  contest,  the  life-and-death  struggle 
in  which  I  was  involved,  so  far  from  being  ended, 
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was  only  beginning — that  my  opponent,  so  far  from 
owning  defeat,  was  stringing  himself  up  for  a  fresh 
attack.  Well,  I  would  string  myself  up  too,  though 
it  seemed  that  neither  body  nor  spirit  could  be  more 
tense  in  muscle  and  nerve  than  they  already  were. 

The  brief  respite  was  over.  My  enemy — by  no 
other  name  could  I  now  call  him — was  again  in 
position  ;    and  I  too  was  ready. 

"  My  poor  child  !  " 

The  searing  pity — not  till  then  did  I  know  that 
pity  could  sear — in  his  tone  burnt  through  me,  and 
before  it  my  exalted  composure  shrivelled  and 
crumpled  up. 

"  I  am  not  a  poor  '  child,'  "  I  cried  with  a  fury  that 
contradicted  my  own  statement.  "  I  am  a  most 
happy,  blessed  woman,  ready  to  die  gladly  sooner 
than  to  lose  the  treasure  of  which  you  in  your  inex- 
plicable cruelty,  are  trying  to  rob  me  !  " 

At  my  violent  outbreak  he  gave  a  slight  shiver. 
Violence  of  any  kind  was  always  most  distasteful 
to  him,  but  suffering  inflicted  on  himself  had  never 
deflected  him  from  any  course  that  he  knew  or  felt 
to  be  the  right  one ;    and  it  did  not  now. 

"  I  suppose — in  fact,  I  know — you  are  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  you  have  entered 
into  this  clandestine  engagement  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  I  answered,  trying  to  bolster  myself 
up  with  bluster  against  the  steady  persistence  of 
the  attack,  "  that  he  has  been  hounded  out  of  society 
for  long-ago  and  very  ordinary  offences  against  con- 
ventional moraUty.  I  don't  for  a  moment  defend 
them  ;  but  I  think  he  might  have  been  given  a  chance 
of  climbing  out  of  the  slough  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
instead  of  being  pitilessly  thrust  back  into  it  every 
time  that  he  tried — and,  oh,  he  has  tried  ! — to  climb 
out  of  it.     Until  he  knew  me,  no  one  ever  gave  him  a 
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helping  hand,    except "     I   broke   off.     After  all 

there  was  no  sense  in  introducing  poor  Miss  Strong's 
useless  fidelity  into  my  blazing  indictment ;  so  I 
began  afresh,  with  a  new  access  of  fanatic  resolution 
in  my  ringing  tones.  "  Do  you  suppose  that  any 
earthly  consideration — anything  you  or  anyone  else 
could  say  or  do — would  induce  me  to  give  up  the  work 
I  have  begun,  to  abandon  the  task — the  great,  the 
holy  task — that  has  been  sent  to  me  to  do — that  I 
accept  with  grateful  rapture  ?  " 

At  first,  on  the  conclusion  of  this  flight  of  eloquence, 
it  seemed  as  if  my  hearer,  if  not  convinced,  was  at 
least  dumbed.  My  hands  were  almost  riveted  to 
each  other  in  the  intensity  of  my  clenching  of  them, 
and  my  eyes  met  his  in  an  extremity  of  challenge. 
In  his  I  could  read  only  what  looked  like  despair. 
At  last  he  spoke,  very  slowly,  and  distinctly. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  version  of  his  story  that Mr. 

Drinkwater  has  given  you  ?  '' 

In  the  words,  as  in  his  face,  there  was  that  impress 
of  despair  that  I  had  already  noticed  ;  but  as  he 
pronounced  with  icy  formality  my  lover's  name, 
it  was  steeped  in  a  bottomless  contempt. 

"  His  is  the  only  version  I  do  or  ever  shall  believe  !  " 
I  rejoined  haughtily. 


CHAPTER   SIXTY-SEVEN 

There  was  a  halt  called — to  me  infinitely  horrible. 
What  would,  or  cotild,  be  his  next  move  ?  Presently 
I  learned.  He  had  put  his  hand  into  an  inner  pocket 
of  his  coat,  and  drew  out  a  letter. 

"  My  poor  deluded  Char,"  he  said — and  the  in- 
tense compassion  that  trembled  and  thrilled  through 
his  difficult  speech  frightened  me  more  than  any 
of  his  former  utterances  had  done — "  I  hoped  to 
have  been  able  to  spare  you  this  !  " 

I  looked  back  at  him  in  dismayed  irresolution. 
Should  I  snatch  the  letter  out  of  his  hand,  or  absolutely 
refuse  to  look  at  it  ?  What  could  be  the  subject  ? 
WTio  the  writer  ?  I  had  a  moment  or  two  in 
which  to  make  up  my  mind,  since,  for  the  space  of 
time  necessary  for  making  a  brief  explanation,  he 
still  kept  the  ominous  missive  in  his  possession. 
For  long,  long  years  I  have  known  that  it  cut  his 
kind  heart  to  the  quick  to  be  my  executioner. 

"  I  must  explain,"  he  began,  with  a  hint  of  his 
habitual,  rather  formal  courtesy  in  his  manner,  "  how 
I  come  to  be  possessed  of  a  letter  not  addressed  to 
me.  Your  aunt  felt  unable  to  cope  with  it  herself, 
and  appealed  to  me  to  help  her  out  of  a  difficulty 
in  which  her  own  too  gentle  spirit,  her  inability  to 
hurt  the  feeUngs  of  any  fellow  creature,  had  involved 
her." 

fv  His  voice  took  a  softer  inflection  as  he  alluded 
to  the  pliable,  tender-spirited  Being  to  the  shielding 
of  whose  Hfe  his  own  was  so  wholly  dedicated.  But 
why  should  he  have  introduced  her  name  at  all  ? 
What   connection   could   there   be   between   her   and 
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the  stormy  theme  which  was  now  engaging  us,  all 
knowledge  of  which  I  felt  instinctively  that  he  would 
exert  every  power  of  mind  and  body  to  avert  from 
her  ?  What  relation  could  the  letter  which  he  *  was 
now  proffering  me,  and  of  which  I  could  clearly  dis- 
cern the  superscription,  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Delaval, 
The  Dower  House,"  have  to  me  and  my  affairs  ? 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  I  took  it,  although 
simultaneously  there  darted  through  my  mind  the 
misgiving  that  I  should  have  done  more  wisely  if  I 
had  refused  to  touch  it,  since,  unless  it  carried  some 
sinister  tidings,  why  should  my  adversary  be  pressing 
upon  me  a  document  that  so  clearly  belonged  to 
someone  else  ?  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  took  it.  Noth- 
ing that  it  could  contain  would  have  the  power  to 
alter  by  one  jot  or  tittle  my  adamant  purpose  ;  and 
it  was  better,  safer,  wiser,  to  know  the  worst,  so 
that,  being  possessed  of  the  fullest  enlightenment 
upon  it,  I  might  best  know  how  to  baffle  this 
crowning  endeavour  to  wreck  me. 

"  No  doubt  you  recognise  the  handwriting  ?  " 
He  mus^  have  known  that  he  was  dealing  me  my 
death-blow.  At  least,  I  came  to  that  conclusion 
long  afterwards,  when  I  had  regained  the  power  to 
think,  and  while  recalling  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
almost  whisper  in  which  this  question  reached  me. 
No,  I  did  not  recognise  that  rather  sprawly  scrip 
at  first.  No  letter  or  note  had  ever  been  addressed 
to  me  in  it.  And  yet,  had  not  Miss  Strong  once 
read,  in  my  presence  a  brief  billet,  signed  only  with 
initials,  and  whose  author  I  had  divined,  though 
its  contents  had  not  been  imparted  to  me,  and  al- 
though, even  then,  I  had  hungered  to  learn  them  ? 
In  mid-nineteenth  century  people  had  not  yet  begun 
to  write  those  minute  hands  which,  somewhat  later, 
were    taken    as    warranties    of    superior    cultivation 
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in  those  who  practised  them.  But  Bill  Drink  water's 
hand  went  beyond  even  the  modest  requirements 
of  his  date  in  large  irregularity.  Poor  fellow,  his 
education  had  been  so  neglected !  Even  at  that 
moment  of  awful  foreboding,  that  moment  when 
recognition  and,  hand  in  hand  with  it,  a  vague  and 
terrible  dread  invaded  me,  this  ludicrously  incon- 
gruous reflection  darted  through  me.  How  I  com- 
passed it  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  think  that  there  was 
no  trembling  in  the  fingers  that  drew  the  letter  from 
its  envelope.  It  had  no  beginning  to  guide  me. 
Without  any  further  warning  I  found  myself  plunged 
into  its  contents  : 

"  Yes,  I  am  going — for  good  this  time.  Don't 
be  afraid  !  I  won't  go  back  from  my  word.  I 
am  going ;  but  only  on  the  condition  that  you 
see  me  once  again.  After  that  I  give  j^ou  my 
word  of  honour  that  you  may  shake  the  dust  off 
your  feet,  and  be  finally  rid  of  me.  Oh,  you  be- 
loved woman,  the  only  human  being  whom  I  have 
ever  cared  a  straw  for  in  all  my  God-forsaken 
existence — yoti,  whom  I  have  idolised — you  can- 
not pretend  that  you  don't  know  it ! — ever  since 
I  was  eight  years  old,  a  wretched,  neglected  brat 
whom  you,  in  your  infinite  sweetness,  took  pity 
upon  !  Have  pity  upon  me  now  !  Let  me  have 
one  last  glimpse  of  you — one  final  image  to  carry 
away  with  me  into  the  outer  darkness  into  which 
I  am  going. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  reminding  you, 
but  once,  years  ago,  you  were  almost  as  near  hft- 
ing  me  to  heaven  as  you  are  now  to  driving  me 
to  hell !  It  was  only  your  guardian  angel  who 
balked  me  then.  By  God  above  I  adjure  you 
not    to  let    him   do   the   same   kind   office   to  me 
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now  !  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  are  too  much 
afraid  of  him,  to  betray  to  him  this  wretched  last 
plea  for  mercy,  though  I  know,  to  my  cost,  what 
a  hold  he  has  managed  to  get  over  you. 

"  You  know  for  how  many  years  you  have  kept 
me  aloof,  and  how  I  have  acquiesced.  Do  you 
think  it  was  easy  to  do  so  ?  How  do  you  suppose 
that  I  bore  it  when  at  every  one  of  our  mockeries 
of  meetings,  accidental  and  momentary,  I  saw 
your  shrinking  figure,  and  your  terrified  eyes  ? 
I  don't  know  myself.  And  now  of  late,  when  the 
illness  of  your  poor  Httle  niece — blessed  illness, 
since  it  gave  me  one  more  chance  of  holding  speech 
with  you  without  the  galling  presence  of  either 
of  your  watch-dogs ! — when,  I  say,  that  poor 
child's  illness  gave  me  the  chance  of  those  two 
meetings  in  the  lane  and  that  one  at  the  cottage, 
you  must  have  realised  that  they  had  brought 
back  my  madness  more  overpoweringly  than  ever. 
You  will  say — I  hear  you  saying,  and  it  may  be 
true — that  those  meetings  were  as  accidental  as 
all  my  former  miserable  glimpses  of  you  had  been  ; 
and  I  grant  you  that  nothing  could  exceed  your 
eagerness  to  get  away  from  me.  But  there  was 
a  measure  of  mercy  in  your  tones  and — if  my  long- 
ing that  it  should  be  so  did  not  blind  me— there 
were  even  tears  in  your  dear  eyes.  O  beloved 
woman,  love  in  my  case  is  not  blind  !  I  know 
how  soft  and  yielding  you  are,  what  clay  in  the 
hands  that  have  undertaken  to  knead  you  into 
the  form  that  fits  their  own  narrow  pattern.  But 
for  once  be  strong  !  Grant  the  last  prayer  of  the 
worthless  wretch  to  whom  you  have  been, 
are,  and  ever  will  be  the  only  being  that  ever 
mattered  on  this  hideous,  empty  earth  ! 

"  If  you  knew  how  many  hours  I  have  spent  on 
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Black  Down,  staring  at  the  only  bit  of  your  house 
roof  that  I  could  see  thence,  and  hoping  against 
hope — for  you  never  came — that  your  little  feet 
might  on  some  red-letter  day  bring  you  to  me." 

There  was  no  signature. 

I  read  to  the  end  without  pause  or  comment,  only 
now  and  again  putting  up  one  hand  to  brush  away 
a  blackish  sort  of  fog  that  seemed  gathering  before 
my  eyes.  Having  mastered  the  document  to  the 
very  last  syllable,  I  tried  to  speak  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  three  or  four  efforts  that  I  succeeded  in 
producing  any  sound. 

-  I_I  don't  understand.     What  is  it  all  about?" 

The  next  thing  that  I  was  aware  of  was  that  my 
hands — letter  and  all — were  being  pressed  in  an 
almost  convulsive  grasp,  and  that  a  voice,  expressive 
of  anguished  compassion,  was  saying,  "  My  poor 
Char,  don't  you  understand  that  you  have  been  the 
victim  of  an  unprincipled  blackguard  ?  " 

My  brain  was  whirling ;  but  enough  power  of 
comprehension  was  left  me  to  make  me  tear  away 
my  hands  out  of  St.  John's,  and  cry  out  in  a  loud, 
odd,  cracked  key  : 

"  Don't  dare  to  call  him  names !  It  is  all  a 
mistake  !  " 
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"  It  is  no  mistake !  "  said  the  intensely  compas- 
sionate voice,  and  there  was  in  it  a  finaHty  that  made 
me  know  that  the  curtain  was  being  rung  down  on 
the  drama — tragedy,  was  it,  or  farce  ? — of  my  in- 
sane bhss.  Yet  I  fought  and  struggled  against  the 
conviction  as  if  I  had  indeed  been  the  maniac  that 
my  conduct  had  so  closely  imitated. 

"  I  cannot  explain  how  it  is  !  "  I  cried  with  pitiable 
vehemence.  "  There  is  some  foul  play  somewhere 
— some  cruel  plot  to  rob  me  of  my  happiness  !     Why, 

it    is    not    twenty-four    hours    since He    never 

wrote  this,"  flinging  the  letter  violently  from  me  as 
if  it  scorched  my  fingers.  "  It  is  a  forgery — a  brazen, 
stupid  forgery  !  How  could  you  have  been  taken  in  for 
a  moment  by  it  ?  And  how — how  " — my  tones  rising 
to  a  key  of  the  most  piercing  accusation — "  how 
did  you  come  by  it  ?     It  is  not  addressed  to  yo2i." 

At  the  baseness  which,  in  my  frenzy,  I  attributed 
to  him,  it  was  small  wonder  that,  with  his  stainless 
record  of  high  honour,  St.  John  winced  ;  yet  under 
so  unspeakable  an  insult  he  kept  his  self-control, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  slight  quiver  in  his  steady,  low 
voice  that  anyone  would  have  detected  aught  of 
excitement  or  disturbance. 

"  I  neither  stole  nor  forged  it.  In  her  dire  need 
your  Aunt  gave  it  to  me,  asking  me  to  take  what  action 
I  thought  best  upon  it — to  protect  her  from  further 
molestation." 

My  eyes  felt  as  if  they  were  starting  out  of  my 
head  ;  but  over  the  dark  whirlpool  of  my  thoughts 
there  darted  a  ray  of  livid  light. 

"  That    cannot    be    true !  "   I    cried  in    a   sort    of 
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desperate  triumph.  "  That  is  a  falsehood  upon  the 
face  of  it.  Aunt  Florinda  was  always  terrified  lest 
you  should  know  that  she  ever  caught  sight  of  him. 
Tell  me  something  more  likely  than  that  she  would  have 
shown  you  that  vile  imposture  if  it  had  been  genuine !  " 

All  I  possessed  of  scorn  and  incredulity  were 
packed  into  this  utterance ;  yet  beneath  the  faith 
to  which  I  was  clinging  so  convulsively  crawled  a 
little  serpent  of  misgiving.  Why  should  Aunt 
Florinda  have  been  paralysed  by  apprehension  that 
her  lawgiver  should  be  so  disapproving  of  any,  the 
briefest  or  most  casual,  encounter  between  her  and  my 
lover — mine,  mine  he  was,  and  would  ever  be ! — if  there 
had  not  been  in  the  past  some  mysterious  tie  between 
them — a  tie  of  which  Mr.  Delaval  dreaded  the  renewal  ? 

The  bottomless  pity  in  St.  John's  voice  was  crossed 
by  a  new  and  sharp  distress  at  my  assertion  of  the 
abject  fear  with  which  she  for  whom  his  whole  exist- 
ence was  one  shield  against  harm  regarded  him. 
It  stung  the  more,  doubtless,  from  his  knowledge 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  it. 

"  Your  aunt  may  be  '  terrified '  of  me,  as  you 
say,"  he  repHed  with  an  accent  of  real  grief  ;  "  but 
in  this  case  she  must  have  thought  me  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  since  she  applied  to  me  to  save  her  from 
the  inportunities   of — of   this — this — lover  !  " 

At  the  cold  firmness  of  this  statement,  at  the  dis- 
gust and  disdain  of  the  glance  he  threw  at  the  letter 
which  I  had  flung  on  the  floor,  I  went  mad. 

"It  is  not  true  !  "  I  called  out  in  loud  anguish. 
"  It  is  a  wicked,  shameless  invention  !  How  can 
he  be  her  lover  when  not  a  whole  day  ago  he  was 
holding  me  to  his  heart  tight,  tight,  as  if  he  would 
never  let  me  go  !  How  dare  you  say  that  he  belongs 
to  anyone  but  me  !  Then,  as  he  remained  silent, 
my  frenzy  reached  its  cUmax.     I   seized   the  lapels 
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of  his  coat,  and  my  starting  eyes  held  his  with  their 
agonised  command,  as  I  said  hoarsely  ;  "  Own  that 
it  is  a  lie,  a  clumsy  invention  to  put  me  off,  to  set 
me  against  him !  "  Still  silence,  even  under  the 
flail  of  my  insults.  I  broke  into  hard,  dry  sobs. 
"  How  can  he  be  anyone  else's  lover  when  he  kissed  me 
as  he  did  such  a  few  hours  ago — since  he  called  me  his 
'star,'  his  'one  blessing,'  his  'little  friend,'  his " 

But  I  could  not  continue  my  list  of  endearments, 
my  pieces  de  conviction.  I  was  choked  by  a  hurricane 
of  the  most  acrid  tears  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
long  life,  have  ever  poured  from  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Delaval's  answer  was  to  detach  my  hands 
from  their  convulsed  grasp  of  his  coat,  and  to  hold 
them  firmly  in  his  own.  I  think  his  compassion 
for  me  reached  its  highest  peak  when  he  heard  from 
my  own  lips  a  confession  that  must  have  seemed 
to  him  so  ineffably  degrading. 

"  Char,"  he  said,  "  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
I  don't  lie.  Try  to  pull  yourself  together ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  story — such  as  it  is."  Here 
despite  his  best  efforts,  the  loathing  got  uppermost. 

As  he  spoke  he,  though  with  the  greatest  gentle- 
ness, compelled  me  to  sit  down — a  very  necessary 
precaution,  since  it  must  have  been  obvious  that 
my  staggering  legs  would  not  much  longer  support 
me.  He  himself  remained  standing.  Through  the 
door  into  the  hall — his  winter  residence — the  parrot 
was  faintly  audible,  making  a  remark  reminiscent 
of  his  sea  voyage,   which  the  family  hoped  he  had 

forgotten,  and  which  sounded  regrettably  Hke  "  D 

your  eyes."  He  had  time  to  utter  his  ejaculation 
before  Mr.  Delaval  could  bring  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-point  and  begin  the  tale  which  was  to  lay 
my  bedlamite  edifice  finally  flat.  At  last  he  did 
so,  heralding  it  with  a  long,  deep  sigh. 
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"  Perhaps  you  know — he  alludes  to  it  in  that 
letter — that  your  aunt  took  pity  upon  the  person 
in  question  when  he  was  a  child  (I  must  own,  a  very 
neglected,  ill-brought-up  child) — you  and  I  both 
know  how  infinitely  compassionate  she  is  to  any 
form  of  misfortune — and  she  suffered  him  to  go  on 
adoring  her — after  his  fashion — when  he  was  no 
longer  a  child,  but  had  developed  into  a  very  ill- 
conditioned  and  prematurely  vicious  youth.  His 
opportunities  for  seeing  her  were,  fortunately,  few, 
as  he  had  made  this  neighbourhood  too  hot  to  hold 
him.  In  fact,  all  acquaintance  between  them  appeared 
to  have  finally  ceased,  when  he  suddenly  reappeared 
on  the  scene,  having,  I  suppose  made  some  com- 
position with  his  creditors,  and  patched  up  a 
reconcihation  with  his  father. 

Here  St.  John  stopped  ;  and  if  I  had  been  able 
to  think  at  all,  I  should  have  realised  that  he  was 
nearing  that  portion  of  the  story  which  it  cost  him 
most  to  relate.  With  a  visibly  great  effort,  and  in 
an  even  lower  key  than  before,  he  resumed. 

"  You  have  heard,  I  know,  something,  though 
not  nearly  all,  of  what  her  married  life  was — what 
an  absolute  hell  it  became  for  months  and  years 
before  the  end.  I  think  she  was  as  nearly  mad 
as  httle  accountable  for  her  actions,  as  any 
fundamentally  sane  person  could  be." 

Again  he  paused,  the  poignant  recollection  of  that 
past   agony  swamping  even  his  compassion  for  me. 

"  It  was  then  that  he — Mr.  Drinkwater  " — it  cost 
him  almost  a  spasm  to  pronounce  the  name,  but 
he  compelled  himself  to  do  it — "  reappeared.  She 
was  entirely  without  anyone  to  protect  or  advise 
her — and  you  know  her  dependent  nature — until, 
later,  when,  by  the  mercy  of  heaven,  I  was  able  to 
come  to  her  help.     He  had  managed  to  gain  access 
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to  her,  by  wayla3dng  her  in  her  walks,  when  she  had 
rushed  out  of  doors  to  escape  for  a  few  moments 
from  her  torment. 

The  narrative  broke  off.  The  denouement  was 
evidently  nearing.  The  preface  to  it  had  been,  as 
it  were,  forced  out  in  short  staccato  sentences,  and 
the  narrator  had  to  draw  his  breath  pantingly  before 
he  could  conclude. 

"It  is  scarcely  credible,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that 
he  had  the  unspeakable  baseness  to  take  advantage 
of  her  dire  need — to  try  to  induce  her  to  forget  duty 
and  honour,  and  elope  with  him !  I  beheve  that 
his  fatuity  made  him  think  that  he  had  succeeded  ; 
but,  as  I  said,  by  the  mercy  of  God  she  was  saved  !  " 

He  ended,  and  I  noticed,  in  an  indifferent,  mechani- 
cal way,  that  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead. 
The  tale  was  true — of  that  I  could  no  longer  have 
any  doubt.  And  yet  I  made  one  more  snatch  at 
my  vanishing  vision.  I  put  my  hand  up  to  my  head  as 
if  to  marshal  my  thoughts  into  some  sort  of  order. 

"  That  was  a  long  while  ago,"  I  said  thickly ; 
"  before  he  knew  me." 

I  suppose  that  the  intense  suffering  consequent 
on  the  task  that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  had 
a  little  broken  down  the  fence  of  his  great  and  patient 
forbearance,  for  there  was  almost  cruelty  in  his  next 
words  and  action. 

"  Was  this  written  long  ago? "  he  asked  sternly,  picking 
up,  as  if  it  were  an  unclean  thing,  the  letter  from  the 
floor,  where  it  had  fallen,  and  placing  it  before  me. 

My  dazed  eyes  fell  upon  isolated  words,  which 
seemed  to  have  black  spaces  between  them  ;  "  poor 
little  niece,"  "  blessed  illness."  Then  the  fog 
vanished  from  before  my  eyes  and  mind,  and  with 
a  stab  like  a  sword-thrust,  the  searing,  naked  truth 
came  home  to  me  1 
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With  the  blade  of  a  glaive  running  right  through 
them,  no  one  is  conversational ;  and  for  a  while  I 
was  knocked  out  of  time.  This  is  a  mixed  metaphor, 
since  in  the  prize-ring  the  combatants  do  not  trans- 
pierce each  other  wdth  swords.  I  sat  quite  still, 
while  the  tears  dried  on  my  cheeks.  I  do  not  think 
that  during  that  numb  truce  from  suffering  I  felt 
anything  particular.  I  was  mechanically  aware 
that  my  executioner  had  turned  away  to  the  window. 
I  think  that  the  stunned  vacuity  of  my  face  was 
more  than  he  could  endure  to  look  upon.  After 
that  respite  of  unknown  duration,  consciousness 
— not  yet  full,  but  strengthening  with  every  minute 
— came  back  to  me  in  blinding  clearness,  and  I  knew 
that  my  phantom  palace  of  bhss  had  fallen  upon 
my  head  and  crushed  me  in  its  ruins — nay,  that  it 
had  never  been  a  palace,  but  only  a  most  degraded 
and  muddy  hovel.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
stung  me  into  speech. 

"WTiy  did  he  do  it?  Why  did  he  hold  me  to 
his  heart,  and  call  me  his  *  star '  ?  " 

I  put  the  question  imperatively,  almost  loudly ; 
and  St.  John  turned  in  apprehension  from  his  con- 
templation of  the  wintry  garden  and  came  quickly 
towards  me. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said.  "  Pull  yourself  together  !  " 
Then,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  added,  in 
a  tone  of  mingled  repulsion  and  gentleness  :  "  My 
dear  child,  you  are  young  and  pretty,  and  to  a  man 
such  as  he  is  it  seems  physically  impossible  to  refrain 
from  offering  his — endearments,  particularly " 
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Humanity  made  him  stop  abruptly ;  but  I  knew, 
as  well  as  if  he  had  uttered  the  words,  what  the  logical 
conclusion  of  his  sentence  would  have  been — "  par- 
ticularly when  the  '  young  and  pretty '  person  had 
gone  a  great  deal  more  than  half-way  to  meet  him 
— had,  in  fact,  thrown  herself  with  immodest 
eagerness  into  his  embraces  !  " 

I  fancy  that  I  must  have  been  looking  livid  ;  but 
suddenly  my  whole  body  seemed  ablaze  with  the 
shame  of  that  hideous  revelation,  and  my  hands 
seemed  too  small  to  cover  the  conflagration  in  my 
face.  It  was  still  raging  when,  at  long  last,  I  took 
them  away,  and  holding  on  to  the  edge  of  a  neigh- 
bouring piece  of  furniture — I  do  not  know  what — 
I  staggered  to  my  feet. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  I  said,  moving  and  speaking 
with  the  air  of  a  drunkard. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  and  his  tones  sounded  as  if 
they  intended  to  be  soothing,  "  it  will  be  best ;  but  " — 
and  he  placed  himself  between  me  and  the  door — 
"  you  know  you  cannot  go  now — this  moment, 
I  mean.  We  must  arrange  things ;  and — and  we 
must  think  of  your  aunt." 

Even  at  that  moment  I  believe  that  it  gave  me  one 
more  pang — though  a  fleeting  one — to  realise  how 
unimportant  the  foundering  of  my  life's  vessel  seemed 
to  him  in  comparison  with  any  distress  that  might 
accrue  from  it  to  his  Egeria.  But  I  believe  that 
I  did  him  an  injustice,  and  that,  given  his  nature, 
the  suffering  of  that  torturing  morning  was — though, 
of  course  not  equally — shared  between  us. 

"  Does  she  know  ?  "   I   asked  in   a  woolly  voice 
I  do  not  think  that  I  cared  much  whether  she  did 
or  not. 

"  Good  God,  no  !  "  he  answered  with  an  accent 
of  the  acutest  alarm — alarm  as  acute — the  memory 
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darted  grotesquely  back  upon  me — as  that  mani- 
fested by  Mr.  Drinkwater  when  I  had  suggested  to 
him  to  make  known  what  I  had  supposed — with 
what  inconceivable  fatuity  ! — to  be  our  engagement 
to  marry.  "  Heaven  forbid  that  she  ever  should  ! 
It  would  kill  her  !  " 

Kill  her  I  The  knowledge  of  my  disgrace  ?  That 
was  what  he  must  mean.  Oh,  no,  it  would  not, 
else  how  was  I  alive  ? 

St.  John  went  on  talking  low  and  rapidly,  and  I 
remembered  afterwards  what  he  said,  though  at 
the  time  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  his  utterances. 
"  You  know  how  unsuspicious  of  evil  she  is  ;  and, 
happily,  her  maid  is  no  talker.  The  village  gossip 
has  not  reached  her,  and  w^e  must  try — you  and  I 
must  try  our  hardest;  you  will  help  me,  won't  you? — 
to  keep  any — any  rumours  from  her."  There  was 
entreaty,  piercing  entreaty,  in  his  voice,  though  I 
scarcely  heeded  it,  and  he  went  on  :  "  For  her  sake 
and  for  your  own  you  wiU  try  to  command  yourself 
— I  know  what  a  hard  task  it  will  be,  but  you  must 
try  to  accomplish  it — to  hide  what  you  are  enduring, 
until  we  can  get  you  away — get  you  home.  Poor 
soul,  how  I  wish  that  you  had  never  left  it  !  " 

In  that  final  sentence  I  dimly  knew  that,  for  the 
moment,  he  had  forgotten  Aunt  Florinda,  had  for- 
gotten my  monstrous  folly,  and  that  his  whole,  kind 
being  was  swamped  in  pity  for  the  wretched  little 
creature  before  him.  I  imagine  that  I  just  bent 
my  head  in  misty  assent.  Then  he  suffered  me  to 
pass  him,  opening  the  door  for  me  ;  and  when  I  was 
next  aware  of  anything  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  of 
my  room,  with  my  face  in  the  carpet — not  swoon- 
ing, since  no  such  good  luck  ever  happened  to  me 
— but  because  no  other  attitude  matched  my  degrada- 
tion.    The  hours  struck — one,  two — or  was  it  three 
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of  them  ?  No,  it  could  not  have  been  three — and 
I  lay  on,  with  numbed  brain,  half  paralysed,  yet 
conscious.  Then  something  within  me — some  faint 
sense  of  the  decencies  of  life,  of  the  necessity  to  keep 
up  appearances,  to  draw  some  rag  over  the  naked- 
ness of  my  shame — came  to  me,  and  I  found  myself 
on  my  staggering  legs  before  the  looking-glass  with 
a  comb  in  my  hand.  It  must  be  nearly  luncheon 
time.  I  should  have  to  go  down  and  face  Aunt 
Florinda,  her  tenderly  examining  eyes,  her  anxious 
questions.  Had  not  St.  John  charged  me  not  to 
let  her  know — not  to  let  her  know  that  I  was  lying 
crushed  and  mangled  under  a  colossal  paving-stone, 
never  again  to  lift  head  or  limb  ?  I  sat  down  in 
despair,  and  surveyed  my  own  image — or  was  it 
someone  else's,  some  miserable  outcast's  ? — in  the 
mirror.  As  I  so  sat,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  I  had  mechanically  locked,  and  a  voice — 
since  I  made  no  sign  of  opening — penetrated  through 
the  keyhole. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss  Charlotte,  my  mistress  says, 
will  you  go  down  to  luncheon  alone  ?  She  'as  got 
a  bit  of  cold  in  'er  eyes — I  am  sure  that  it  is  no  wonder, 
standing  about  as  she  did,  with  nothing  on,  watch- 
ing for  you  yesterday,  when  you  stayed  hout  so  late 
• — and  she  cannot  face  the  light." 

There  was,  then,  one  little  drop  of  mercy  left  for 
me  at  the  bottom  of  my  bitter  cup.  I  had  a  reprieve 
from  the  ordeal  which  it  had  seemed  so  utterly 
beyond  my  powers  to  face.  I  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  but  not  so  widely  as  to  encourage  Tonks 
to  enter.  I  held  my  handkercliief  up  to  my  face 
as  one  suffering  from  toothache,  and  spoke  in  a 
muffled  voice. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  am  not  feeling  quite — 
quite  the  thing  myself.     Oh,  nothing   that   matters  ; 
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but — but  I  don't  think  that  I  will  go  down 
either." 

Later,  much  later,  reflection  convinced  me  that 
Tonks  was  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  my  cataclysm  as  I  was  myself.  That  accounted, 
probably,  for  the  small  effort  she  made  to  combat 
my  resolution,  and  for  her  acquiescent  retreat  after 
enumerating  to  me,  in  a  parrot  voice  and  with  an 
appalhng  accent,  the  succulences  I  was  refusing : 
tendrojis  de  leau,  perdrix  an  choux,  babas  an  rlmm. 
In  better  days  I  had  loved  them  all,  but  now  my 
gorge  rose  at  their  very  names  ! 

Yet,  when  once  more  alone,  I  did  not  resume  my 
posture  of  supine  despair.  A  sort  of  spurious  alacrity 
seized  me.  I  had  much  to  do  to-day,  and  I  would 
begin  it  at  once.  A  kind  of  lucidity  replaced  the 
torpor  that  had  wrapped  me  as  in  a  cerecloth.  I 
would  write  to  mamma.  That  was  what  I  would 
do  first.  There  was  other  and  important  work  for 
me  later  ;  but  mamma  must  come  first.  I  sat  down 
at  the  writing-table,  and  opened  the  blotter. 

"  Mamma, 

"  May  I  come  home  at  once  ?  I  want  you 
very,  very  badly,  and  I  will  promise  anything, 
that  you  and  papa  ask. — Your 

"  Char." 


CHAPTER  SEVENTY 

That  was  all ;  and  when  I  had  finished  the  few  sen- 
tences that  carried  the  weight  of  my  bitter  repent- 
ance, I  stole  unseen  downstairs  and  committed  them 
to  the  letter-box  in  the  hall.  It  would  be  intolerable 
if  one  more  day  than  was  necessary  should  inter- 
vene before  my  departure,  and  the  idea  of  the  telegraph 
did  not  occur  to  me.  The  nearest  office  was  ten 
miles  distant,  and  at  that  period  the  electric  wires 
were  not  put  to  the  miscellaneous  and  vulgar  uses 
which  now  employ  them.  The  dingy  orange  envelope 
oftener  covered  announcements  of  "  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death,"  than  invitations  to  dinner,  or 
excuses  for  non-appearance  at  meetings.  Unseen, 
I  returned  to  my  bedroom,  and  again  sat  down  at 
the  writing-table.  The  early  dusk  was  falling,  but 
fresh  wax  candles  had  replaced  those  that  had  burned 
down  to  their  sockets  while,  in  a  dehrium  of  excite- 
ment and  triumph,  I  wrote  the  concluding  scenes 
of  my  novel.  With  hands  that  no  longer  trembled 
I  lifted  the  manuscript — how  bulky  it  was  ! — out 
of  the  deep  drawer  where  it  lay,  and,  without  a 
moment's  delay  or  hesitation,  began  to  rend  and  tear 
it.  Scissors,  knife,  frenzied  fingers,  I  called  in,  and 
seized  everything  within  my  reach,  to  aid  me  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  I  did  not  dare  to  burn  it — it 
would  probably  have  burned  the  old  house  down 
if  I  had — but  by  every  other  method  within  my 
power  I  sought  to  annihilate  the  accursed  thing.  I 
would  have  reduced  it  to  powder,  to  finest  dust, 
had  I  been  able  !  As  I  tore,  I  tried  not  to  read  ; 
but  do  what  I  would — shut  my  eyes,  even — horrible 
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sentences  stood  out,  and  seemed  to  grin  at  and  jibe 
me  like  embodied  devils !  Some  malign  power 
seemed  to  compel  me  to  read  whole  pages  of  the 
final  chapter — that  chapter  penned  in  the  drunken- 
ness of  my  brief  and  illusory  triumph.  By  the  time 
that  I  had  reached  the  word  "  Finis  "  I  had  drunk 
the  chaUce  of  shame  and  mortification  to  the  dregs. 

Many,  many  hours  of  bliss  and  intoxication  had 
gone  to  the  writing  of  those  numerous  pages.  It 
took  about  two  to  tear  them  into  tiny  pieces  and 
commit  them  to  the  custody  of  a  brown  holland  bag, 
from  which  I  had  ousted  the  Berhn  wools  destined 
to  create  a  glaring  fender-stool,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  as  my  piece  de  resistance  in  the  way  of  elegant 
industry,  but  which  had  appeared  both  to  Aunt 
Florinda  and  St.  John  so  insufferably  ugly  that  I  had 
not  had  the  moral  courage  to  continue  it.  From 
that  bag  I  would  during  my  railway  journey,  dis- 
perse to  the  elements,  through  the  opened  window, 
the  fragments  of  all  that  remained  of  the  fabric  of 
my  ambition  and  my  love. 

It  was  not  quite  without  interruption  that  I  pur- 
sued my  work  of  destruction.  Twice — three  times 
during  that  hideous  afternoon  Tonk's  knuckles 
assailed  my  door — twice  with  offers  of  food,  of  which 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  also  because  I  had  once 
or  twice  felt  faint,  I  charily  admitted  what  could 
be  inserted  through  an  only  half-open  door — how 
could  I  let  any  human  eye  see  me,  standing  as  I  was 
at  the  moment  of  her  attacks,  almost  knee-deep  in 
the  ruins  of  my  masterpiece  !  On  the  third  assault 
however,  I  was  compelled  to  emerge  from  my  lair 
under  the  pressure  of  a  plaintive  prayer  from  my 
aunt  that  I  would  visit  her,  and  a  still  more  plaintive 
wonder  that  I  had  not  already  done  so.  Full  of 
remorse,  misgiving,  and  fear,  I  followed  Tonks.     To 
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my  relief,  I  found  Aunt  Florinda's  room  in  almost 
total  darkness,  even  the  firelight  carefully  shaded  by 
an  opaque  screen  ;  and  a  voice,  still  more  plaintive 
than  the  reproachful  invitation  I  had  received  reached 
me  from  the  direction  of  the  bed. 

"  Is  that  you,  Char  ?  Can  you  find  your  way  in 
the  dark  ?  I  have  a  horrid  inflammation  in  my 
eyes — cold,  I  suppose.  I  was  afraid  that  you  were 
ill,  and  that  they  were  keeping  it  from  me.  Come 
near  that  I  may  feel  you." 

The  thought  of  the  old  blind  patriarch's  request  to 
his  crafty  son  Jacob  to  approach  him  with  a  view  to 
his  identification  darted  grotesquely  across  my 
memory,  and,  Hke  the  sly  schemer  of  Holy  Writ,  I 
obeyed.  A  moment  later  I  felt  two  soft  lace  and 
cambric-veiled  arms  round  my  neck,  a  perfume  of 
violets  in  my  nostrils,  and  a  pair  of  fond  lips  on  my 
burning  face. 

"  Your  cheek  is  hot,"  the  voice  out  of  the  dark 
resumed,  with  an  accent  of  apprehension. 

I  tried  to  laugh.  "  I  must  have  scorched  it  at 
the  fire." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  had  a  cold.  Are  you  sure 
that  you  are  not  ill  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

She  asked  no  more  questions ;  but  I  knew  in- 
stinctively that  she  was  not  reassured.  Even  to  one 
who  knew  me  far  less  intimately  than  she  did,  it 
must  have  been  patent  that  I  was  odd.  If  I  had 
nourished  any  doubt  on  this  head,  it  would  have  been 
dissipated  next  morning  by  Tonks,  who,  with  gloomy 
but  ill-disguised  enjoyment,  informed  me  that,  owing 
to  her  uneasiness  about  me,  Mrs.  Delaval  had  spent 
a  bad  and  restless  night.  Unlike  her,  I  had  slept 
like  a  log.  That  my  waking  was  dreadful,  need  I 
say? 
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How  I  lived  througli  the  three  following  days — 
the  days  that  had  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
order  for  my  release  arrived — it  is  difficult  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  understand  or  remember.  All 
the  powers  of  my  being  were  focused  upon  the  one 
aim  of  getting  away  with  the  least  possible  delay 
from  the  scene  of  my  cataclysm.  Nothing  else  in 
heaven  or  hell  seemed  to  matter.  Even  the  fact  of 
the  increased  inflammation  in  my  aunt's  eyes,  which 
in  normal  times  would  have  been  a  source  of  sincere 
concern  to  me,  now  occasioned  me  nothing  but  a 
dull  gladness.  Since  her  room  had  to  be  darkened, 
she  could  not  see  me  ;  and  surely  I  could  drill  my 
voice  into  a  normal  key  during  the  short  interviews 
that  her  feverish  state  permitted  me  to  have  with  her. 

To  Mr.  Delaval  I  was,  of  course,  obHged  to  exhibit 
my  ravaged  face ;  but,  with  his  engrained  kind- 
heartedness,  he  looked  away  from  it  as  much  as  he 
could,  maintaining  during  the  meetings  and  con- 
versations made  necessary  by  the  arrangements 
for  my  departure  a  quiet,  businesslike  air.  Yet  even 
to  within  the  walls  of  my  fortress  of  selfish  suffering 
there  penetrated  the  too  obvious  conviction  that 
his  pain  was  scarcely  less  unbearable  than  my  own. 
I  concluded,  foggily,  that  it  was  due  to  his  anxiety 
about  his  Egeria.  I  acquiesced,  with  something  that 
was  almost  alacrity,  in  his  proposal  that  the  news  of 
my  departure  should  not  be  communicated  to  her 
until  it  was  accomphshed,  and  that  then  it  should  be 
broken  to  her  as  gently  as  she  could  bear  it.  "I 
am  afraid  that  she  will  feel  your  loss  very  deeply," 
St.  John  had  said,  looking  at  me  for  once  with  an 
expression  of  astonished  and  harro\\ing  reproach. 
I  felt  no  more  harrowed  than  a  stone  would  have  done. 
I  was — hencefLTth,  I  always  should  be — a  stone  ! 

During  that  horrible  interregnum  I  need  not  say 
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that  I  kept  wholly  within  doors — almost  entirely  in 
my  own  room.  I  sat  with  my  hands  clasped  round 
my  knees,  unoccupied,  saying  over  and  over  to  myself, 
"  When  shall  I  hear  ?  Suppose  that  they  refuse  to 
have  me  ?  " 

It  was  on  the  third  morning  after  I  had  sent  up  my 
S.O.S.  signal  that  my  deliverance  came,  not  flying  on 
electric  wings,  but  by  the  jog-trot  medium  of  the 
postman.  How  could  the  other  letters  not  be  aware 
of  the  life-and-death-bearing  quaUty  of  the  missive 
against  which  they  ignorantly  jostled !  It  was 
brought  to  me  as  I  sat  waiting — waiting.  (Gales  and 
bad  weather  had  made  later  the  hour  of  its  dehvery.) 
It  was  in  my  mother's  handwriting  ;  so  much  my 
eyes — strangely  dimmed  as  they  were — made  out. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  managed  to  open  it,  nor  whether 
I  was  alone,  or  with  a  hovering  Tonks  still  near  me. 
Then,  suddenly,  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  beautiful, 
even  handwriting,  an  enormous  relief  fell  upon  me. 
It  would  be  good  news  !  I  felt  to  the  inmost  core  of 
my  heart  that  it  would  be  good  news  ! 

"  My  Dearest  Char, 

"  It  was  with  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  that  I 
read  your  letter,  and  heard  from  you  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  changed  your  heart,  and  made 
you  see  your  past  conduct  in  its  true  light.  I  need 
not  say,  under  these  circumstances,  how  delighted 
papa  and  I  will  be  to  have  you  back.  Come  as 
soon  as  you  can  without  inconveniencing  your  aunt 
after  the  receipt  of  this."  (Here  followed  directions 
for  my  journey,  which  at  the  moment  I  scarcely 
read,  and  a  tender,  joyful  blessing  concluded  the 
note.) 

With  it  still  in  my  hand,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and 
wept  abundantly  ! 
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And  now  I  was  off.  The  old  wrought-iron  gates  were 
closing  behind  me,  and  every  step  of  the  strong 
brougham  horse  took  me  a  yard  or  so  farther  from  the 
spot  whence  the  one  desire  hfe  had  left  me  was  to 
flee.  I  leaned  back  as  far  as  I  could  in  my  corner 
of  the  carriage,  with  a  latent  dread  that  at  any  turn 
in  the  road  the  embodied  disgrace  from  whom  I  was 
escaping  might  come  riding  along  and  detect  me. 
A  stupid  memory  of  my  aunt's  having  observed  how 
good  his  seat  on  a  horse  was,  thrust  itself  upon  me. 
Beside  me  sat  the  upper  housemaid,  who  was  to 
escort  me  as  far  as  London,  Tonks  being  prevented 
by  her  mistress's  illness  from  doing  me  that  last  surly 
service. 

My  aunt !  With  a  pang  that  was  actually  not 
caused  by  my  own  hitherto  all-absorbing  shipwreck 
I  thought  of  that  parting  with  her  which  had  been 
no  parting,  or  rather  which  she  had  not  known  to  be 
such.  What  duphcity  I  had  shown  during  it  !  I 
had  gone  into  her  dark  room  bonnetless,  had 
feigned  to  be  only  shortening  my  visit  to  her  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctor's  orders,  had  told  her — 
half  choking  as  I  was — some  silly  little  tale  of  cockatoo 
or  parrot,  and  had  even  refrained  from  kissing  the 
fevered  slenderness  of  her  hand  as  I  uttered  some 
small  lie  to  explain  my  exit.  All  through  the  inter- 
view I  had  Ued  ;  nor  did  it  at  all  console  me  after- 
wards to  remember  that  truth  for  truth's  sake  had 
never  been  at  a  premium  with  the  tender,  phant 
being  I  was  leaving,  as  I  felt,  for  ever. 
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From  St.  John  I  had  parted  at  the  hall  door,  though 
our  real  adieux  had  been  made  previously,  and  in 
greater  privacy.  I  have  been  thankful  all  my  life 
that  I  was  able  to  ask  him  to  forgive  me  for  all  the 
pain  I  had  caused  him  ;  and  he  had  taken  the  shaking, 
diffident  hand  I  held  out  to  him,  and  had  silently 
clasped  it.  At  that  pressure  my  forlorn  and  rudderless 
soul  went  out  to  him  with  the  old  impulse  towards 
dependence  and  reliance. 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  ought  to  tell  papa  and 
mamma  ?  "  1  asked  brokenly. 

He  paused  a  moment  before  answering. 

"  If  they  question  you  tell  no  lies ;  but  otherwise 
'  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.'  " 

My  last  sight  of  him  was  standing  bareheaded  on 
the  gravel  before  the  hall  door,  his  shoulders  a  little 
bowed,  and  an  even  darker  shade  of  sadness  than 
usual  in  his  deep-set  eyes. 

And  now  the  long  journey  was  nearing  its  close, 
and  the  winter's  day  had  declined  into  the  semblance 
of  night.  Various  anxieties  had  chequered  it.  On 
reaching  London,  there  was  the  problem  of  how  to 
recognise  the  strange  new  maid  who  was  to  meet 
me,  my  friendly  babbUng  Morris  having  been  reft 
away  by  marriage.  (Matrimony  was  the  only  door 
by  which  our  servants'  ever  left  us.)  When  this 
difficulty  was  overcome,  there  followed  alarm  about 
the  weather,  which  was  momently  worsening.  Soon 
after  our  leaving  the  suburbs  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  continued  its  ever-opaque  descent  as  we  steamed 
towards  the  Midlands.     Should  we  be  snowed  up  ? 

An  apparently  smaller,  yet  intensely  acute  trouble 
was,  how  could  I  get  rid  of  the  fragments  of  Fulke 
and  Eleonora  ?  The  brown  holland  bag  which  con- 
tained them  hung  by  a  ribbon  on  my  arm,  concealed 
by  the  ample  folds  of  the  Galway  cloak  which,  in 
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another  sense  than  its  natural  one,  was  in  this  case 
indeed  a  cache  miscre.  The  compartment  was  full. 
People  in  those  days  were  apt  to  think  that  fresh  air, 
like  dogs  and  children,  should  be  "  kept  in  its  right 
place,"  and  that  a  railway  carriage  was  not  the  proper 
scene  of  its  activities  ;  nor  even  now  would  travellers 
be  anxious  to  let  in  the  poignant  air  and  snow-flurry 
of  such  a  December  day  as  the  one  in  question  through 
an  opened  window.  But  I  was  not  to  be  put  off  by 
a  trifle,  and  it  was  in  a  tunnel  that  I  accomplished 
my  purpose.  To  lower  the  sash  and  fling  my  burden 
out  into  the  darkness  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
and  though  an  angry  fellow  traveller  came,  unasked, 
to  aid  me  in  the  harder  task  of  raising  it  again,  and 
though  a  murmur  of  execration  from  the  other 
occupants  of  the  carriage  rose  above  the  roaring  of 
the  train  in  protest  against  my  action,  I  felt  a  sense 
of  as  unutterable  a  relief  as  did  burdened  Christian 
when  the  fardel  of  his  sins  rolled  in  blessed 
unexpectedness  from  his  tired  back. 

And  now — after  varied  alarms,  such  as  unexplained 
stoppings  at  spots  where  there  were  no  stations  and 
^ards  ran  along  the  line  carrying  lanterns  in  their 
hands,  and  shouting  something  unintelligible  in  the 
storm — we  had  reached  the  junction  ;  were  crowding 
round  what  would  now  be  thought  the  madly  extrava- 
gant waiting-room  fire.  Now  we  were  in  the  belated, 
crawling  train  which  was  to  land  us  at  our  own  station 
on  the  by-line.  Now  we  had  reached  it,  and  I  had 
caught  sight  of  the  footman  in  our  livery,  who,  holding 
his  head  sideways  against  the  gale,  was  peering  out 
for  us  on  the  snowy  platform.  Now  we  were  in  the 
big  old  double  brougham,  and,  well  tucked  up  with 
fur  rugs,  were  making  our  way — already  growing 
diflicult  with  incipient  drifts — along  the  country 
roads  and  lanes.     How  immeasurably  lengthy  those 
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last  few  miles  appeared  to  my  racked  soul !  The  pace 
of  our  fat  horses  was,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
always  phenomenally  slow,  in  deference  to  my  mother's 
wishes  ;  and  snow-drifts  were  not  calculated  to  increase 
their  speed,  though  to  do  them  justice,  I  think,  in 
their  own  interests,  they  did  their  obese  best.  And 
then  the  lodge  gates  and  the  drive  up  to  a  focus  of 
dazzling  brightness,  a  wide-open  hall  door,  figures 
outlined  against  the  blaze — one  figure  in  front  of 
all  the  others  ! 

One  figure !  For  how  long  was  I  clasped  in  its 
arms  ?  How  mr.ch  later  was  it  that  I  was  kneeling 
at  that  figure's  feet — all  lesser  forms  having  temporarily 
disappeared — was  embracing  its  knees  ? 

"  Mamma  !  "  That  was  all  that,  after  six  months' 
absence,  I  found  to  say  to  her.  But  I  felt  that  she 
thought  it  enough. 


"  If  they  question  you,  don't  tell  Hes  ;  but  if  not, 
'  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.'  "  They  did  not 
question  me.  With  a  reticence  as  merciful  as  it  was 
wise,  they  made  no  attempt  to  seek  for  the  causes 
of  the  extraordinary  metamorphosis  that  my  absence 
from  beneath  their  wing  had  wrought  in  me.  Seen 
from  this  distance,  I  feel  sure  that  their  refraining  from 
probing  my  wounds  was  not  due  to  entire  ignorance 
of  the  ignoble  battle  in  which  I  had  gained  them. 
Some  side-wind  must  have  blown  rumours — if  only 
vague  ones — of  my  unspeakable  folly  to  their  ears. 
But  to  eyes  even  less  fond  and  pitiful  than  theirs  it 
was  evident  that  to  one  so  crushed  and  humiliated 
as  I  obviously  was,  and  remained,  it  would  be  as  cruel 
as  supererogatory  to  preach  that  repentance  which 
had  already  flattened  to  earth  its  writhing  victim. 
Dear,  beloved,  and  long-departed  ones,  have  I  ever 
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forgotten  what  you  were  to  me  in  those  first  terrible 
weeks  of  reaUsation  and  remorse  ? 

Months  ran  to  years  before  any  portion  of  self- 
respect  returned  to  me.  I  had  never  been  of  a  noisy 
or  very  self-assertive  character  in  society,  so  probably 
to  the  neighbourhood  I  did  not  appear  to  differ  much 
from  my  original  type  ;  but  to  "  them  of  my  own 
household "  the  change  must  have  been  startling 
indeed.  None  of  them,  save  Sophy — and  she  was 
instantly  repressed — commented  upon  it,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  go  my  own  downcast  way  unquestioned. 
There  was  a  pitiable  new  humility  about  me — a 
bottomless  distrust  of  that  self  which  had  precipitated 
me  into  such  a"^  chasm.  Ijnever  fentered  the  library 
without  a  shudder,  or  glanced  at  its  top  shelves, 
whence  Manon  and  Heloise  grinned  at  me  like  mocking 
demons ;  and  if  accident  put  into  my  hands  a 
tale  of  love,  I  threw  it  down  with  nausea.  Thus  I 
walked  through  hfe.  "  A  good,  conscientious  girl, 
dull,  but  rather  pretty,"  was  the  verdict  of  my 
acquaintances. 

My  tragedy  had,  strange  to  say,  rather  improved 
miy  appearance.  I  think  I  grew  a  Httle,  or  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  my  embonpoint  produced  that  effect ; 
and  the  prodigious  emotions  that  I  had  traversed  put 
more  meaning  than  before  into  my  rather  dolly  face. 
I  beheve  that  I  might  have  had  admirers  ;  but  at 
the  merest  hint  of  anything  approaching  tenderness 
in  look  or  voice  I  bucked  and  shied  so  violently  that 
my  not  very  vehement  aspirants'  quickly  desisted, 
and  carried  their  sighs  and  censers  elsewhere.  Thus  at 
thirty  I  was  still  unmarried. 

Sophy  had  early  departed  with  a  suitable  bride- 
groom, the  parsonage  was  vocal  wdth  children,  and 
papa  and  mamma  were  dead.  Theylhad  not  long 
outstayed    one    another,    and    I    thank    God    above, 
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whom  they  had  so  simply  and  faithfully  loved  and 
served,  for  having  suffered  me  to  hold  each  dying 
hand  in  mine  till  death  loosened  its  clasp. 


A  year  later  I  married — chiefly,  I  think,  because 
I  had  got  into  the  habit  of  "  looking  after  "  people  ; 
and  my  future  husband  was  glaringly  in  need  of  care. 
But  I  might  have  employed  the  phrase  of  George 
Whitefield,  who,  when  proposing  marriage  to  his 
future  wife,  added  that  he  thanked  God  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  mixture  of  carnal  love  in  his 
feeling  for  her. 

And  now  my  husband,  good  man,  has  departed 
too.  I  am  eighty  years  old,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
for  me  but  to  die.     I  hope  that  I  shall  do  it  decently. 
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